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Prefatory  Note 


To  the  Macaulay  Club  of  Chatham  and  Mr.  Jno.  Dearness  of 
London,  President  of  the  Ontario  Historical  Society,  at  whose  in- 
stance and  under  whose  inspiration  the  first  steps  in  the  formation 
of  the  Society  were  taken,  is  due  the  honour  of  calling  into  existence 
the  Kent  Historical  Society.  These  preliminary  steps  were  taken 
in  August,  1912,  and  resulted  in  the  Society  being  formally  launched 
on  Sept.  12,  1912,  under  the  direction  of  the  .following  officers: 

SHERIFF  J.  R.  GEMMILL  -       -       Hon.  President 

DR.  T.  K.  HOLMES President 

MR.  H.  COLLINS  -     I 

MRS  J.  COUTTS  f  Vice 

MR.  W.  N.  SEXSMITH  Secretary 

MR.  H.  A.  DEAN  Treasurer 

MR.  J.  W.  PLEWES        -  Curator 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE: 

THE  OFFICERS  AND  MESSRS.  J.  H.  SMITH,  REV. 

W.  H.  G.  COLLES,  ANDREW  DENHOLM,  DR.  GEO. 

MITCHELL,    GEO.    S.    WEIR,    REV.    T.    DOBSON, 

P.  H.  BOWYER. 

The  objects  of  the  Society  as  embodied  in  its  constitution  are: 
"To  engage  in  the  collection,  preservation,  exhibition  and  publica- 
tion of  materials  for  the  study  of  History,  especially  the  History  of 
the  County  of  Kent,  to  this  end  studying  the  archaeology  of  the 
county,  acquiring  documents  and  manuscripts,  obtaining  narratives 
and  records  of  pioneers,  conducting  a  library  of  Historical  Refer- 
ence, maintaining  a  gallery  of  Historical  portraiture,  publishing 
and  otherwise  diffusing  information  relative  to  the  History  of  the 
county  and  of  the  Dominion,  and  in  general,  encouraging  and  de- 
veloping within  the  county  the  study  of  History." 


Judge  Bell  very  kindly  placed  his  chambers  in  Harrison  Hall 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Society,  where  during  the  winter  and  spring 
months  of  1912-13  some  very  interesting  and  helpful  meetings  were 
held. 

In  autumn  of  1913,  from  Sept.  10-12,  Chatham  was  honoured 
in  being  chosen  as  the  meeting  place  of  the  Ontario  Historical 
Society  for  its  fourteenth  annual  convention.  The  citizens  co- 
operated most  heartily  with  the  Kent  Historical  Society  in  endeav- 
oring to  make  the  visit  of  the  delegates  as  enjoyable  as  possible. 
The  local  Society  appreciated  very  much  the  presence  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Central  Historical  Society  and  profited  greatly  by  the 
sessions  of  the  contention. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Kent  Historical  Society  was  held 
in  October,  following,  when  the  entire  executive  was  re-elected  by 
acclamation.  During  the  winter  following  regular  monthly  meet- 
ings were  held,  the  Public  Library  Board  very  kindly  placing  their 
auditorium  at  the  disposal  of  the  Society.  These  meetings  were  all 
open  to  the  public — admission  always  being  free — and  some  splen- 
did addresses  and  papers  were  given. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Sheriff  Gemmill,  the  custodian  of  the 
books,  the  Society  has  been  enabled  to  distribute  to  as  many  His- 
torical Societies  as  addresses  could  be  obtained,  and  to  some  inter- 
ested private  individuals  as  well,  copies  of  Judge  Woods'  "Harrison 
Hall  and  Its  Associations." 

The  Society  has  a  membership  of  over  fifty,  and  looks  enthusi- 
astically forward,  feeling  that  each  year  should  deepen  its  interest 
and  widen  its  influence. 


T.  K.  HOLMES,  M.  D., 
First  President  Kent  Historical  Society. 


Pioneer  Life  in  Kent  County 

By  T.  K.  Holmes,  M.D. 

First  President  Kent  Historical  Society. 


I  wish  in  this  paper  to  invite  attention  to  some  of  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  inhabitants  of  this  province,  and  especially 
of  this  county,  lived  during  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century.  Dur- 
ing that  period  the  progress  of  Canada  in  the  material  welfare  of 
the  people  was  so  slow  and  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life 
so  meagre  as  to  arouse  the  sympathy  and  excite  the  wonder  of 
this  generation. 

In  studying  any  period  of  a  country's  history  one  of  the  first 
considerations  that  presents  itself  is  the  number  of  its  inhabitants, 
and,  while  we  have  no  reliable  statistics  to  guide  us  as  to  the  popu- 
lation of  Ontario  in  the  year  1800,  it  is  stated  by  the  late  Judge 
Woods  in  his  book,  Harrison  Hall,  that  in  1812  it  did  not  exceed 
75,000,  so  that  in  1800  it  was  probably  not  more  than  60,000.  In 
what  is  now  the  County  of  Kent  there  were  probably  not  more 
than  twenty  families. 

In  1796  my  paternal  grandfather,  Hugh  Holmes,  settled  on  lot 
23,  in  the  1st  concession  of  Harwich,  and  it  was  there  that  my  own 
father  was  born,  in  1797.  He  was  the  first  white  child  born  in  Kent, 
and  he  spent  nearly  the  whole  of  his  life  on  that  farm,  until  1870, 
when  advancing  years  led  to  his  retirement  to  this  city,  where  his 
death  occurred  in  1890.  It  was  from  him  that  I  gained  some  know- 
ledge of  the  early  history  of  Kent. 

At  the  dawn  of  the  19th  century  this  county  was  an  unbroken 
wilderness  over  which  roamed  a  few  bands  of  Indians  who  pursued 
their  game  through  the  trackless  forest,  or  fished  in  its  sluggish 
streams.  Deer,  bears,  wolves,  wild  turkeys  and  foxes  were  plentiful, 
while  smaller  game  was  abundant  then  and  for  many  years  after. 

Until  1845  the  land  in  Kent  was  heavily  timbered  with  oak, 
walnut,  whitewood,  beech,  maple,  ash  and  elm,  and  about  that  time 
a  demand  for  some  of  these,  especially  for  walnut,  whitewood  and 
oak,  sprang  up.  The  walnut  and  whitewood  were  exported  for 
building  and  furniture,  and  the  oak  was  manufactured  into  staves 
and  shipped  to  the  West  Indies  for  casks,  and  used  there  for  sugar, 
molasses  and  rum.  A  few  years  later  beech  and  maple  were  cut 
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into  cordwood  and  exported  for  fuel,  or  used  on  locomotives  on 
the  Great  Western,  or  what  is  now  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway.  The 
demand  for  forest  products  gave  an  impetus  to  business  among  the 
farming  community,  and  greatly  accelerated  the  clearing  of  the 
land.  A  standard  saw  log  of  walnut  containing  303  feet  board 
measure  sold  for  fifty  cents  in  1846. 

Nothing  retarded  the  progress  of  this  county  more  than  the 
lack  of  any  system  of  drainage,  and  even  as  late  as  1860  the  crops 
were  generally  inferior  on  this  account.  Narrow  strips  of  land 
along  the  Sydenham  and  the  Thames  and  the  land  along  Talbot 
street  were  the  only  parts  of  the  county  where  farming  could  be 
profitably  carried  on,  the  intervening  territory  being  covered  by 
water  a  great  part  of  the  year,  and  travelled  over  only  on  corduroy 
roads.  These  extensive  swamps  were  generally  impassable  even 
on  foot  until  late  in  the  summer,  and  were  the  breeding  ground  of 
mosquitoes  that  rose  in  clouds  from  their  surface  and  infected  the 
inhabitants  with  malaria.  Ague  was  the  prevailing  disease  and  few 
escaped  its  debilitating  influence.  The  water-soaked  lands  of  Kent 
fed  several  creeks  on  the  south  side  of  the  Thames  and  along  Lake 
Erie  of  sufficient  size  to  furnish  power  for  sawing  lumber  and  grind- 
ing grain. 

It  was  on  one  of  these  small  creeks  that  Arnold's  mill  was  built 
and  where  Tecumseh  and  his  braves  were  encamped  the  night  be- 
fore the  battle  of  the  Thajrces,  and  where  my  father,  then  in  his 
sixteenth  year,  saw  that  justly  celebrated  Indian  chief.  He  desribed 
him  to  me  as  being  about  5  feet  10  inches  in  height,  erect,  and  of 
fine  bearing.  His  dress  consisted  of  buckskin  leggings  and  mocas- 
sins, and  an  upper  garment  of  the  same  material  covered  his  body 
from  his  neck  to  his  knees,  which  was  fastened  by  a  girdle  or  sash 
at  the  waist.  His  head  dress  was  adorned  with  plumes  and  his 
whole  manner  indicated  great  alertness  and  activity.  He  remained 
standing  near  the  mill  with  his  hand  on  his  horse's  neck  until  the 
last  of  his  men  had  gone  some  distance  on  their  eastward  march, 
when  he  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  rapidly  after  them.  It  was  to 
prevent  the  mill  from  being  set  on  fire  that  he  remained  behind, 
thus  revealing  the  best  instincts  of  the  white  race ;  for  he  knew  how 
essential  that  building  was  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  county. 
Before  that  mill  was  built  farmers  hereabouts  took  their  grain  to 
Sandwich  by  canoe,  where  it  was  ground  by  a  windmill  in  that 
place. 

Before  1845  much  of  the  work  on  the  farm  was  done  by  oxen 
and  the  grain  was  threshed  by  the  hand  flail  or  trodden  out  by  horses 
on  the  barn  floor.    The  first  threshing  maching  seen  in  Kent  was 
owned  by  the  late  Wm.  Partridge,  of  Walkerville.    It  was  not  pro- 
vided with  any  apparatus  for  blowing  the  chaff  from  the  grain,  this 
being  done  afterwards  by  the  fanning  mill. 
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Early  in  the  century  grain  was  reaped  with  the  sickle,  later  by 
the  cradle  and  finally  by  the  reaping  machine,  which  was  introduced 
into  this  county  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Williams,  who  lived  a  mile 
east  of  Kent  Bridge,  in  Howard  Township.  This  was  in  the  year 
1847. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  century  tallow  candles  were  used  every- 
where for  purposes  of  illumination.  The  first  kerosene  was  refined 
from  crude  petroleum  in  1853,  but  it  did  not  come  into  general  use 
for  lighting  until  1860.  When  I  began  the  practice  of  medicine  in 
Chatham  in  1867  the  town  was  so  imperfectly  lighted  by  an  oc- 
casional oil  lamp  on  King  street  that  on  dark  nights  I  always  car- 
ried a  lantern. 

The  conditions  of  pioneer  life  favor  the  formation  of  social 
habits  and  the  practice  of  mutual  helpfulness  that  do  not  prevail  to 
the  same  extent  in  older  communities.  So  there  were  logging  bees, 
husking  bees,  and  similar  neighborly  gatherings  for  mutual  aid  in 
some  of  the  more  laborious  work  of  the  farm,  and  these  were  con- 
ducive to  friendly  intercourse  and  social  enjoyment  that  relieved 
in  a  measure  the  monotony  of  rural  life. 

Every  farm  house  contained  a  spinning  wheel,  and  the  women 
spent  much  of  their  time  in  spinning  the  wool  into  yarn,  which  was 
woven  into  cloth  on  hand  looms  for  the  family  wardrobe. 

Houses  were  heated  by  open  fireplaces  almost  exclusively,  and 
it  was  certainly  a  pleasant  sight  to  see  around  its  blazing  brightness 
the  farmer  and  his  wife  with  his  sons  and  daughters  spending  the 
long  winter  evenings  in  reading  aloud  or  in  singing  or  conversation. 
Books  were  few,  but  were  more  highly  prized  and  more  carefully 
read  on  that  account,  and  I  have  a  pleasant  and  vivid  recollection 
of  the  reading  of  Pilgrim's  Progress,  a  history  of  Francis  Pizarro 
and  his  conquest  of  Peru,  of  a  life  of  Napoleon  and  the  novels  of 
Capt.  Marryat  and  Jane  Austin,  and  of  Pope's  translation  of  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey. 

In  1845  Dr.  Egerton  Ryerson  was  appointed  chief  superintend- 
ent of  schools  by  the  Provincial  Government,  and  for  thirty  years 
he  labored  faithfully  in  the  cause  of  popular  education,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  our  present  admirable  school  system.  Before  that 
time  schools  were  very  inefficient,  teachers  were  imperfectly  quali- 
fied, were  poorly  paid  and  usually  boarded  in  succession  with  the 
families  in  the  school  section.  Reading,  writing,  spelling,  arithme- 
tic and  geography  were  almost  the  only  branches  taught,  and  few 
schools  were  open  the  whole  year. 
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The  amusements  of  a  people  are  not  unworthy  of  being  re- 
corded as  indicative  of  their  character.  The  Greeks  worshipped 
beauty  and  physical  perfection  and  their  amusements  were  all  de- 
signed with  this  aim.  Their  annual  games  developed  a  race  that  has 
never  been  excelled  for  beauty  and  for  physical  endurance  and 
courage.  Their  beautiful  and  graceful  architecture  and  their  ex- 
quisite works  of  sculptured  art  bear  eloquent  testimony  to  this. 
Roman  character  is  indicated  by  the  cruel  sports  of  the  amphithe- 
atre, and  Spanish  history  and  Spanish  character  accord  with  the 
fiendish  cruelty  that  marks  their  national  sport  in  the  bull  ring. 
In  the  primative  days  of  Canadian  life,  neighborly  visits,  social 
gatherings,  dancing  and  music,  in  which  the  violin  was  much  in 
evidence,  together  with  various  athletic  games  were  the  chief  pas- 
times, and  served  to  ameliorate  what  would  have  otherwise  been  a 
life  of  much  greater  hardship  and  privation. 

One  of  the  greatest  inconveniences  of  life  that  Canadians  had 
to  endure  in  pioneer  days  was  the  lack  of  transportation  and  the 
transmission  of  news.  This  so  isolated  them  from  the  world  that 
life  must  have  been  deprived  of  jtnuch  of  its  enjoyment.  The  news 
of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  which  was  fought  on  the  18th  day  of 
June  in  the  year  1815,  was  not  heard  in  Kent  until  late  in  September. 
A  journey  to  any  of  our  eastern  towns  was  an  important  event  in 
one's  life  and  few  indeed  travelled  so  far.  Mail  was  conveyed  long 
distances  on  foot  and  even  along  the  main  lines  of  travel,  as  between 
Sandwich  and  Toronto,  lumbering  coaches  drawn  by  four  horses 
were  the  only  means  of  public  conveyance. 

The  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery,  even  in  older  countries, 
had  made  but  little  advance  in  a  century  or  more,  and  the  treatment 
of  disease  was  largely  empirical,  for  modern  research  and  original 
investigation  had  not  illuminated  the  dark  regions  of  the  healing 
art.  Ether  and  chloroform  were  unknown  as  anaesthetics  until  1846 
when  the  discoveries  of  Simpson  and  Morton  robbed  surgery  of  its 
terrors,  and  with  the  work  of  Lord  Lister  in  antiseptics  opened 
a  new  era  in  the  practice  of  surgery.  No  school  for  the  teaching  of 
medicine  existed  in  Ontario  until  the  University  of  Toronto  was 
founded  in  1827,  and  even  after  that  for  many  years  the  medical 
teaching  was  very  inefficient.  In  this  country  anyone  who  possess- 
ed a  smattering  knowledge  of  drugs  and  who  wished  to  assume 
the  title  of  Doctor  was  at  liberty  to  exercise  his  calling.  He  went 
his  rounds  on  horseback,  and  usually  eked  out  his  scant  income  by 
cultivating  a  plot  of  land  or  pursuing  some  other  vocation. 

The  history  of  civilization  shows  that  the  birth  and  progress  of 
literature  and  of  the  arts  and  sciences  bear  a  direct  ratio  to  the 
accumulation  of  wealth  in  a  country.  As  long  as  the  whole  popu- 
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lation  of  a  country  are  engaged  in  producing  the  means  of  susten- 
ance, no  one  has  time  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  purely  intel- 
lectual pursuits ;  but  as  soon  as  there  is  a  surplus  of  production  over 
consumption,  a  class  springs  up,  who,  relieved  from  the  necessity 
of  incessant  physical  toil,  find  time  to  devote  their  lives  to  study 
and  contemplation,  and  immediately  the  result  is  seen  in  the  in- 
creased knowledge  and  refinement  of  a  higher  civilization.  Liter- 
ature spreads  its  benign  and  refining  influence  throughout  the  land, 
elevates  the  character  and  brightens  the  lives  of  the  whole  com- 
munity. Art  exerts  its  benficent  influence  everywhere  and  science 
and  invention  spread  their  blessings  to  the  remotst  hamlet  and  to 
the  most  isolated  homestead. 

Our  ancesters  by  their  courageous  hearts  and  their  faithful  toil 
compel  our  respect  and  enlist  our  sympathy  and  our  gratitude. 
They  toiled  and  endured  until  the  wilderness  was  changed  to  a  land 
of  smiling  beauty  and  made  to  bloom  like  the  garden  of  the  Hes- 
perides. 

Canada  possesses  so  many  advantages  in  extent  of  territory, 
healthfulness  of  climate,  fertility  of  soil,  wealth  of  forest  and  mine, 
that  it  would  seem  impossible  that  any  series  of  unseen  misfortunes 
could  impede  her  progress,  or  thwart  her  career  in  all  that  consti-' 
tutes  true  national  greatness,  and  a  contemplation  of  these  may  well 
inspire  us  with  feelings  of  pride  and  satisfaction ;  but  the  wise  man 
will  not  be  so  much  impressed  by  the  vastness  of  our  territory,  the 
size  and  wealth  of  our  cities,  or  the  multitude  of  our  people,  but 
will  be  more  concerned  with  the  social  advancement,  the  civil 
liberty,  the  scientific  attainments,  the  literary  excellence  and  the 
moral  rectitude  of  our  teeming  population. 

Nor  should  we  ever  forget  the  debt  we  owe  to  Britain,  who 
planted  the  seeds  of  free  constitutional  government  here,  who  has 
protected  us  with  her  power,  nourished  us  with  her  wealth,  and 
guided  us  by  her  counsel  until  we  have  grown  comparatively  strong 
and  prosperous;  and  it  is  pleasing  to  know  that  our  government 
of  whatever  party  recognizes  this,  and  is  prepared  to  aid  in  main- 
taining the  strength  and  integrity  of  the  Empire  that  has  long 
marched  in  the  van  of  freedom  and  progress.  If  we  and  our  suc- 
cessors maintain  the  high  standard  that  she  has  set  us,  then,  in- 
deed, will  happiness  prevail  and  prosperity  sit  like  a  ruling  genius 
on  the  brow  of  every  hill,  the  bosom  of  every  lake  and  the  bank  of 
every  stream,  and  less  fortunate  nations  may  by  our  example  learn 
war  no  more,  when  "Their  useless  lances  into  scythes  shall  bend 
and  the  broad  falchion  in  a  ploughshare  end,"  and  when  "Their 
vines  a  shadow  to  their  race  shall  yield,  and  the  same  hand  that 
sowed  shall  reap  the  field." 
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"Our  Canada,  strong,  fair  and  free, 

Whose  sceptre  stretches  far. 
Whose  hills  look  down  on  either  sea, 

And  front  the  polar  star; 
Not  for  thy  greatness — hardly  known, 

Wide  plains  and  mountains  grand, 
But  as  we  claim  thee  for  our  own, 

We  love  our  native  land. 

Wrapped  in  thy  dazzling  robe  of  snow, 

We  proudly  call  thee  ours, 
We  crown  thee  when  the  south  winds  blow, 

'Our  Lady  of  the  Flowers!' 
We  love  thy  rainbow-tinted  skies, 

The  glamour  of  thy  Spring, 
For  us  thine  Autumn's  gorgeous  dyes, 

For  us  thy  song-birds  sing. 

For  us  thy  brooding  Summer  wakes 

The  corn-field's  waving  gold, 
The  quiet  pastures,  azure  lakes, 

For  us  their  treasures  hold; 
To  us  each  hill  and  dale  is  dear, 

Each  rock  and  stream  and  glen, 
Thy  scattered  homes  of  kindly  cheer, 

Thy  busy  haunts  of  men. 

Our  sires  their  old  traditions  brought, 

Their  lives  of  faithful  toil, 
For  home  and  liberty  they  fought, 

On  our  Canadian  soil. 
Quebec  to  us  is  sacred  still, 

Nor  less  is  Lundy's  Lane — 
Long  may  a  loyal  people  fill 

The  land  they  fought  to  gain. 

Saxon  and  Celt  and  Norman  we: 

Each  race  its  memory  keeps, 
Yet  o'er  us  all  from  sea  to  sea 

One  Red  Cross  Banner  sweeps. 
Long  may  our  'Greater  Britain'  stand 

The  bulwark  of  the  free; 
But  Canada,  our  own  dear  land, 

Our  first  love  is  for  thee." 


Lord  Selkirk's  Baldoon  Settlement 

By  Geo.  W.  Mitchell,  M.D. 


The  founder  of  the  Baldoon  Settlement  in  the  Township  of 
Dover,  County  of  Kent,  Thomas  Douglas,  was  born  in  1771,  at 
St.  Mary's  Isle,  mouth  of  the  Dee,  in  Kircudbrightshire,  Scotland, 
and  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Young  Douglas 
was  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  oldest  Scottish  noble  families.  His 
father,  the  fourth  Earl  of  Selkirk,  died  in  1799,  and,  as  he  was  the 
only  surviving  son,  he  became  the  fifth  Earl  of  Selkirk.  This  young 
nobleman,  sympathetic  and  courageous,  had  not  only  succeeded  in 
gaining  a  university  education,  but  had  become  deeply  interested  in 
the  affairs  of  the  world  about  and  beyond  him. 

At  that  time  many  of  the  large  land  holders  had  decided  to 
evict  their  tenants  from  their  small  holdings,  called  "Highland 
Clearances,"  in  order  to  make  large  sheep  ranches,  with  increased 
rental  to  a  few  proprietors.  This  they  did  without  any  consideration 
for  the  purse  or  for  the  feelings  of  the  poor  Crofters  evicted.  This 
uncharitable  act  stirred  the  blood  in  the  veins  of  the  young  noble- 
man to  see  his  countrymen  so  cruelly  treated.  Emigration  appealed 
to  him  as  the  best  means  of  relieving  the  sad  condition  of  the  evict- 
ed Crofters,  and,  as  he  was  a  loyal  Britisher,  Canada  was  chosen  by 
him  as  the  objective  land  for  carrying  out  his  plans. 

In  1803  he  organized  and  brought  out  his  first  emigration  party. 
This  party  he  settled  on  a  strip  of  land  on  the  coast  of  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island,  on  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  which  could  be  reached 
by  ship.  Lord  Selkirk  visited  Montreal,  and  possibly  York  (To- 
ronto) that  year.  I  have  not  been  able  to  procure  positive  proof  as 
to  his  visiting  York,  but  there  is  strong  presumptive  evidence  that 
he  did,  and  that  on  that  visit  he  procured  the  land  in  the  Township 
of  Dover  for  the  future  Baldoon  Settlement. 

However,  later  in  1803  the  second  company  of  emigrants  were 
gathered  together,  destined  to  settle  the  Baldoon  farm.  Tobermory, 
Island  of  Mull,  was  chosen  as  the  starting  place.  The  company  all 
told  consisted  of  111  souls.  I  have  only  been  able  to  procure  the 
names  of  the  heads  of  families,  except  the  McCallum  family,  and  in 
that  case  will  give  the  names  and  ages  of  the  children : 
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Angus  McDonald,  printer,  Glasgow    McPherson,  farmer 

Donald  McDonald,  tailor,  Teree  John  Buchanan,  farmer 

Allen  McLean,  Teree  John  McDonald 

Angus  McDonald,  farmer  Albert  McDonald 

The  Piper  McDonald  John  McDougall      -j  all  of  Argyle. 

Peter  McDonald,  school  teacher  Angus  McDougall 

Donald  McCallum,  farmer  John  McKenzie        V 

Charles  Morrison,  drover 

Donald  McCallum's  family  consisted  of  his  wife  (whose 
maiden  name  was  Morrison),  his  son  Hugh,  aged  17;  daughters, 
Margaret  7,  Isabella  15,  Flora  13,  Emily  10,  Annie  5.  We  can  better 
imagine  than  describe  the  parting  scenes  between  these  good  people 
and  the  dear  ones  left  behind.  No  doubt  the  matter  had  been  long 
in  contemplation;  but  the  hour  of  parting  had  come  all  too  soon. 
They  sailed  away  from  Tobermory,  leaving  their  native  hills  and 
heather  far  behind,  looking  forward  in  hopeful  anticipation  of  find- 
ing a  better  home  in  the  new  world  which  they  knew  not. 

The  trip  to  Kilkcaldy  was  uneventful;  but  on  arrival  at  that 
place  they  learned  that  war  had  been  declared  between  England 
and  France,  and  that  French  privateers  were  on  the  high  seas. 
Lord  Selkirk  thought  it  not  safe  to  proceed,  and  advised  remaining 
there  until  the  following  year,  which  they  did.  Early  in  May,  1804, 
they  set  sail  for  Canada  on  the  ship  Oughton,  of  Greenock.  When 
out  about  three  weeks  on  the  ocean  a  young  brother  of  John 
Buchanan  was  taken  ill,  died,  and  was  buried  at  sea.  This  sad 
event  cast  a  gloom  over  the  whole  company,  especially  the  children. 
Those  who  witnessed  the  burial  were  deeply  impressed  with  the 
sad  circumstances.  In  five  weeks  from  the  time  of  sailing  the  banks 
of  Newfoundland  were  sighted,  and  one  week  later  they  reached 
Montreal.  The  scenery  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  was 
weird  and  majestic;  but  the  Highlanders  cared  not  for  these  sights. 
They  were  looking  for  a  home,  a  place  to  till  the  soil. 

At  Montreal  all  left  the  ship,  and  arrangements  were  made  for 
the  transportation  of  the  settlers  and  their  effects  to  a  point  above 
the  Lachine  Rapids.  Soon  a  long  procession  of  French  carts  were 
brought  into  line,  and  started  on  their  way  to  a  point  above  the 
rapids.  At  Lachine,  the  company  and  their  effects  were  transferred 
to  batteaux.  Up  to  this  time  the  men  had  indulged  in  ease  and 
comparative  comfort,  but  the  old  St.  Lawrence  had  now  to  be  as- 
cended. The  hardy  Highlanders  were  called  upon  to  ply  the  oars 
and  develop  their  muscle.  They  responded  to  the  call,  and  made 
good,  proving  themselves  equal  to  the  occasion.  Kingston  in  due 
time  was  reached,  and  the  first  experience  in  the  batteaux  was  over. 
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At  this  stage  of  the  journey  we  call  a  halt  to  introduce  another 
family,  who,  it  would  appear,  was  destined  to  play  a  part  in  the 
original  settlement  of  Baldoon.  Lionel  Johnson  and  family  emi- 
grated from  the  Fenton  Farm  at  Woller,  Northumberland,  England, 
to  America,  in  1803,  and  settled  at  Albany,  New  York  State.  In 
1904  Lord  Selkirk  came  over,  via  New  York,  to  meet  his  Highland 
settlers  en  route  for  Baldoon.  At  Albany  he  met  Mr.  Johnson, 
whom  he  had  known  in  the  old  land,  and  engaged  him  to  take 
charge  of  a  large  number  of  merino  sheep  then  on  the  way  to  Can- 
ada, destined  for  the  Baldoon  Farm.  The  Johnson  family  consisted 
of  father,  mother,  one  daughter  and  two  sons — James,  aged  8,  and 
Lionel,  aged  4.  This  family  accompanied  the  Earl  across  the  coun- 
try to  Kingston,  where  they  joined  the  Scottish  Highlanders.  There 
a  little  vessel  bound  for  Queenston  awaited  the  party.  All  were 
soon  on  board  and  enjoyed  a  delightful  four  days  sail  to  Queenston. 
Here  the  party  had  a  few  days  wait  to  have  their  effects  trecked  to 
a  safe  distance  above  Niagara  Falls.  That  accomplished,  the  call 
came  for  all  again  on  board  the  batteaux.  The  Highlanders  had 
another  try  at  the  oars.  Skirting  the  Canadian  shore  of  Lake  Erie 
they  found  their  way  to  Amherstburg.  After  a  short  rest  they 
came  in  open  boats  to  the  Baldoon  farm  on  the  Chenal  Ecarte,  early 
in  September,  1804. 

The  farm  is  named  after  a  parish  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 
It  is  an  irregular  piece  of  land,  containing  about  950  acres,  in  the 
Township  of  Dover,  County  of  Kent,  Ontario,  and  may  be  more 
fully  described  as  follows:  Commencing  at  the  North  West  angle 
at  the  Easterly  limit  of  the  Chenal  Ecarte,  on  the  line  between  the 
Townships  of  Dover  and  Chatham ;  thence  east  along  said  line  be- 
tween the  said  Townships  of  Dover  and  Chatham  to  the  North  East' 
angle  forming  the  North  boundary;  thence  south  easterly  along 
the  line  dividing  said  Townships  to  the  river  Sydenham,  about  $| 
of  a  mile;  thence  south  westerly  along  the  northerly  limit  of  said 
river  to  where  it  empties  into  the  Chenal  Ecarte;  thence  north 
westerly  along  the  easterly  limit  of  said  stream  to  the  place  of  be- 
ginning, the  line  between  the  said  Townships  of  Dover  and  Chat- 
ham. The  greater  part  of  this  farm  consisted  of  prairie,  bordering 
the  rivers.  The  balance  to  the  north  was  wooded  land,  indented  on 
the  south  and  west  with  prairie. 

The  settlers  arrived  at  their  destination  at  a  time  unfavorable 
to  them,  as  they  had  come  from  the  Highlands  where  malarial 
fevers  are  almost  if  not  altogether  unknown.  Not  being  acclimatized 
they  were  an  easy  prey  to  the  fevers,  produced  from  decaying 
vegetable  matter,  the  growth  of  the  early  summer  in  flat  creeks  and 
low  places  where  the  water  had  evaporated  or  was  drying  up.  There 
was  also  another  factor  which  militated  seriously  against  the  set- 
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tiers.  No  provision  had  been  made  in  advance  properly  to  house 
and  care  for  the  comforts  which  they  so  much  needed  after  endur- 
ing a  long  and  tedious  journey.  They  were  left  on  the  prairie 
banks  of  the  Chenal  Ecarte  with  slight  tent  coverings  and  other 
improvised  material  for  shelter.  In  this  condition  they  had  to  re- 
main until  the  men  of  the  party  had  time  to  build  a  log  cabin  for 
shelter,  and  to  protect  them  from  the  cold  of  an  approaching  Can- 
adian winter.  The  ship  carpenters  and  others  who  had  been  sent 
in  advance  to  provide  accommodation  for  the  oncoming  settlers 
were  afraid,  it  is  said,  of  the  Indians  and  ran  away  to  Sandwich 
without  accomplishing  their  purpose.  To  these  facts  may  be  fairly 
charged  the  fearful  mortality  which  occurred  during  the  early 
months  at  the  Settlement.  It  is  said  that  42  of  the  original  settlers 
died  the  first  year,  most  of  them  from  fever  and  dysentery.  The 
first  to  fall  victims  to  the  prevalent  disease  were  Donald  McCallum, 
his  wife,  and  daughter  Emily,  aged  10,  within  five  days  of  each 
other,  and  one  month  after  their  arrival.  These  good  people,  prin- 
cipally from  the  Island  of  Mull,  endured  not  only  the  hardships 
incident  to  pioneer  life,  but  their  cup  was  full  to  overflowing. 
Sickness  and  death  had  entered  their  improvised  homes  and  ruth- 
lessly taken  away  their  loved  ones.  They  were  practically  isolated 
from  the  outside  world.  A  dense  forest  stretched  far  to  the  north 
and  east.  There  were  no  kind  neighbors  to  give  them  good  cheer. 
The  nearest  neighbor  was  17  miles  distant  on  the  River  Thames, 
below  where  the  City  of  Chatham  now  stands.  Squire  Dolsen  and 
the  Dolsen  home  had  to  be  reached  by  Indian  trail,  via  Big  Point. 

The  farm  was  originally  divided  into  lots  fronting  on  the  rivers, 
so  each  settler  could  have  a  farm  that  he  could  call  his  own.  The 
main  buildings  of  the  Settlement  fronted  on  the  Chenal  Ecarte. 
Just  here  we  will  give  a  description  of  this  Channel  and  adjacent 
Islands. 

The  Chenal  Ecarte,  familiarly  called  the  "Snye"  by  the  present 
generation,  breaks  away  from  the  river  St.  Clair  at  the  head  of 
Walpole  Island  and  courses  in  a  south  easterly  direction,  dividing 
the  main  land  from  Walpole  Island,  to  a  point  known  as  Johnson's 
Bend,  where  it  divides  into  two  channels.  One  goes  south  from  the 
Bend  called  Johnson's  Channel,  dividing  Walpole  and  St.  Anne's 
Islands,  and  empties  into  Lake  St.  Clair.  The  main  channel  con- 
tinues on  its  south  easterly  course  from  Johnson's  Bend,  dividing 
St.  Anne's  Island  from  the  mainland,  and,  carrying  on  its  bosom  the 
blue  crystal  waters  of  the  St.  Clair,  passes  the  Baldoon  farm,  and  at 
the  lower  point  of  the  farm  receives  the  waters  of  the  Sydenhafm 
River.  A  few  miles  further  down  it  is  joined  by  Little  Bear  Creek, 
and  continuing  in  a  southerly  course,  it  discharges  its  contents  into 
Lake  St.  Clair. 
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The  farm  required  to  be  stocked  for  the  benefit  of  the  settlers 
with  horses,  cattle,  etc.,  but  how  or  when  these  were  procured  I 
cannot  say,  except  the  sheep.  The  writer  settled  in  Wallaceburg  in 
1867.  James  Johnson  told  me  that  he,  a  lad  of  eight  summers,  had 
assisted  his  father,  who  was  the  Earl's  shepherd,  to  drive  1,000 
Merino  sheep  from  Hamilton  to  the  Baldoon  farm  in  1804.  These 
sheep  Lord  Selkirk  had  imported  from  Scotland  to  stock  his  farm. 
Considering  the  distance  to  be  travelled,  and  the  conditions  of  the 
country  at  that  early  date,  we  can  better  imagine  than  describe  the 
difficulties  to  be  overcome,  and  the  hardships  endured.  A  large 
pen  or  sheep  fold  was  built  of  logs  on  the  south  easterly  part  of 
the  farm  fronting  on  the  river  Sydenham.  In  this  pen  the  sheep 
were  placed  at  night  to  protect  them  from  the  herd  of  wolves  that 
prowled  about  in  the  darkness  of  night. 

After  the  first  two  years,  the  settlers  were  fairly  prosperous, 
until  the  war  of  1812-14,  when  General  McArthur,  serving  under 
General  Hull,  of  Detroit,  visited  the  settlement  and  robbed  them 
of  their  stores  and  cattle,  seized  and  carried  away  several  hundred 
sheep  to  Detroit — it  is  said  for  General  Hull's  private  use,  and  not 
for  his  army.  This  act  of  General  Hull's  was  most  reprehensible 
and  unworthy  of  a  general  in  civilized  warfare. 

I  am  told  that  several  men  of  the  Settlement  joined  the  Militia 
and  were  engaged  in  the  war  of  1812-14,  but  have  only  been  able  to 
procure  the  names  of  two — James  Johnson,  aged  17,  and  Hugh  Mc- 
Callum,  aged  25.  Both  saw  active  service,  and  I  am  told  were  at 
the  battle  of  the  Thames  when  Tecumseh  was  killed.  Hugh  Mc- 
Callum,  in  recognition  of  his  services,  was  appointed  Lieutenant  of 
the  first  regiment  of  Kent  Militia,  in  which  the  Hon.  James  Baby 
was  Colonel.  His  commission  was  dated  at  York,  May  20th,  1820, 
and  signed  by  Samuel  Smith,  administrator  for  the  Western  Dis- 
trict. I  was  shown  this  document  by  Mrs.  Jane  Kenny,  of  Port 
Huron,  Mich.,  a  grand  daughter. 

Many  of  the  descendants  of  the  Baldoon  Selkirk  settlers  live  in 
and  about  Wallaceburg.  Alexander  McDougall,  Solicitor  and 
Police  Magistrate ;  Ex-Mayor  W.  J.  McDonald,  and  several  others, 
reside  in  Wallaceburg. 

I  have  no  desire  to  make  any  invidious  distinction  between  the 
descendants  of  those  early  Baldoon  settlers,  but,  from  data  furnish- 
ed me,  I  am  better  able  to  trace  the  history  of  the  McCallum  and 
Johnson  families.  The  names  and  ages  of  the  children  of  these  two 
families  have  been  previously  given.  Hugh  McCallum  served  his 
country  in  the  war  of  1812-14,  and  in  the  Rebellion  of  1837-38,  and 
his  services  were  recognized  as  above  stated.  He  married  Miss 
Lydia  Ward,  near  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  and  settled  in  1832  at  the 
forks  of  the  Sydenham  river,  then  the  nucleus  of  a  budding  village, 
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now  the  thriving  town  of  Wallaceburg.  He  was  appointed  the 
first  Postmaster  when  the  office  was  opened  in  1834,  and  taught 
school  and  kept  the  Post  Office  in  the  same  building. 

Wallaceburg  owes  its  name  to  Hugh  McCallum,  for  it  was  he 
who  substituted  Wallaceburg,  for  "The  Forks,"  as  it  was  then 
called,  after  Scotland's  patriot,  Sir  Wm.  Wallace.  He  had  surveyed 
and  divided  into  lots  the  land  he  had  purchased,  which  is  now  a  part 
of  South  Wallaceburg  and  known  as  "McCallum's  Survey."  He 
formed  and  was  Captain  of  the  Baldoon  Company  of  Kent  Militia, 
which  rendered  good  service  to  their  country  in  the  Rebellion  of 
1837-38.  The  sisters  of  Hugh  McCallum  were  united  in  marriage 
as  follows :  Isabel,  to  Wm.  Harson,  df  Harson's  Island  in  River  St. 
Clair;  Flora,  to  Angus  McDougall,  of  Wallaceburg;  Annie,  to 
George  Little.  She  and  her  husband  resided  on  a  farm  about  two 
miles  up  the  Sydenham  river  from  Wallaceburg,  until  death  called 
her  home  in  1870,  aged  71  years.  She  was  buried  in  the  family  plot 
on  their  farm,  now  owned  and  occupied  by  her  grandson,  George 
Mickle. 

Margaret  McCallum,  aged  20,  united  her  fortune  with  James 
Johnson,  aged  21  (eldest  son  of  Lionel  Johnson,  the  Earl's  shep- 
herd) on  February  17th,  1817.  This  young  couple  were  children  of 
the  first  Baldoon  settlers.  Lionel  Johnson  had  settled  on  Lot  No.  3, 
1st  concession  of  Sombra,  now  the  North  Gore  of  Chatham  Town- 
ship, at  a  sharp  bend  in  the  Snye  called  Johnson's  Bend.  Here 
James  and  his  young  wife  went  to  live.  Lionel  Johnson  died  in 
1823,  and  the  same  year  the  patent  of  the  farm  was  issued  to  James, 
he  being  the  eldest  son  and  heir  at  law  of  Lionel  Johnson.  To 
James  and  Margaret  Johnson  were  born  a  large  family.  Lionel, 
the  eldest  son,  born  January  28th,  1818,  spent  his  younger  days  on 
the  farm,  attended  college,  acquired  a  business  education,  and  mar- 
ried in  1839.  He  moved  to  Wallaceburg  in  its  primitive  days,  and 
entered  commercial  life.  He  was  elected  Reeve  of  Chatham  Town- 
ship for  several  years,  was  chosen  Warden  of  the  County  of  Kent  in 
1863,  and  died  1882.  His  only  surviving  son,  Mr.  H.  E.  Johnson, 
is  Town  Clerk  and  Librarian  of  the  Public  Library,  Wallaceburg. 
James  Johnson  had  three  other  sons,  Daniel  and  Charles  J.,  who 
lived  to  a  good  age,  were  widowed  and  died  leaving  no  family;  and 
William,  who  was  drowned  when  young.  The  daughters  are  Miss 
Mary  Johnson,  at  home;  Elizabeth,  widow  of  Alex.  Fraser;  Mar- 
garet Ann,  wife  of  D.  B.  McDonald  (both  deceased) ;  Eliza,  wife  of 
Alex.  McKelvey,  of  Wallaceburg  (both  deceased)  ;  Harriet  Lucinda, 
widow  of  George  McKelvey,  and  Sarah  Isabel,  relict  of  the  late  R. 
S.  Gurd,  Barrister,  of  Sarnia.  James  Johnson  and  wife  moved  from 
their  farm  at  the  Bend  on  the  Syne,  to  Wallaceburg  in  1866.  Here 
Mr.  Johnson  died  in  1873,  aged  77.  Mrs.  Johnson  died  in  1891, 
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aged  95,  in  possession  of  all  her  mental  faculties,  bright  and  clear, 
the  oldest  survivor  of  the  original  Baldoon  settlers.  D.  C.  McDon- 
ald, Postmaster  and  Town  Treasurer  of  Wallaceburg,  and  Norman 
Gurd,  Barrister,  of  Sarnia,  are  grandsons  of  the  late  James  Johnson. 

Just  here  I  will  correct  an  error  which  appears  in  a  book  en- 
titled "The  Makers  of  Canada,"  published  by  Morang  and  Co.,  1911. 
In  Volume  5,  page  133,  reference  is  made  to  the  Baldoon  Selkirk 
settlement  in  which  it  is  stated  some  twenty  families  of  the  High- 
land Colonists  were  brought  from  Prince  Edward  Island  and  placed 
on  this  farm.  My  information,  which  I  believe  is  correct,  flatly 
contradicts  that  statement,  and  affirms  that  all  the  original  settlers 
came  direct  from  the  Highlands,  except  the  Johnson  family  previ- 
ously referred  to. 

The  patent  of  the  Baldoon  farm  was  granted  to  Lord  Selkirk 
on  March  18th,  1806.  He  also  received  a  patent  for  other  lots  south 
of  the  lower  Sydenham  River  in  1806-07,  the  latter  being  now  owned 
by  J.  S.  Fraser,  K.  C.,  of  Wallaceburg.  In  addition  to  the  above 
lands  he  secured  lot  No.  24,  first  concession  of  Dover,  and  lots  1 
and  2,  1st  concession  Chatham — 578  acres.  The  latter  lots  were 
sold  to  James  Woods,  of  Sandwich,  the  Earl's  Solicitor,  and  father 
of  the  late  Judge  R.  S.  Woods,  of  Chatham,  and  now  form  a  part  of 
the  City  of  Chatham  on  the  north  side  of  the  Thames. 

After  Lord  Selkirk  had  placed  his  settlers  on  the  Baldoon,  he 
turned  his  attention  to  the  Red  River  country,  a  larger  field  for  \ 
emigration,  and  launched  a  vigorous  colonization  scheme  which  he  | 
put  into  effect  in  1811-12  by  bringing  over  several  ship  loads  of 
emigrants,  mostly  from  Scotland.  They  were  brought  by  way  of 
Hudson  Bay  and  York  Factory,  and  across  the  country  to  a  point 
on  the  Red  River,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Assiniboine  River,  where 
now  stands  the  City  of  Winnipeg.  In  this  undertaking  the  Earl 
met  with  serious  opposition  to  himself  personally,  and  also  to  his 
colonists.  The  North  West  and  Hudson  Bay  Trading  Companies 
were  jealously  guarding  their  interests  in  the  fur  trade  of  the  Great 
North  Land,  and  looked  with  disfavor  on  the  presence  of  the  new 
arrivals. 

This  last  colonization  venture  of  the  Earl's  was  not  only  a 
serious  financial  loss,  but,  considering  the  hardships  endured  in  the 
vast  expanse  of  country  to  be  travelled,  under  circumstances  most 
difficult,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  it  left  his  Lordship  with  a 
shattered  constitution.  In  1818  he  turned  his  footsteps  homeward 
from  the  North  country  by  way  of  Fort  William,  to  the  Baldoon 
farm  in  the  Township  of  Dover,  which  he  sold  and  conveyed  on  the 
17th  of  September,  1818,  to  John  McNab,  a  Hudson  Bay  trader. 
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Thus  passed  this  historic  farm  from  its  original  owner,  and  not  a 
foot  of  it  today  (March  14th,  1913,)  is  owned  or  occupied  by  any 
descendant  of  the  original  settlers. 

After  the  disposal  of  the  Baldoon  farm,  his  Lordship  proceeded 
to  Montreal,  where  he  was  joined  by  his  wife  and  family,  and 
crossed  the  Atlantic  to  his  Highland  home,  depressed  in  spirit  and 
weak  in  body.  Subsequently,  accompanied  by  his  family,  he  left 
for  the  south  of  France  in  quest  of  health,  hoping  that  rest  and 
pleasant  surroundings  would  restore  him.  The  months  passed 
by  without  any  improvement,  and  on  April  8th,  1820,  at  Pau,  in  the 
department  of  Basses,  Pyrenees,  Lord  Selkirk  died.  His  bones  lie 
in  the  Protestant  cemetery  at  Orthes,  in  the  same  department. 

Some  writers  have  made  uncomplimentary  references  to  the 
Earl's  colonization  ventures.  That  he  made  mistakes  there  is  no 
question,  but  he  had  no  practical  experience  of  pioneer  life  in  the 
New  World  nor  of  the  hardships  and  difficulties  to  be  met  by  the 
new  settlers.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  wealth  and  influence.  Being 
a  philanthropist,  however,  he  turned  his  back  on  all  that  wealth 
could  bring  and  sacrificed  his  health  and  fortune  to  assist  his  fellow 
countrymen  in  the  battle  of  life.  At  this  date  (1913)  some  might 
ask  why  the  Baldoon  farm  was  selected  for  a  settlement.  At  the 
time  of  the  selection  and  of  settlement  in  1804  the  water  in  the  rivers 
and  lakes  in  this  district  was  five  or  six  feet  lower  than  at  any  time 
since  1834-35.  We  have  substantial  proof  that  the  water  began  to 
rise  at  or  about  1834,  and  has  risen  and  fallen  at  several  periods 
since,  but  at  no  time  has  it  receded  to  the  low  level  of  1804.  The 
broad  acres  of  prairie  on  the  Baldoon  and  the  large  stretch  of 
prairie  land  south  of  the  lower  Sydenham  River  stretching  down 
to  Lake  St.  Clair  on  the  easterly  side  of  the  Chenal  Ecarte,  and 
running  back  from  that  beautiful  stream  of  crystal  water  from  one 
to  three  miles,  irregularly  fringed  with  wood  land,  was  picturesque. 
Of  this  virgin  land,  high  and  dry,  inviting  the  husbandman  to  till 
the  soil,  who  would  not  say  that  it  was  an  ideal  spot  on  which  to 
found  a  colony? 

In  the  preparation  of  this  article  I  am  largely  indebted  to  Mrs. 
Jane  Kenny,  and  her  sister,  Miss  Ella  M.  Plant,  of  Port  Huron, 
Mich.,  grand  daughters  of  Hugh  McCallum,  who  have  in  their 
possession  much  valuable  information  concerning  the  early  settle- 
ment. They  have  treasured  and  kept  safely  the  records  of  their 
grandfather,  who  committed  to  writing  many  important  events  in 
connection  with  the  settlement.  Mrs.  Kenny  has,  among  other 
relics  in  her  possession,  her  great  Grandmother  McCallufm's  Psalm 
Book,  printed  in  Gaelic  in  1777,  and  brought  by  her  from  the  Island 
of  Mull  to  the  Baldoon. 
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I  am  also  deeply  indebted  to  Miss  Mary  Johnson,  who  has 
given  me  much  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  this  sketch.  Miss 
Johnson  resides  in  the  Johnson  homestead,  Wallaceburg,  and  on 
Nov.  17th,  1912,  passed  her  93rd  milestone  with  memory  and  in- 
tellect bright  and  clear  as  a  girl  in  her  teens.  Miss  Johnson's  father 
and  mother  were  children  when  their  parents  came  with  the  first 
settlers  to  the  Baldoon,  and  their  daughter  Mary  is  the  oldest  living 
direct  descendant  of  this  historic  settlement. 


NOTE: — After  this  article  was  in  press  word  was  received  that  Dr. 
Mitchell's  death  had  occurred  at  his  residence  in  Wallaceburg, 
Oct.  2,  1914,  at  the  age  of  76  years. 


The  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  Kent  County 

By  Mrs.  J.  P.  Dunn 


ST.  PETERS. 

In  preparing  a  history  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Kent  our 
thoughts  are  carried  back  more  than  a  century,  to  the  year  1802, 
when  Rev.  J.  B.  Marchand,  of  the  congregation  of  St.  Sulpice, 
Montreal,  built  a  small  chapel  at  St.  Peters,  which  was  dedicated  on 
the  8th  day  of  July,  that  same  year.  Father  Marchand  was  station- 
ed at  Sandwich  and  visited  St.  Peters  about  once  a  month.  The 
church  records  date  back  to  this  chapel's  dedication,  on  which  day 
the  first  baptism  is  registered,  being  that  of  Michael  Deloge,  an 
infant  of  ten  months.  Father  Marchand  attended  the  little  parish 
until  about  the  year  1819,  in  which  year  Rev.  Father  Crevier  took 
charge,  and  it  was  during  his  pastorate  that  the  first  Catholic 
church  in  the  County  of  Kent  was  built  in  1823.  It  was  a  modest 
structure,  plain  and  simple  in  outline,  but  it  meant  so  much  to  the 
sturdy  pioneers  who  made  many  sacrifices  to  reach  St.  Peters  on 
Sundays.  Father  Crevier  remained  in  the  parish  until  1827,  and 
from  that  year  until  1835  the  names  of  Fathers  Fluett,  McDonell, 
Fitz-Maurice  and  Hay  sign  most  of  the  records  of  baptisms,  mar- 
riages, etc. 

Kent,  like  all  the  rest  of  Ontario  in  these  early  days,  was  in  the 
diocese  of  Kingston.  The  first  Bishop  of  this  see  was  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Alexander  McDonell,  who  in  the  year  1832  received  from  the  gov- 
ernment a  grant  of  210  acres  surrounding  St.  Peters  church,  which 
is  the  property  of  the  church  today  and  which  brings  in  yearly 
quite  a  revenue  for  the  support  of  the  church  and  the  pastor.  In 
1835  Rev.  John  Baptiste  Morin  was  called  from  a  mission  in  Nova 
Scotia  to  take  charge  of  St.  Peter's  parish,  where  he  labored  faith- 
fully until  the  year  1846.  As  the  missionary  territory  allotted  to 
Father  Morin  was  very  extensive  and  his  flock  so  scattered,  he, 
despite  his  zeal  and  energy,  could  seldom  visit  them  all.  He  would, 
however,  hold  missions  through  the  district  in  private  houses. 
Word  would  be  sent  throughout  the  county  that  on  a  certain  day 
Father  Morin  would  hold  a  mission  at  a  certain  house  and  thither 
would  flock  the  neighbors  happy  indeed  to  have  the  privilege  of  re- 
ceiving the  sacraments.  From  1847  to  1859  the  following  priests  in 
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turn  had  charge  of  St.  Peters:  Fathers  Maurice,  Durand,  Fernet, 
Raynell  and  Boubat.  From  1859  to  1872  there  was  no  resident 
priest  at  St.  Peters,  and  the  records  during  that  time  are  signed  by 
Fathers  Ferard,  Grimott,  Raynell,  Andrieux  and  Delabaysse,  of 
Chatham,  who  said  mass  about  once  a  month.  From  1872  to  1885 
St.  Peters  was  attended  by  Father  Villeneuve,  of  Tilbury;  from 
1885  to  1886  by  Father  Fauteux,  of  Pain  Court,  and  from  1886  to 
1892  by  Fathers  Leveque,  Carriere  and  Langlois,  of  Big  Point.  In 
1892  St.  Peters  again  had  a  resident  priest,  Rev.  Charles  Parent, 
who  had  charge  of  the  parish  until  1900.  During  his  pastorate  the 
historic  old  wooden  church  built  in  1823  was  burned  to  the  ground 
on  the  evening  of  October  28th,  1895.  It  is  thought  by  many  that 
in  this  fire  the  records  of  the  church  were  destroyed,  but  this  is  not 
the  case.  All  the  books  containing  the  records  of  the  church  since 
its  inception  in  1802  were  saved  and  are  still  preserved  at  St.  Peters. 
Preparations  for  rebuilding  were  commenced  at  once  and  on  May 
26th,  1896,  Bishop  O'Connor,  of  London,  laid  the  corner  stone  of  the 
new  church.  It  was  finished  that  same  year,  a  fine  brick  structure, 
that  today,  as  it  were,  keeps  guard  over  the  plains  not  far  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames.  Father  Parent  also  built  the  fine  presbytery 
at  St.  Peters  in  1892.  Father  Rocheleau  took  charge  of  the  parish 
in  1900,  remaining  only  a  few  months,  and  was  succeeded  by  Father 
Ladouceur,  who  labored  earnestly  in  the  parish  until  his  death  in 
1910,  raising  sufficient  money  to  pay  off  the  balance  of  the  debt 
incurred  in  building  the  church  and  presbytery. 

There  are  in  the  parish  of  St.  Peters  about  115  families,  nearly 
all  of  French  extraction.  In  1902  the  centenary  of  St.  Peters  was 
duly  celebrated  under  the  late  bishop,  Rt.  Rev.  F.  P.  McEvay  and 
the  late  Father  Ladouceur.  There  was  Pontifical  high  mass  in  the 
morning,  at  which  the  whole  parish  and  their  friends  assisted,  and 
a  monster  picnic  at  Bagnall's  grove  across  the  river  in  the  afternon. 

The  present  pastor  of  St.  Peters,  Rev.  Father  Martin,  took 
charge  in  1910.  He  is  an  old  Kent  boy,  born  in  Dover  Township  in 
1877,  educated  at  Assumption  College,  Sandwich ;  St.  Therese,  Que., 
and  Montreal,  and  was  ordained  priest  at  St.  Philips  church,  Big 
Point,  in  1901.  He  has  already  built  new  sheds,  cement  sidewalks, 
etc.,  and  made  many  other  improvements,  all  tending  toward  the 
general  welfare  of  the  parish. 

ST.  JOSEPH'S. 

In  the  year  1836  the  plot  of  ground  known  as  the  Catholic 
Church  land  was  received  from  the  government  of  that  day  by 
Right  Rev.  Dr.  McDonell,  Bishop  of  Kingston,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  a  Catholic  church  be  built  thereon.  To  Mr.  Peter  Paul 
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Lacroix,  Government  Land  agent  here  at  that  time,  and  who  for 
two  terms  had  the  honor  of  representing  this  district  in  parliament 
at  Quebec,  was  left  the  selection  of  the  land,  and  he  certainly  exer- 
cised excellent  judgment  in  choosing  the  present  site.  The  govern- 
ment surveyor,  Mr.  Mclntosh,  surveyed  the  plot,  which  comprised 
all  that  land  bounded  now  by  Wellington,  Raleigh,  Richmond  and 
Queen  streets.  It  was  not,  however,  until  1847  that  the  realization 
of  this  contract  began  to  take  form  and  shape.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  divine  services  were  held  at  long  and  irregular  intervals 
in  private  homes  by  missionaries  from  St.  Peters  and  Sandwich. 
In  1835  Rev.  Father  Morin  celebrated  mass  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Eli 
Dauphin,  in  Chatham,  as  well  as  in  Raleigh  and  other  places 
throughout  the  county.  Later,  Rev.  Father  Raynell,  of  St.  Peters, 
used  to  visit  Raleigh  about  once  a  month  and  say  mass  in  the  homes 
of  Mr.  John  Finn  and  Mr.  Timothy  Dillon.  But  the  strong  faith  of 
the  settlers  was  not  satisfied  with  this,  to  them,  meagre  service  to 
God,  and  Sunday  after  Sunday  would  see  them  wending  their  way 
to  St.  Peters  church  in  Tilbury  East.  Many  interesting  stories  are 
told  of  the  hardships  endured  and  the  sacrifices  made  by  the  settlers 
in  order  to  hear  mass  on  Sundays.  People  living  in  Raleigh  and 
Harwich  would  start  on  their  pilgrimage  to  St.  Peters  on  Saturday, 
staying  over  night  in  Chatham.  Then  early  on  Sunday  morning 
with  their  co-freres  in  Chatham  they  would  start  out  on  their  long 
walk  to  St.  Peters,  carrying  a  lunch  with  them.  After  mass  Father 
Morin  would  take  them  into  a  room  provided  with  chairs,  table  and 
a  stove,  where  they  would  prepare  and  eat  the  lunch  they  brought. 
This  finished  they  would  start  on  the  return  journey  home.  And 
such  a  journey  as  this  was,  through  dense  forests,  the  paths  inpeded 
with  tangled  underbrush  and  ever  and  always  with  them  the  ter- 
rible fear  of  the  wolves  that  prowled  through  the  forest. 

As  the  Catholic  population  of  Ontario  had  been  steadily  in- 
creasing during  these  years  it  was  found  necessary  to  make  a 
division  in  the  diocese  of  Kingston  and  in  1842  all  that  portion  of 
the  Province  west  of  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Province  of  On- 
tario was  erected  into  a  new  diocese  with  Toronto  as  the  Episcopal 
see,  and  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Power  was  appointed  the  first  bishop.  In 
1843  Bishop  Power  undertook  a  trip  through  his  large  diocese,  and 
^mong  other  places  visited  Chatham,  saying  mass  in  a  small  frame 
storehouse  that  stood  in  the  rear  of  the  present  Bank  of  Commerce. 

About  this  time  the  Catholics  in  this  dictrict  began  to  think 
seriously  of  having  a  church  of  their  own,  and  all  that  was  needed 
was  that  a  man  filled  with  courage,  energy  and  zeal  should  come 
forward  to  guide  and  encourage  by  word  and  example  the  efforts 
of  the  people.  Such  a  man  was  the  first  parish  priest  of  Chatham, 
Rev.  Father  Joseph  Vincent  Jaffre,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  who 
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came  here  from  Sandwich  in  1845.  He  said  his  first  mass  in  a 
small  wagon  shop  belonging  to  Mr.  Reardon,  situated  where  now 
stands  Stone's  dry  goods  store.  Later,  services  were  held  in  a 
small  school  on  the  corner  of  Wellington  and  Sixth  streets, 
then  for  a  short  time  in  a  small  house  of  Mr.  Tobin's, 
where  the  present  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  depot  stands, 
and  then  for  nearly  two  years  in  the  home  of  Mr.  Pat- 
rick O'Flynn,  across  from  Tecumseh  Park,  until  the  first 
part  of  St.  Joseph's  church  was  enclosed  in  1847.  For  two  Sundays 
in  the  month  Father  Jaffre  said  mass  in  Chatham;  the  rest  of  the 
time  he  visited  neighboring  places  forming  new  missions.  Wallace- 
burg,  Blenheim,  Tilbury,  Thamesville  and  Bothwell  are  all  the 
fruits  of  his  untiring  zeal  and  energy.  Father  Jaffre  labored  in- 
cessantly to  organize  the  parish  and  to  collect  funds  from  the  set- 
tlers in  Howard,  Raleigh,  Dover  and  Chatham  in  order  to  build  a 
church.  He  was  nobly  assisted  in  this  work  by  Mr.  Patrick  Kelly, 
who  spent  much  time  going  about  the  country  with  Father  Jaffre, 
and  another  very  staunch  friend  and  helper  was  Mr.  J.  B.  Williams. 
Between  25  and  30  families  were  thus  gathered  together,  forming, 
as  it  were,  the  nucleus  of  the  splendid  congregation  of  over  600 
families  who  today  worship  at  St.  Joseph's,  and  the  same  names 
that  adorn  the  records  of  these  early  days  today  stand  out  bright 
and  clear  as  staunch,  true  friends  of  the  church — Kelly,  Williams, 
Doyle,  Reardon,  Lacroix,  O'Keefe,  O'Flynn,  Donovan,  Downey, 
Forhan,  Early,  Dooling,  O'Hare,  Reaume,  Ryan,  Tobin,  O'Neill, 
Waddick,  Dillon,  Hogan,  Lamb,  Taff,  Quinn,  Robert,  Finn  and 
Sullivan.  Thus  with  willing  hearts  and  willing  hands  was  the  work 
for  St.  Joseph's  church  commenced.  The  settlers,  accustomed  to 
using  spade  and  axe,  hammer  and  pick,  went  to  work  in  earnest, 
and  Father  Jaffre  began  to  see  his  cherished  plans  realized.  Stones 
were  brought  from  Amherstburg,  timbers  were  cut  from  the  neigh- 
boring forests  of  oak  and  walnut,  and  some  were  even  brought  from 
St.  Thomas ;  brick  was  made  in  a  small  brickyard  where  now  stands 
St.  Joseph's  hospital,  and  on  the  30th  day  of  May,  in  the  year  1847, 
the  corner  stone  of  St.  Joseph's  church  was  laid  by  Right  Rev. 
Monseigneur  Lefevre,  administrator  of  the  diocese  of  Detroit. 
Father  Jaffre  labored  in  the  parish  till  1860,  building  in  1857  the 
first  presbytery.  In  1860  he  was  sent  by  his  Superior  to  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  to  look  after  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  immigrants  who  about 
that  year  began  to  swarm  into  the  country.  From  1860  to  1873 
priests  of  the  Jesuit  order  continued  to  look  after  the  interests  of 
St.  Josephs  parish,  and  the  following  names  seem  quite  familiar  yet 
to  the  older  settlers,  Fathers  Grimott,  Petit,  Ferard,  McQuaid, 
Comilleau,  Gockeln,  Dumortier,  Bayard,  Delabaysse,  Sherlock, 
Holzer,  Baudin  and  Marshall. 
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In  1853  Sandwich  was  erected  into  a  diocese  with  Bishop  Pin- 
sonneault  in  charge.  On  August  1st,  1873,  the  Basilian  Fathers  of 
Assumption  College,  Sandwich,  took  charge  of  St.  Joseph's  parish, 
and  many  of  the  older  residents  remember  well  the  kindly  and 
gentle  Fathers  Hours,  Grand  and  Ferguson,  who  at  different  times 
resided  here. 

As  a  great  number  of  Germans  settled  in  the  parish  about  this 
time,  coming  directly  from  the  Fatherland,  and  as  there  were  no 
German  priests  among  the  Basilians,  they  appealed  to  Bishop  Pin- 
sonneault  to  send  here  a  priest  who  understood  their  language. 
This  resulted  in  the  Basilians  withdrawing  fro'm  Chatham,  and  the 
Bishop  asked  the  Franciscans  to  take  charge  of  the  parish.  Coming 
as  they  did  from  the  German  Province  of  Cincinnati,  they  were  con- 
versant with  the  language,  and  on  January  25th,  1878,  we  find  Rev. 
Father  Eugene  settled  here  as  parish  priest  of  Chatham.  Father 
Eugene  holds  at  the  present  time  the  important  office  of  Superior 
General  of  the  Franciscan  order  in  America.  He  remained  here  not 
quite  a  year  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Father  Williams  in  Dec., 
1878,  who  remained  as  pastor  of  St.  Joseph's  until  1889. 

About  the  year  1880  the  Episcopal  see  was  changed  from 
Sandwich  to  London,  the  latter  being  so  much  more  central,  and 
the  late  Archbishop  Walsh,  of  Toronto,  was  the  first  Bishop  of 
London. 

It  was  during  Rev.  Father  Williams'  pastorate  that  the  present 
magnificent  temple  on  the  corner  of  Wellington  and  Queen  streets 
was  erected  at  a  cost  of  about  $65,000.  It  stands  on  the  site  of  the 
humble  church  erected  in  earlier  days  by  the  heroic  Father  Jaffre. 
Frflfm  1889  to  1897  Rev.  Father  Paul  had  charge  of  the  parish,  and 
during  his  stay  the  parish  held  an  unique  and  interesting  celebration 
commemorating  its  golden  jubilee.  It  was  a  three  days  function, 
commencing  on  Sunday,  Oct.  8th,  1895,  and  continuing  on  Monday 
and  Tuesday,  the  9th  and  10th,  and  it  was  a  joyous  and  happy  con- 
gregation that  assisted  at  the  services.  While  at  the  first  mass  in 
Chatham  in  1835  there  were  but  five  persons  assisting,  at  the  time 
of  the  celebration  of  the  golden  jubilee  there  were  2,200  Catholics 
in  the  parish,  and  the  congregation  today  numbers  over  3,000. 
From  1897  to  1901  Rev.  Father  Solanus  had  charge  of  the  parish, 
and  in  1901  came  Rev.  Father  James,  the  present  honored  pastor 
of  St.  Joseph's.  In  1909  the  interior  of  St.  Joseph's  received  a  thor- 
ough overhauling  and  the  walls  and  ceiling  were  decorated,  the  work 
costing  in  the  neighborhood  of  $10,000,  occupied  about  8  months, 
but  it  was  beautifully  done,  and  the  church  was  formally  reopened 
for  services  on  December  12th,  1909.  It  holds  the  record  today  of 
being  one  of  the  most  beautifully  decorated  churches  in  the  country. 
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To  Rev.  Father  James  is  due  the  credit  of  collecting  the  money  for 
paying  for  this  work,  as  well  as  for  paying  off  a  debt  of  about 
$20,000  on  the  church  proper,  the  balance  of  the  latter  being  wiped 
out  only  this  year. 

The  present  bell  in  the  tower  of  St.  Joseph's  rang  out  the  hours 
of  service  in  the  old  church  as  well.  There  is  a  story  told  of  a  Mr. 
Flanigan,  on  whom  devolved  the  duty  of  ringing  the  bell  in  the  old 
church,  that  one  day  the  rope  broke  and  down  crashed  the  bell 
through  the  roof  to  the  floor.  Mr.  Flanigan  escaped  unhurt,  but  the 
picture  he  made  crawling  out  through  the  door  in  his  fright  with  a 
couple  of  boards  on  his  back,  was  talked  of  by  some  of  his  old 
chums  for  long  afterward.  The  tone  of  the  bell  was  somewhat 
injured  in  the  fall,  but  it  was  sent  to  Detroit  to  be  re-cast,  and  today 
does  excellent  service  in  the  bell  tower  of  the  new  church. 


PAIN  COURT. 

The  origin  of  the  name  Pain  Court  may  be  of  interest  here 
before  entering  into  the  history  of  the  parish.  When  the  first  set- 
tlers came  to  that  part  of  the  country  early  in  the  last  century  the 
nearest  flour  mill  to  them  was  in  Detroit.  Those  who  had  neither 
horses  or  wagons  to  drive  to  Detroit  found  it  very  hard  to  procure 
flour,  and  in  summer  time  would  often  risk  going  to  Detroit  in 
canoes  in  order  to  get  flour  and  provisions.  These  trips  would 
occupy  often  over  a  week,  so  we  can  well  imagine  the  misery  and 
suffering  endured  in  bad  weather  when  it  was  impossible  to  get  to 
Detroit.  The  expression  "Bread  is  Short"  became  quite  a  familiar 
one  among  the  settlers,  expressed  more  tersely  in  French  by  the 
words  Pain  Court,  a  name  which  still  clings  to  the  little  village  in 
the  now  rich  and  prosperous  township  of  Dover. 

Until  the  year  1845  there  is  no  record  of  a  church  at  Pain  Court. 
In  that  year  Rev.  Father  Morin,  of  St.  Peters,  visited  the  district 
and  held  services  in  a  small  chapel  built  where  the  cemetery  stands 
today,  but  as  he  had  several  missions  under  his  charge  he  could 
seldom  visit  Pain  Court,  although  there  were  quite  a  number  of 
settlers  in  that  district,  mostly  of  French  origin,  who  had  come 
there  from  the  Province  of  Quebec.  In  1854  the  people  of  Pain 
Court  signed  a  petition  and  sent  it  to  Mgr.  Adolph  Pinsonneault, 
Bishop  of  Sandwich,  asking  permission  to  build  a  church,  as  the 
congregation  was  increasing  and  they  felt  that  they  could  afford  to 
build  a  church  and  support  a  pastor.  The  Bishop  encouraged  them 
in  their  undertaking  and  gave  the  desired  permission,  appointing 
the  Rev.  Father  Raynell,  of  St.  Peters,  to  look  after  the  interests  of 
the  new  parish.  The  building  was  begun  in  1854,  and  the  corner 
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stone  of  the  new  church  was  blessed  on  the  30th  of  August  the  same 
year  by  Rev.  Father  Pointe,  vicar-general  of  the  diocese.  Though 
the  church  cost  only  about  $2,000,  it  was  a  heavy  debt  for  the  young 
parish,  for  in  those  days  the  splendid  farms  that  are  today  the  pride 
of  Dover  were  either  low-lying  marshes  or  forest  lands.  It  was  not 
really  until  1862  that  the  church  was  finished  and  plastered.  Father 
Raynell  remained  in  charge  of  the  parish  until  1869,  when  he  entered 
a  Jesuit  monastery.  In  the  same  year  Father  Duprat  was  sent  to 
the  parish.  In  1874  the  church  was  destroyed  by  fire,  but  the  little 
congregation  were  not  daunted.  They  at  once  set  to  work  to  build 
a  new  brick  church,  material  for  which  was  made  by  Mr.  Edward 
Fountain,  who  had  a  flourishing  brickyard  along  Pain  Court  Creek. 
This  church  was  never  well  built,  however,  and  was  really  not 
finished  until  1885.  Its  poor  construction  was  noticed  all  the  time 
for  plaster,  stones  and  brick  were  often  falling  from  the  walls. 

Father  Baeur  succeeded  Father  Duprat  as  parish  priest  of 
Pain  Court  and  proved  himself  most  energetic  in  the  district.  In 
1884  he  established  a  mission  at  Big  Point  and  built  St.  Philip's 
church  there,  and  in  the  same  year  he  made  several  improvements 
in  the  Pain  Court  church  and  rebuilt  the  parsonage.  Father  Vil- 
leneuve  then  took  charge  of  the  parish  for  a  couple  of  years  and  he 
was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Father  Andrieux,  who  is  still  living  in 
Windsor,  retiring  on  account  of  poor  health  and  old  age.  Father 
Courtois  then  took  charge  until  1911,  when  the  present  pastor, 
Father  Emery,  was  sent  there  by  Bishop  Fallen.  The  church  so 
poorly  constructed  in  1874  was  considered  unsafe  by  many,  and  the 
late  Bishop  McEvay  warned  the  people  of  this.  Bishop  Fallen  on 
his  first  visit  to  the  church  condemned  it  outright  and  preparations 
were  made  to  build  a  new  church  just  as  soon  as  Father  Emery 
took  charge  of  the  parish.  The  foundation  was  laid  on  May  10th, 
1911.  On  the  13th  of  June  the  corner  stone  was  blessed  by  Bishop 
Fallen  and  on  March  3rd,  1912,  the  church  was  formally  opened, 
just  ten  months  after  the  foundation  was  laid.  The  building  is  a 
magnificent  Gothic  structure,  costing  about  $44,000,  over  $12,000  of 
which  has  already  been  paid  off.  During  the  same  year  a  fine  brick 
parsonage  was  built  costing  about  $6,000.  Father  Emery,  the 
present  pastor,  was  born  and  baptized  in  Pain  Court  and  received 
his  early  education  there,  studying  later  for  the  priesthood  at  the 
Grand  Seminary,  Montreal. 

To  pass  through  the  village  of  Pain  Court  today  and  ask  the 
names  of  the  residents  we  would  find  that  they  are  identical  with 
the  names  of  those  sturdy  pioneers  through  whose  energy  and  zeal 
the  first  church  was  built,  Thibodeau,  Emery,  Robert,  Blair,  Ouel- 
lette,  Goudreau,  Faubert,  Bechard,  Primeau,  Belanger,  Houle,  etc. 
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On  Good  Friday  of  this  year,  March  21st,  1913,  the  splendid 
new  church  in  Pain  Court  suffered  severely  from  the  hurricane  that 
swept  over  this  district.  The  two  tig  chimneys  were  blown  down, 
crashing  through  the  roof  of  the  church,  one  chimney  passing 
through  the  main  floor  into  the  basement  and  doing  altogether 
about  $2,500  damages. 

The  present  population  of  the  parish  of  Pain  Court  is  200 
families — in  all  one  thousand  and  sixty  persons. 


The  Old  Log  School  House 

By  Chas.  E.  Beeston 


Shortly  after  I  became  a  citizen  of  this  Great  Dominion,  forty- 
two  years  ago,  I  was  driving  in  the  hilly  part  of  North  York.  It 
was  a  warm  afternoon  late  in  May,  and  after  climbing  a  long  hill, 
we  halted  upon  the  summit,  to  rest  the  horse,  and  incidentally,  to 
give  me  an  opportunity  to  admire  the  beautiful  view  spread  around. 

Upon  the  right,  from  north  round  to  south,  were  hills  and  val- 
leys, cleared  lands  and  woods,  dotted  with  farm  houses  and  build- 
ings as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  until  lost  in  the  hazy  distant 
horizon.  To  the  left,  bordering,  and  close  to  the  road,  was  the  pri- 
meval forest  of  beech  and  maple,  just  assuming  that  beautiful  veil- 
like  appearance,  which  the  bursting  buds  cast  over  them  in  the 
spring,  while  here  and  there  a  huge  pine  thrust  its  straight  bole  and 
sombre  top  high  above  them  into  the  warm  sunlight. 

Just  where  we  had  stopped,  in  a  little  clearing  in  these  woods, 
was  an  old  log  building  fast  falling  into  ruin.  It  had  been  a  pre- 
tentious building  in  its  day,  having  two  windows  in  each  side — 
now  destitute  of  sashes.  In  the  gable  end,  facing  the  road,  a  large 
doorway,  the  door  long  since  gone,  and  in  the  opposite  end,  seen 
through  the  doorway,  the  ruins  of  a  great  fireplace  and  chimney. 

While  the  horse  rested  I  got  down  and  examined  this  old  build- 
ing. The  logs  composing  it  had  been  splendidly  hewn  from  just 
such  great  pines  as  still  stood  around.  The  ends  carefully  notched, 
fitted  clean  and  close.  The  rafters,  now  bent  and  falling  in,  hewn 
square  with  the  broad  axe. 

In  the  walls,  that  had  been  covered  again  and  again  with  white- 
wash, could  still  be  seen  rude  letters,  burnt  in  the  logs  with  a  red 
hot  iron,  or  laboriously  hacked  out  with  a  knife.  Along  the  ends, 
on  either  side  of  the  doorway,  had  been  rows  of  wooden  pegs  driven 
into  the  logs,  some  of  them  still  intact,  others  broken  off,  others  had 
fallen  out  altogether,  leaving  the  black  holes  empty. 

I  asked  my  companion,  a  native  of  those  parts,  what  the  old 
building  had  been.  "Why  that  there,"  he  replied,  "is  the  oldest 
School-house  in  the  Township,  just  how  old  I  can't  say,  but  I  have 
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heard  my  old  dad  say  as  he  helped  to  raise  it  when  first  he  came  to 
the  country,  a  boy  from  the  old  land,  and  he's  seventy  passed,  so 
you  bet  she's  good  and  old." 

My  thoughts  were  busy  with  the  old  school-house  during  the 
remainder  of  the  drive. 

How  momentous  a  question  with  these  early  settlers  must  have 
been  the  education  of  their  children,  remembering  the  terrible 
handicap  the  neglect  of  it  had  been,  and  still  was,  to  many  of  thejm- 
selves!  One  can  imagine  some  earnest  thinker  upon  this  subject, 
awakening  the  interest  and  the  consciences  of  his  neighbours  into 
activity,  resulting  in  the  holding  of  meetings,  discussing  ways  and 
means,  and  the  final  determination  to  form  a  section,  and  build  a 
school  house.  Bees  were  held  for  clearing  the  ground,  hewing  the 
logs  and  rafters,  constructing  the  rude  furniture  and  final  raising  of 
the  building.  Oh  the  great  evening  of  the  opening,  and  the  pride  of 
the  workers  in  "our  school  house"  when  at  last  the  work  was  com- 
pleted !  No  small  task  to  accomplish,  all  this,  by  a  scattered  com- 
munity engaged  in  the  exacting  toil  of  settlers  in  a  forest  covered 
land. 

No  doubt  there  were  such  sections  formed,  and  buildings  erect- 
ed, under  the  same  hard  conditions,  in  the  County  of  Kent,  at  that 
time,  as  in  the  County  of  York;  unfortunately  the  records  concern- 
ing them  are  not  attainable  after  so  long  a  lapse  of  time,  otherwise 
much  interesting  information  might  be  given  relating  to  them. 

The  settlers  in  those  days  worked  under  what  was  entitled 
"The  Common  Schools  Act  of  1816."  Its  principal  provisions  were 
that  it  authorized  the  inhabitants  of  any  locality  to  convene  a  meet- 
ing at  which  provision  might  be  made  for  building  or  providing  a 
school  house,  securing  the  necessary  number  of  scholars  (twenty  or 
more),  providing  for  the  salaries  of  teachers,  and  electing  three 
trustees  for  the  management  of  the  school.  The  United  Empire 
Loyalists  anticipated  this  Act  of  their  own  volition,  only  without, 
of  course,  receiving  the  small  grant  from  the  Government  that  this 
act  provided  for,  (which  act  was  hedged  about  with  the  usual  red- 
tape  formalities  and  delays,  incident  to  grants  in  general,  that  make 
the  obtaining  of  them  a  very  weariness  to  the  flesh  of  the  applicants 
therefor). 

I  relate  this  little  incident  of  my  visit  to  the  old  school  house 
because  it  made  a  great  impression  upon  me  at  the  time,  and  gave 
me  to  understand  that  I  had  come  among  a  people  who  under  any 
circumstances  were  determined  to  obtain  for  their  children  the  right 
and  opportunity  to  be  educated  that  had  been  denied  to  their  for- 
bears. That  the  new  nation  they  were  building  should  never 
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merit  the  reproach,  alas,  justly  laid  upon  the  rich  old  mother  land 
of  England,  that  in  the  matter  of  their  education  she  had  fearfully 
neglected  her  children. 

And  indeed  this  young  new  people  had  need  of  determination 
and  vigilance,  for  the  laws  in  existence  when  the  old  York  school 
house  was  built  were  wretchedly  crude  and  inefficient.  Old  stat- 
utes of  George  III.  and  William  IV.,  were  merely  permissive,  pro- 
viding no  scheme  for  free  schools  for  all,  simply  allowing  communi- 
ties, upon  their  own  initiative,  to  form  something  analogous  to  our 
present  school  section,  levy  a  rate  upon  those  only  who  desired  to 
enter  the  scheme,  and  whose  children  alone  had  the  right  to  attend 
the  school. 

Having  formed  a  section,  and  built  a  school  house,  the  difficul- 
ties still  to  be  overcome  were  very  great,  the  most  pressing  perhaps 
was  that  of  obtaining  a  teacher,  almost  all  males  in  those  days,  and 
very  often,  although  men  of  some  intelligence,  ability,  and  acquire- 
ments, many  of  them  were  drifters,  of  indifferent  character,  and 
morals,  the  salaries  offered  being  too  small  to  attract  men  of  a  better 
class,  and  small  as  they  were,  were  very  difficult  to  collect  in  specie. 
The  system  of  boarding  them  around  in  the  houses  of  the  settlers 
for  short  periods  necessitated,  very  often,  the  travelling  of  long 
distances  to  and  from  the  schools,  giving  no  sort  of  permanent  home 
life,  comfort,  or  companionship.  The  system,  too,  of  keeping  the 
schools  open  during  the  winter  months  only,  offering  no  continu- 
ance of  employment,  sent  teachers  away  in  the  spring,  generally 
never  to  return,  giving  the  section  trustees  the  difficulty  over  and 
over  again  of  obtaining  others.  Then,  again,  there  were  no  author- 
ized text  books,  or  system  of  teaching,  each  teacher  pursued  the 
plan  that  seemed  best  to  himself,  or  no  plan  at  all.  Each  child 
brought  what  books  he  or  she  had,  often  one  book  or  slate  doing 
duty  for  several  scholars.  Blackboards  were  almost  unknown,  and 
the  small  appliances  of  ink,  pencils,  and  paper  difficult  to  procure. 
The  only  appliance  that  seemed  to  be  in  profusion  was  that  substi- 
tute for  the  cane,  known  as  the  "blue  beech  gad,"  and  that  was  a 
great  deal  too  much  in  evidence. 

But  we  must  remember  that  this  was  in  the  days  of  the  be- 
ginning of  things  educational  in  our  great  country,  and  if  we  look 
back  over  its  history  we  shall  see  many  names  of  men  and  women 
who  have  risen  to  great  eminence  in  it  whose  first  glimmerings  of 
an  education  were  received  under  these  primative  conditions.  All 
honor  to  those  who  strove  valiantly  through  these  early  times  to 
attain  what  we  possess  now,  a  Free  School  System  throughout  the 
land. 
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The  settlement  of  the  County  of  Kent  came  mostly  from  the 
westward  by  way  of  Amherstburg  and  Sandwich.  I  find  that  there 
was  a  primitive  section  in  Raleigh  Township  rather  more  than  two 
miles  eastward  of  the  line  now  known  as  the  Drake  Road,  on  the 
old  Dolsen  lot.  The  name  of  the  teacher  has  been  lost  in  antiquity, 
but  the  remembrance  of  his  personality  still  remains  in  the  mind  of 
a  gentleman  (one  time  his  pupil,  who  gave  me  information  re- 
garding this  school) ,  not  so  much  for  his  scholorly  attainments,  but 
more  for  his  being  a  positive  genius  in  the  art  of  devising  forms  of 
punishment,  a  favorite  one  being  the  hoisting  of  the  victim  upon 
the  back  of  another  boy  who  carried  him  round  a  huge  box-stove, 
standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  until  he  arrived  over  a  hole 
burnt  in  the  floor,  whereupon  he  was  supposed  to  bend  down  for 
the  ostensible  purpose  of  spying  through  it:  this  was  the  psycho- 
logical moment  for  the  application,  upon  the  defenseless  person  of 
the  offender,  of  a  blue  beech  in  the  hands  of  another  boy  who  stood 
ready,  and  alas,  all  too  willing  to  apply  it.  One,  Charlie  Williajms, 
at  that  time  a  resident  boy  of  the  section,  who,  although  he  is  now 
no  more,  is  still  remembered  in  Chatham  as  a  good  deal  of  a  char- 
acter, and  for  being  connected  with  the  famous  drainage  suit  of 
Williams  and  Raleigh,  was  an  ever  ready  and  most  effective  exe- 
cutioner, a  sort  of  "little  Wackford."  Another  section  was  formed 
round  where  the  present  Bloomfield  school  house  now  stands.  In 
those  days  this  school  was  held  in  one  end  of  an  old  log  house  par- 
titioned off  from  the  part  in  which  dwelt  a  family.  This  was  in  the 
year  1844.  Mr.  Charles  Laird  was  the  teacher ;  his  form  of  punish- 
ment being  more  humane,  if  less  effectual.  A  hole  had  been  exca- 
vated under  the  floor,  for  the  purpose  of  what  was  then  known  as  a 
"tater  pit"  in  primitive  houses,  and  the  culprit  was  compelled  to 
descend  into  this  Hades,  the  trap-door  was  closed  upon  him,  the 
teacher's  chair  placed  upon  the  trap-door,  and  there  the  sinner  re- 
mained in  lonely  darkness  until  recess,  or  until  school  was  dismiss- 
ed, when  he  was  released.  The  ingenuity  of  the  scholars,  in  this 
case,  surpassed  that  of  the  teacher,  for  they,  by  dint  of  great  per- 
severance—for boys — scraped  a  hole  under  the  logs  forming  the 
wall,  through  which  they  crept  to  sunlight  and  freedom,  being  al- 
ways careful  to  return  in  time  to  be  released  in  the  orthodox  man- 
ner by  the  Domine.  There  also  stood  an  old  school  house  across 
the  river  on  the  Dover  side,  near  Thornbury  Cottage,  Sheriff  Foot's 
place,  which,  after  passing  through  the  phases  of  log  and  frame 
construction,  was  at  last  torn  down,  upon  the  section  being  moved 
to  the  second  concession,  and  the  fine  brick  building  now  standing 
there  was  erected.  So  through  the  County  of  Kent  might  be  found 
in  the  thirties  and  forties  such  primitive  accessories  to  education. 
From  such  small  beginnings  has  been  developed,  in  the  process  of 
time,  the  comprehensive  Public  School  System  of  which  the  people 
of  Canada  are  so  justly  proud. 
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Agitate !  agitate !  was  the  cry  of  O'Connell,  and  of  all  O'Con- 
nells,  individual  or  collective,  that  have  ever  brought  about  any 
real  reform. 

About  this  time,  1840,  we  find  the  people  of  Upper  Canada  agi- 
tating for  many  reforms  in  the  matter  of  education,  perhaps  not  so 
much  for  reform  of  the  old  system  as  for  the  creation  and  intro- 
duction of  a  new.  That  those  reformers  must  have  encountered 
the  usual  obstacles  common  to  all  reformers,  inertness,  procrastin- 
ation, vested  interests,  political  opposition,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  is 
certain,  for  we  find  in  the  Chatham  "Journal"  of  August  7th,  1841, 
the  following,  an  extract  from  the  "Montreal  Messenger":  "The 
darkest  hour  precedes  the  dawn  of  day.  The  dawn  of  Education 
illumines  the  Western  horizon.  The  laws  of  refraction  make  the 
dawn  perceptable  we  suppose,  for  as  yet  the  luminary  of  Day  has 
not  shown  his  disc  above  it.  We  hope  the  appearance  of  dawn  may 
not  be  illusory,  like  unto  the  mock  moons  we  sometimes  see  in  the 
sky.  A  more  appropriate  name  for  the  introduction  of  the  Educa- 
tion Bill  there  could  not  be  found  than  Day.  The  provisions  of 
the  bill  are  greedily  watched  for  by  the  hungry  poor  of  Canada. 
The  Solicitor  General  states  'that  in  Upper  Canada  the  schools  edu- 
cate only  one  in  eighteen  of  the  population,  and  that  in  Lower  Can- 
ada there  are  120,000  of  the  youth  of  both  sexes  who  receive  not  the 
slightest  description  of  elementary  education/  We  sincerely  hope 
the  Solicitor  General  was  not  telling  the  truth,  for  if  he  has,  who 
will  find  fault  with  Lord  Mansfield's  decision  that,  Truth  is  a 
libel/  " 

I  am  not  familiar  with  the  situation  of  the  political  parties  in 
Upper  Canada  at  that  time,  but  the  extract  just  quoted  has  a  strong 
odor  of  an  opposition  paper  in  its  satire,  and  goes  to  show  us  that 
party  organs  in  their  tone  have  changed  very  little  in  seventy  years. 

This  education  bill  became  law  on  the  eighteenth  of  September, 
1841,  to  come  into  force  January  the  first,  1842.  It  was  generally 
condemned,  its  great  faults  being  that  it  did  not  provide  for  com- 
pulsory free  education,  proper  payment  of  teachers,  and  for  its 
manner  of  appointing  School  Commissioners. 

The  "Chatham  Journal"  in  an  article  appearing  on  January  the 
twenty-third,  1842,  condemns  the  majority  of  School  Commission- 
ers appointed  under  the  Act,  all  over  the  Province,  as  being  entirely 
unfit  for  the  office,  and  in  support  of  this  quotes  as  follows  frota 
"The  Woodstock  Herald,"  which  in  speaking  of  what  it  calls  the 
"deformities  of  the  absurd  Act"  says :  "In  almost  every  case  there 
has  been  a  strenuous  attempt — which  shows  the  want  of  educa- 
tion— to  exclude  intelligent  educated  people  from  the  management 
of  the  schools.  In  short  if  it  had  been  the  settled  purpose  of  the 
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people  to  prevent  this  bill  working  beneficially  they  could  not  have 
adopted  more  effectual  means  to  accomplish  that  purpose  than  the 
studied  rejection  of  educated  men  as  School  Commissioners,  which 
is  so  observable  in  the  recent  elections.-'  The  writer  then  goes  on 
to  recite  the  duties  of  School  Commissioners,  and  asks  how  men  of 
such  attainments  could  be  expected  to  discharge  them.  This  criti- 
cism could  not  fairly  be  advanced,  I  think,  against  the  Commission- 
ers first  elected  by  the  County  of  Kent. 

The  first  Commissioners  elected  under  this  Act  for  the  Town- 
ship of  Howard,  upon  the  5th  day  of  December,  1842,  at  a  meeting 
held  at  the  school  house  on  the  Middle  Road,  were  J.  Jewitt, 
Christopher  Wilson,  Sr.,  Archibald  McLarty,  Hooper  King,  David 
Arnold,  John  Williams  and  Duncan  McKinlay.  The  Township  of 
Harwich  elected  on  January  8th,  1842,  (history  does  not  say  at 
what  place)  J.  F.  Delmage,  Dr.  Robertson,  Wm.  Nelson,  Peter 
Walker,  John  Ridley,  Wm.  Nicholls  and  Michael  McGarvin ;  and  for 
Raleigh,  Edwin  Larwell,  John  N.  Holmes  and  Col.  Little.  The 
Township  of  Orford  elected  on  February  the  5th,  of  the  same  year, 
John  Stewart,  John  Stone,  George  Henry,  Archibald  Walker  and 
John  Sinclair.  I  can  find  no  records  for  the  other  Townships  of  the 
County,  nor  for  the  Town  of  Chatham.  Am  I  right  in  assuming, 
from  seeing  the  name  of  Larwell  among  the  Commissioners  for 
Raleigh,  that  Chatham  at  that  time  was  under  that  commission,  or 
a  joint  commission  of  the  Townships  of  Harwich  and  Raleigh! 
Again  on  March  the  5th,  1842,  the  Harwich  Commissioners  met 
and  defined  the  sections  for  the  township,  the  number  being  ten, 
which  certainly  shows  that  school  houses  were  fairly  numerous 
then.  There  are  only  thirteen  sections  in  the  township  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

These  are  the  scanty  facts  that  I  have  gathered  concerning  the 
Common  schools  of  Kent  at  that  time.  Before  I  leave  what  I  sup- 
pose I  may  call  the  Rural  schools,  and  refer  to  those  of  the  Town  of 
Chatham,  I  will  give  short  extracts  from  the  Statistical  Table  and 
reports  of  some  of  the  District  Superintendents  embodied  in  the 
"Annual  Report  to  Government  of  the  Normal,  Model  and  Com- 
mon schools  in  Upper  Canada  for  the  year  1851.  (Great  advances 
had  been  made  from  the  Act  of  1842,  to  the  passing  of  the  1st  Ryer- 
son  Act  of  1850,  as  evidenced  by  the  very  title  of  the  report.) 

"County  of  Kent,  No.  of  Teachers  sixty,  fifty-six  males  and 
four  females.  Trained  at  the  Normal  School,  one  of  each  sex.  At 
other  Institutions,  one;  Church  of  England,  eighteen;  Roman 
Catholics,  six;  Presbyterians,  eighteen;  Methodists,  twelve;  Bap- 
tists, five;  Congregationalists,  one.  Salaries,  males  with  board, 
$200.00;  without,  $250.00.  Females  with  board,  $130.00;  without, 
$150.00."  At  any  rate  we  have  abandoned  the  practice  of  paying 
such  princely  salaries. 
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From  the  report  of  District  Superintendent,  Thomas  Cross, 
Esq.,  M.  D. :  (Dr.  Cross  I  understand  was  a  gentleman  whose  gift 
of  rhetoric  excelled  his  powers  of  mind,  and  his  friends,  when  de- 
siring to  use  the  former,  assisted  the  deficiencies  of  the  latter  by 
supplying  the  ammunition  he  was  to  fire  off.  He  uses  grand,  elo- 
quent language  in  his  report,  and  is  very  prolix.)  I  have  condensed. 
He  condemns  "The  appearance  and  want  of  comfort  in  the  school 
houses;  says  that  every  section  should  obtain  a  freehold  upon 
which  to  build  its  school  house ;  that  the  grounds  should  be  planted 
with  trees  and  beautified ;  complains  of  the  absence  of  playgrounds ; 
of  the  actual  want  of  any  sanitary  conveniences ;  deplors  the  miser- 
able stipends  paid  to  teachers,  resulting  in  the  degradation  of  the 
profession,  attracting  men  of  mental  incapacity  and  bad  moral 
character;  the  principal  object  of  trustees  in  many,  too  many,  in- 
stances, is  to  procure  the  services  of  a  qualified  teacher  at  the  least 
expense  and  still  keep  the  school  open  all  the  year  round;  hopes 
that  the  Free  System  will  soon  be  made  compulsory  instead  of 
permissive ;  desires  a  uniform  series  of  text  books,  and  libraries  es- 
tablished in  connection  with  every  school  open  for  publice  use." 
Whether  the  thoughts  expressed  in  this  report  were  the  doctor's 
own,  or  only  the  words  in  which  they  are  expressed,  matters  not, 
the  report  is  to  the  mark  and  is  good  common  sense. 

From  the  report  of  John  Stone,  Esq.,  Orford:  Mr.  Stone  is 
optimistic.  He  says:  "The  schools  in  this  township,  I  am  happy 
to  say,  are  on  the  whole  improving.  Some  of  them  are  in  a  satis- 
factory condition  and  would,  I  think,  suffer  nothing  from  compari- 
son with  the  schools  of  any  of  the  surrounding  townships."  One 
section,  he  was  happy  to  say,  had  adopted  the  free  school  system. 
He  trusts  it  would  go  on  and  prosper  and  be  an  incentive  to  others 
to  do  likewise.  He  is  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  Free  School  Sys- 
tem, considers  it  the  greatest  boon  any  Government  can  confer 
upon  its  subjects  and  prays  that  the  exertions  on  behalf  of  Free 
Schools  may  continue  with  success.  All  of  which  goes  to  show 
that  Mr.  Stone  was  an  intelligent  man,  travelling  in  the  direction 
of  progress. 

The  reports  of  Dr.  Cross  and  Mr.  Stone  are  the  only  ones  from 
the  County  of  Kent  appearing  in  the  Government  report  for  1851. 
In  glancing  over  those  of  other  counties,  I  find  the  tenor  of  them 
all  is  for  the  speedy  passage  of  a  statute  establishing  a  Free  School 
system. 

Just  here,  in  dismissing  the  rural  schools,  let  me  again  quote 
from  the  Journal,  July  30th,  1842 :  "The  editor  is  glad  to  see  that 
the  Superintendent  of  Education  is  touring  the  Western  District, 
with  the  object  of  observing  the  working  of  the  Act,  to  be  pre- 
pared at  the  next  sitting  of  the  Legislature  to  point  out  its  defici- 
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ences,  with  the  object  of  amendments,  with  the  hope  that  it  will  be 
made  what  it  was  intended  to  be — a  blessing  to  the  people."  Again, 
in  its  issue  of  October  5th,  of  the  same  year,  the  editor  says :  "In- 
telligence has  reached  him  that  the  Reverend  Superintendent  of 
Education,  Robert  Murray,  will  be  at  Sandwich  on  the  20th  instant. 

Chatham  Schools. — From  the  Journal  of  January  21st,  1843,  I 
find  the  following:  "Articles  of  Agreement  entered  into  this  24th 
day  of  July,  1831,  between  the  Rev.  Thomas  Morley,  Peter  Paul 
Lacroix  and  Claud  Carter,  all  of  the  Town  of  Chatham,  Trustees  of 
the  Common  School  of  said  Town,  promise  and  engage  for  them- 
selves and  successors,  to  expend  all  the  moneys  faithfully  in  the 
erection  and  building  of  a  frame  house  for  the  sole  use  of  the  com- 
mon school  in  said  Town  of  Chatham,  and  promise  not  to  admit 
into  said  school  any  child,  or  children,  whose  parents  are  not  sub- 
scribers to  these  Articles  without  said  parents  do  previously  pay 
the  sum  of  two  shillings  and  six  pence  currency,  entry  money  for 
such  scholars." 

The  building  referred  to  in  the  document  just  quoted  was  erect- 
ed where  the  Central  school  now  stands.  The  bad  state  of  repair 
into  which  the  building  had  been  allowed  to  fall  was  the  cause  of 
a  newspaper  controversy  between  a  Mr.  Bassett,  the  teacher,  and 
Mr.  Peter  Paul  Lacroix,  during  which,  on  the  date  mentioned,  the 
above  quotation  appeared  in  the  Journal.  I  am  not  certain,  but  I 
think  the  three  gentlemen  mentioned  were  the  first  Board  of  Com- 
mon School  Trustees  for  Chatham.  There  were  other  schools  in  the 
town,  but  they  were  private  enterprises,  principally  conducted  by 
ladies,  for,  generally  speaking,  little  girls,  although  some  took  small 
boys  also,  really  preparatory  schools  for  young  children.  The  days 
of  kindergarten  were  as  yet  far  below  the  horizon.  One  of  these 
schools  was  kept  by  two  sisters,  the  Misses  Pratt,  in  a  house  built 
upon  the  point  where  Harrison  Hall  now  stands;  another  by  a 
Miss  Scott,  the  locality  of  which  I  cannot  ascertain. 

In  the  Government  Report  that  I  have  already  referred  to, 
under  the  part  dealing  with  Towns  and  Municipalities,  appears  ex- 
tracts from  the  report  of  the  Board  of  School  Trustees  of  the  Town 
of  Chatham.  It  is  too  long  to  quote  in  full.  It  states  that  the  Town 
of  Chatham  formally  comprised  portions  of  three  distinct  munici- 
palities, Raleigh,  Harwich  and  Chatham  Townships,  each  having 
an  interest  in  the  school  affairs  pertaining  to  its  own  particular 
township.  By  royal  proclamation,  on  1st  January,  1851,  Chatham 
became  a  separate  corporation,  and  thereupon  the  several  school 
interests  above  alluded  to  became  consolidated  under  a  Board  of 
Trustees  then  to  be  appointed  and  adopted  by  the  present  Common 
Schools'  Act.  It  goes  on  to  say  that  the  present  board  feels  justi- 
fied in  remarking  that  prior  to  the  year  1851  the  inhabitants  of 
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Chatham,  in  anticipation  of  a  speedy  incorporation  of  their  town, 
deferred  the  consideration  of  improving  their  schools  until  separate 
organization  would  enable  them  to  do  so  with  a  greater  prospect  of 
future  advantage.  I  suppose  from  this  that  Mr.  Bassett's  com- 
plaint was  made  upon  good  and  sufficient  grounds  and  was  not 
unreasonable.  It  was  decided  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  visit  and 
report  upon  the  common  schools  in  the  towns  of  London  and  Brant- 
ford.  (The  grand  institution  of  junketing  you  will  observe  is  not 
new.)  The  report  favored  the  Brantford  school.  The  plan  was 
adopted  and  at  the  time  of  this  report  the  building  was  nearly  com- 
pleted. The  report  says :  "The  dimensions  were  sixty  feet  by  forty 
feet.  It  is  built  of  an  excellent  quality  of  brick,  with  cut  stone 
corners,  and  a  front  ornamented  with  that  material,  giving  the 
building  an  architectural  character,  which  induces  a  creditable 
opinion  of  the  enterprise  of  Chatham."  Qualified  teachers  had  been 
engaged  at  liberal  salaries.  However,  a  speedy  opening  was  anti- 
cipated. The  report  winds  up  with  remarking  that  the  sum  required 
for  the  building  and  direct  payment  of  the  teachers'  salaries  has 
been  a  heavy  tax  upon  the  ratepayers,  and  may  perhaps  induce  a 
careful  selection  of  the  trustees,  charged  as  they  are  with  the  ex- 
penditure of  so  much  money  and  the  direction  of  the  school. 

This  building,  successor  to  the  old  frame  one  built  in  1831,  of 
which  Mr.  Norman  L.  Freeman  (father  of  the  late  Mrs.  John  E. 
Brook)  was  the  first  teacher,  was  the  Central  school,  pulled  down 
some  years  ago  to  be  replaced  by  the  immense  pile  of  bricks  now 
occupying  its  site.  The  first  teachers  were  Mr.  Duncan  Sinclair 
and  Mr.  McCorqudale;  afterwards  a  Mr.  Duncan  McCall,  who  be- 
came the  town  clerk. 

After  the  passing  of  the  Ryerspn  Act  municipalities  had  power, 
under  certain  conditions,  to  establish  Grammar  schools,  the  first 
step  in  the  direction  of  higher  education.  The  people  of  Chatham 
were  not  long  in  availing  themselves  of  this  privilege.  The  first 
Grammar  school  was  held  in  one  of  the  jury  rooms  in  the  Court 
House,  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jameson,  a  profound 
scholar  and  great  disciplinarian.  Stories  are  told  of  his  practice 
of  standing  at  the  entrance  while  the  boys,  twenty-two  in  number, 
filed  in  from  recess,  when  he  applied  the  "taws"  to  the  hands  of 
each  as  they  passed  him  in  punishment  for  the  deeds  of  omission  or 
commission  that  he  felt  sure  they  had  committed  during  the  day. 

A  Mr.  Sween  was  another  teacher  of  the  Grammar  school.  The 
late  Wm.  Ball,  then  one  of  the  boys,  to  "even  up"  got  hold  of  these 
"taws"  and  cut  it  into  several  tails.  Unhappily  this  form  of  re- 
venge only  added  to  the  torture  the  thing  was  capable  of  inflicting, 
much  to  the  disgust  of  the  victims,  one  of  whom  told  me  the  other 
day  that  "it  was  the  only  mean  action  Billy  Ball  was  even  known 
to  have  committed." 
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The  school  for  some  reason  or  other  was  soon  removed  from 
the  Court  House  into  a  room  in  the  old  military  barracks  on  Te- 
cumseh  Park,  where  it  remained  until  a  home  of  its  own  was  built, 
that  home  being  the  old  High  school,  razed  in  1910. 

In  summing  it  all  up  one  cannot  but  be  impressed  with  the 
wonderful  strides  the  facilities  for  the  education  of  the  youth  of 
the  land  have  made  within  the  years  comprehended  in  this  meagre 
paper. 

The  Public  school,  from  the  primitive  Common  school  I  have 
tried  to  describe,  has  developed  into  the  free  graded  school  of  to- 
day into  which  any  child  may  enter  through  the  kindergarten  at 
the  age  of  four  years,  should  his  parents  so  desire,  pass  through 
the  different  grades  and  the  final  examination  into  the  High  School 
or  Collegiate  Institute  (the  evolution  of  the  old  Grammar  schools), 
there  through  the  lower  and  upper  schools  to  matriculate  for  the 
University  (again  the  evolution  of  the  old  Church  schols  and  Upper 
Canada  College). 

Surely  our  youth  has  the  widest,  most  ample  opportunities  to 
fit  themselves  for  any  profession  or  calling  in  life  they  may  desire 
to  enter.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  great  benefits  entail 
great  responsibilities,  national  and  individual.  The  responsibility 
placed  upon  every  youth  of  our  land,  of  either  sex,  from  the  benefits 
they  receive  from  our  educational  institutions  is  that  each  shall  do 
his  share  in  the  building  up  of  a  great  and  righteous  nation. 


The  Birth  of  Chatham 

By  Thomas  Scullard 


The  history  of  the  City  of  Chatham  affords  few  materials  which 
arrest  the  attention  and  furnish  the  theme  of  a  thrilling  story,  al- 
though, if  we  could  pierce  the  veil  which  shrouds  the  distant  past, 
we  should,  no  doubt,  find  romance  enough.  Arrow  heads,  stone 
axes,  broken  pottery  and  time-worn  bones  found  near  the  present 
Maple  Leaf  cemetery  show  conclusively  that  at  one  time  a  large 
and  populous  Indian  village  was  situate  on  the  banks  of  the  Escun- 
nisepe,  as  the  Thames  was  then  called  in  the  musical  language  of 
the  aborigines.  River  La  Tranche,  the  next  name  it  bore,  brings  up 
a  vision  of  the  noble  and  heroic  Jesuit  Fathers  and  of  the  glories  of 
the  Court  of  his  most  Christian  Majesty,  the  great  Louis  of  France, 
who  extended  his  sway  over  even  this  remote  corner  of  the  world. 
But  the  tide  of  battle  passed  over  the  land,  and  with  the  change  of 
masters  ca,me  a  change  of  name,  and  our  river  became  and  still 
remains  the  Thames. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  Chatham  narrowly  missed  being 
the  capital  of  Western  Canada.  When  Governor  Simcoe  contem- 
plated moving  the  seat  of  government  from  Newark,  it  is  said  that 
the  present  site  of  Chatham  was  his  first  choice  for  the  new  capital, 
and,  although  Toronto  was  finally  chosen,  he  still  thought  "the 
forks"  an  important  site.  In  1794  the  Government  established  a 
shipyard  here  and  several  gunboats  were  built  at  this  yard. 

In  1795  the  Governor-in-Council  set  aside  600  acres  of  land  as 
a  town  plot.  This  land  comprised  lots  1  and  2  in  Harwich  and  lot 
24  in  Raleigh.  A  portion  of  this  was  surveyed  and  mapped  out  by 
Deputy  Surveyor  Abram  Iredel  to  the  number  of  113  lots  of  one 
acre  each.  The  ground  which  the  survey  covers  is  the  double  tier 
of  lots  commencing  at  the  present  eastern  boundary  and  comprised 
between  Gaol  and  Water  streets  to  William  street;  thence  the 
double  tier  of  lots  between  Colbourne  and  Murray  streets  to  the 
eastern  boundary;  thence,  crossing  the  Creek,  the  double  tier  be- 
tween Wellington  and  King  streets  to  the  western  boundary.  The 
present  Tecumseh  Park  was  reserved  for  military  purposes,  and  tke 
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triangular  piece  of  land  where  Dr.  Duncan's  residence  now  is  was 
set  aside  as  a  church  site.  Subsequently  the  Glebe  lands  over  the 
Creek  were  substituted  for  the  church  site. 

During  the  war  of  1812  General  Proctor's  army,  ac- 
companied by  the  great  Shawnee  chieftain,  Tecumseh,  in 
their  retreat  up  the  river  Thames,  halted  at  Chatham. 
The  Indians  occupied  the  military  reserve  (now  Tecumseh 
Park)  and  the  British  lay  opposite  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
river.  The  point  at  the  junction  of  the  Thames  and  McGregor's 
creek  was  regarded  by  Tecumseh  as  the  best  place  to  make  a  stand 
against  General  Harrison's  Kentuckians,  who  were  pursuing  them, 
and  it  is  said  that  Proctor  promised  the  Indians  he  would  there 
fight  for  their  homes  and  villages,  but  for  some  reason,  not  very 
clearly  known,  he  decided,  after  burning  his  boats  and  stores,  to 
retreat  further  up  the  river.  A  stand  was  finally  made  at  Moravi- 
antown,  where  the  whole  force  was  defeated  and  Tecumseh  slain. 
The  memory  of  this  noble  Indian,  the  last  great  man  of  a  decaying 
race,  is  still  green  in  the  minds  of  old  settlers  a  hundred  years  after 
his  death.  The  old  military  reserve  was  named  Tecumseh  Park  to 
commemorate  him,  and  an  association  has  been  formed  in  Chatham, 
under  the  patronage  of  His  Highness  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  to 
erect  a  monument  to  his  memory  on  the  park. 

Grants  of  several  of  the  town  plot  lots  had  been  made  as  early 
as  1802,  but  no  real  settlement  was  made  until  many  years  after. 
William  Chrysler  was  perhaps  the  first  permanent  settler.  That 
was  in  the  year  1820.  He  erected  a  log  house  on  the  spot  where 
Dr.  T.  K.  Holmes'  residence  now  stands.  Old  St.  Paul's  English 
Church  was  built  the  same  year.  The  first  public  school  was  erected 
on  the  site  of  the  present  Central  school  in  1831.  In  1833  a  census 
was  taken,  when  the  population  was  found  to  be  300.  In  1837 
North  Chatham  was  first  surveyed.  In  1841  Chatham  attained  the 
dignity  of  corporate  existence  as  a  village.  In  1855  it  was  incorpor- 
ated as  a  town  and  in  1895  it  became  a  city. 

The  story  of  the  development  of  Chatham  from  a  clearing  in 
the  bush  into  a  prosperous  and  progressive  city  will  be  told  in  the 
various  papers  contributed  from  time  to  time  by  members  of  the 
Society,  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  published  in  subsequent  annual 
reports. 
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Our  Storied  Past 

By  Katherine  B.  CoutU. 


F  all  the  vast  past  that  has  rolled  over  the  world  since  its 
beginning  we  can  look  back  over  that  of  the  part  that 
is  now  our  county  only  a  scant  three  centuries ;  and  of 
two  thirds  of  this  time  the  little  we  know,  like  a  candle 
burning  at  midnight,  only  makes  the  general  darkness 
more  apparent.  At  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  Century  this 
country  north  of  Lake  Erie  was  inhabited  by  Neutral  Indians — so 
called  because  in  the  war  between  the  Iroquois  and  Hurons  they 
took  no  part,  allowing  each  party  passage  through  their  country; 
for  which  courtesy  the  Iroquois  rewarded  them  about  the  middle 
of  the  century  by  driving  them  out  and  taking  possession  of  their 
lands.  The  neutrals  had  five  villages  between  the  Grand  River  and 
the  Detroit — little  clusters  of  cabins  surrounded  by  plots  of  Indian 
corn  and  squash,  tilled  by  the  squaws  with  their  hands  or  their  rude 
implements,  whither  the  braves  might  return  to  rest  from  hunting, 
fishing  or  war.  One  of  these  villages  was  near  the  site  of  Ridge- 
town.  Champlain  wished  to  visit  the  Neutrals,  of  whom  he  had 
heard,  but  was  unable  to  do  so. 

Their  country  was  well  known  to  French  fur  traders — both  the 
licensed  traders  and  their  illegitimate  brothers,  the  Couriers  du  Bois 
— "those  picturesque  but  nameless  figures  that  flit  everywhere  ac- 
ross the  dim  dawn  of  Canadian  history."  The  early  relations  of 
the  missionaries  are  full  of  complaints  of  the  disorder  they  wrought 
at  their  mission  stations.  Indeed,  they  were  outlaws,  proscribed 
by  the  state  and  banned  by  the  church,  and  they  seem  to  have  lived 
lives  as  merry  as  any  outlaw  of  song  or  story.  With  hundreds  of 
good  leagues  between  them  and  the  nearest  officers  of  the  law  they 
might  well  defy  the  state's  proscription.  Whether  they  escaped 
equally  scathless  from  the  ban  of  the  church  we  have  no  means  of 
knowing.  Self-enfranchised  from  the  grinding  tyranny  of  France 
or  the  smothering  paternalism  of  Canada,  a  man  might  well  be  dis- 
posed tp  pay  a  high  price  for  freedom.  But  the  price  these  men 
paid  was  civilization  itself.  They  took  Indian  wives  and  be- 
came at  every  point  savages.  They  carried  their  harvest  of  pelts 
indifferently  to  English,  Dutch  or  French — to  the  highest  purchas- 
er, thus  discarding  nationality  as  well  as  civilization.  Fur  traders, 
however,  lawful  or  unlawful,  neither  added  to  the  contemporary 
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knowledge  of  geography  nor  left  behind  them  data  for  the  historian. 
It  was  not  to  their  interest  to  do  so. 

In  the  winter  of  1639-40  Fathers  Breboeuf  and  Chaumonomont 
followed  the  winter  trail  through  the  Neutral  Country  and  visited 
all  their  villages,  hoping  for  some  encouragement  to  establish  a 
mission  amongst  them  to  be  known  as  the  Mission  of  the  Angels. 
They  gave  saints'  names  to  the  villages — that  near  Ridgetown  be- 
ing named  St.  Joseph.  It  was  probably  from  their  "Relations" 
that  the  Sandow  maps  of  1650  and  1656  were  made.  The  villages 
with  their  names  appear  on  both  maps,  and  on  the  last  the  Thames 
River  for  the  first  time  is  shown.  It  was  called  by  the  Indians  Aus 
Kunsaubee  or  Antlered  River,  from  its  appearance  near  its  source.  It 
must  have  been  a  good  deal  later  than  this  that  the  French  called  it 
it  Riviere  La  Tranche.  Governor  Simcoe  gave  it  its  present  name. 
Not  finding  here  the  encouragement  they  had  hoped  for,  Father 
Breboeuf  and  his  companion  went  north  and  established  the  Mis- 
sion of  the  Apostles  among  the  Hurons  on  the  Shores  of  the  Geor- 
gian Bay. 

In  1669  Louis  Joliet  was  sent  to  the  Sault  by  Talon  to  try 
to  find  some  less  dangerous  route  than  the  Nipissing  for  bringing 
the  copper  of  that  locality  to  the  St.  Lawrence  settlements.  We 
must  note  Joliet,  for  he  was  the  first  native  born  Canadian  to 
achieve  a  place  in  history.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Quebec  wagon- 
maker,  was  educated  by  the  Jesuits,  but  gave  up  his  first  intention 
of  entering  the  priesthood  to  become  an  explorer.  Visiting  the 
Sault,  he  met  Father  Marquette  who  was  at  the  Mission  there,  and 
this  was  probably  why  they  went  together  five  years  later  to  dis- 
cover the  Mississippi.  An  Indian  guide  undertook  to  show  him 
the  new  route  he  was  seeking,  and  brought  him  by  river  and  lake 
St.  Clair  and  River  Detroit  to  Lake  Erie,  but  here  the  guide  was  so 
terrified  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Andastes  that  he  insisted  on 
landing  and  pursuing  the  journey  by  land.  Accordingly  Jolliet 
hid  his  canoe  near  Rondeau  and  travelled  overland  to  Tinawawa  in 
the  Beverley  Swamp  near  Westover.  And  here  for  a  time  we  will 
leave  him. 

In  the  winter  of  1669  there  was  living  amongst  the  Nipissings 
to  study  their  language  one  Dollier  de  Casson,  who,  having  aban- 
doned the  calling  of  soldier  for  that  of  priest,  had  entered  the  Sul- 
pitian  order  and  had  formed  the  resolution  of  passing  his  life  in 
evangelizing  the  Indians.  He  was  a  man  of  huge  stature  and  great 
strength — so  great  that  he  could  hold  two  men  upon  his  outstretch- 
ed palms — and  was  renowned  not  less  for  his  gentleness  and  cour- 
tesy than  for  his  strength.  Whilst  he  was  in  the  Nipissing  coun- 
try the  chief  sent  to  Montreal  a  slave  captured  from  some  south 
western  tribe  on  a  message  to  M.  Queylus,  Superior  of  the  Sulpit- 
ians.  This  good  man  was  so  impressed  by  the  story  the  slave  told 
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him  of  his  people  that  he  sent  to  Fr.  Dollier,  asking  him  if  he  would 
not  go  with  this  slave  as  a  guide  to  carry  the  gospel  to  those  savages 
"somewhere  in  the  South  West !"  Father  Dollier  came  at  once  and 
began  preparations  for  the  journey.  It  so  chanced  that  La  Salle 
was  also  at  that  time  preparing  to  go  in  search  of  the  River  Ohio  of 
which  he  had  heard  vague  rumors,  leading  him  to  believe  that  it 
would  conduct  him  towards  his  much  desired  goal — China ;  and  the 
Governor  de  Courcelles  urged  the  missionary  and  the  explorer  to 
join  forces  and  go  together;  and  it  was  so  agreed.  At  the  last  mo- 
ment, M.  Queylus  had  the  happy  thought  of  substituting  Father 
Galinee  for  the  first  priest  chosen  as  Father  Dollier's  companion, 
he  having  a  knowledge  of  mathematics  sufficient  to  rind  his  way  in 
the  woods  and  to  make  a  correct  map  of  what  he  should  see.  I 
say  it  was  a  happy  thought  for  us,  for  Father  Galinee  after  his  re- 
turn not  only  drew  an  excellent  map  of  the  country  through  which 
they  passed,  but  wrote  to  some  one  in  France  a  most  interesting 
and  circumstantial  narrative  of  the  journey.  It  has  been  translat- 
ed and  edited  by  Dr.  Coyne  of  St.  Thomas,  one  of  many  services 
he  has  rendered  Canadian  History. 

They  set  out  in  July  from  Montreal — followed  a  little  later  by 
La  Salle — in  seven  birch  bark  canoes,  headed  by  two  canoes  of 
Seneca  Indians  who  acted  as  guides ;  for  the  slave  whose  story  was 
the  inspiration  of  the  journey,  appears  no  more  in  the  narrative. 

The  journey  was  continued  past  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara, 
where  they  heard  the  roar  of  the  cataract,  to  the  head  of  Burlington 
Bay  where  they  landed  and  travelled  to  Tinawawa  already  men- 
tioned. Here  they  met  Joliet,  who  made  over  to  them  his  rights 
in  the  canoe  he  had  hidden  near  Rondeau,  giving  minute  descrip- 
tions of  the  hiding  place.  Here  La  Salle  left  them  to  go  on  to  his 
discovery  of  the  Ohio  and  they  went  on  South  West  to  a  point  near 
Port  Dover  where  they  wintered.  They  built  a  cosy  cabin  which 
they  stocked  with  apples,  plums,  walnuts,  chestnuts  and  cured  flesh 
of  deer  and  bear.  Of  the  grapes,  which  they  describe  as  red  in 
color  and  as  large  and  fine  as  any  in  France,  they  made  wine  which 
was  used  in  saying  Mass.  They  were  in  transports  over  the  coun- 
try :  "It  is  the  Paradise  of  Canada."  After  five  months  spent 
here,  some  fine  mild  days  occurring  in  March  and  their  provisions 
being  low,  they  left  their  wintering  place  and  continued  their 
journey.  Their  reception  to  our  county  was  rude.  The  wea- 
ther became  cold  and  stormy.  They  travelled  along  the  shore  of 
Lake  Erie  several  days.  One  of  their  canoes  was  carried  off  by  a 
sudden  storm  whilst  they  slept.  They  found,  however,  that  given 
them  by  Joliet,  but  their  suffering  from  the  weather  and  from  lack 
of  food  was  very  great.  After  they  turned  into  the  Detroit  River 
they  found  the  cause  of  all  their  sufferings — a  huge  stone  idol  rude- 
ly painted  to  resemble  a  man.  This  they  broke  to  pieces  with 
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their  axes  and  hauling  it  to  the  middle  of  the  river  cast  it  into  the 
water.  God  immediately  rewarded  them  by  sending  game. 

At  the  time  of  the  British  Conquest  of  Canada  in  1759  very  little 
was  known  of  the  interior  of  Ontario.  After  the  founding  of  Detroit 
by  Cadillac  in  1701,  some  French  settlers  may  have  wandered  up 
the  Thames  and  founded  isolated  homes  here  and  there  in  the 
wilderness.  Perhaps  the  Sydenham,  too,  had  a  few  cabins  on  its 
banks.  The  first  white  settler  in  Thamesville — Lemuel  Sherman 
— came  in  1792,  one  of  the  great  U.  E.  Loyalist  immigration.  And 
doubtless  other  portions  of  Kent  received  some  of  those  families. 
In  1788  Lord  Dorchester  divided  Quebec,  as  the  whole  territory 
taken  from  the  French  was  called,  into  four  Districts.  This  por- 
tion was  called  Hesse — afterwards  changed  to  Western  District. 
In  1792  Governor  Simcoe,  first  governor  of  the  newly  rormed  prov- 
ince of  Upper  Canada,  formed  nineteen  counties — eighteen  along 
the  water  front  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  West  end  of  Lake  Erie. 
All  the  rest  of  Upper  Canada  was  included  in  the  Nineteenth 
County  called  Kent.  It  extended  to  Hudson  Bay  on  the  North 
and  included  that  vast  territory  bounded  by  the  rivers  Ohio  and 
Mississippi,  out  of  which  since  that  time  five  sovereign  states  have 
been  formed.  But  extensive  as  Kent  was,  the  spot  where  now  we 
are  assembled  (Harrison  Hall)  was  not  in  it,  for  its  southern 
boundary  was  the  Thames.  This  part  would  then  have  been  in  the 
County  of  Suffolk — which  retained  its  place  on  the  map  only  a  short 
time,  however. 

Kent  has  had  three  county  towns — Detroit,  from  1792  to  1796, 
Sandwich,  from  the  cession  of  the  territory  west  of  the  Detroit 
River  to  the  Americans  by  John  Jay's  treaty  in  1796,  till  1847.  In 
that  year,  Kent  being  separated  municipally  from  Essex,  located 
her  own  county  town  at  Chatham.  Money  was  voted  the  same 
year  for  the  erection  of  a  Court  House  and  jail,  the  architect,  and,  I 
think,  contractor  also,  being  my  husband's  grandfather,  the  late 
George  Young  of  Harwich. 

Lambton  was  formed  in  1850;  and  by  degrees  as  population  in 
the  northern  parts  increased  other  counties  were  carved  out  of 
the  original  territory  of  Kent.  Judge  Woods  says  that  the  writs  of 
the  Sheriff  of  Kent  ran  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie  as  lately  as  1851. 

Governor  Simcoe  passed  down  the  Thames  in  a  canoe  in  1793. 
He  spent  the  night  of  March  31  at  Moraviantown — then  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Thames  about  three  miles  east  of  Thamesville — 
going  to  visit  Detroit,  and  forts  on  the  Miami.  The  night  of  April 
first  he  spent — perhaps  still  in  Kent  County — with  an  Indian  trader. 
In  1859 — the  year  of  his  tragic  death — John  Brown,  he  whose  "soul 
is  marching  on,"  held  a  meeting  at  Chatham  to  revise  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  the  interests  of  the  black  men.  Prob- 
ably he  was  influenced  in  selecting  this  town  for  his  meeting  by  his 
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knowledge  of  the  nearby  Buxton  settlement,  formed  in  1848  by  Rev. 
Wm.  King,  with  his  own  fifteen  freed  slaves  as  its  nucleus.  Kent 
has  an  honorable  record  in  the  stirring  ante-bellum  days  of  the 
Abolitionist  struggle.  Of  twenty-five  terminal  stations  of  the  Un- 
derground Railway  in  Canada,  seven  were  in  Kent  or  Essex. 

George  Brown,  the  founder  of  the  Toronto  Globe,  was  elected! 
Kent's  representative  in  1851.  Both  well  was  founded  by  him,  the  \ 
original  streets  bearing  names  of  the  members  of  his  family. 

I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  the  famous  Colonel  Thomas  Tal- 
bot,  who  has  left  his  name  to  one  of  our  southern  highroads,  was 
ever  in  Kent,  but  he  found  means,  one  may  say,  to  make  Kent  come 
to  him.  Settlers  desirous  of  land  grants  found  themselves  con- 
fronted by  his  monopoly  and  had  to  "wait  in  his  antechamber  or  be 
repulsed  from  his  door."  His  antechamber  was  his  lawn  at  first, 
and  he  decided  for  or  against  an  applicant  according  as  he  liked  his 
looks.  But  a  brawny  Hielan'  man  whose  looks  he  did  not  at  first 
like,  having  knocked  him  down  and  kept  his  foot  on  him  till  he  be- 
gan to  like  him,  he  ever  afterwards  refused  tete-a-tetes.  He  had 
a  sliding  window  constructed  from  which  he  surveyed  applicants, 
and  the  peremptory  shutting  of  the  slide  by  his  servant  Jeffrey  was 
the  sign  that  the  applicant  was  refused. 

My  subject  being  "Our  storied  past,"  I  shall  not  come  nearer 
to  Contemporary  history.  But  if  it  is  too  much  to  say  that  every 
farm  has  its  own  story  certainly  every  locality  has.  The  harvest 
is  waiting.  It  rests  with  our  Society  to  furnish  or  find  harvesters. 


The  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Chatham. 

(Dealing  more  particularly  with  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.) 
By  the  late  P.  D.  McKellar. 

When  first  requested  to  write  a  brief  history  of  our  church,  I 
readily  assented,  knowing  that  any  facts  not  in  my  possession  could 
be  easily  obtained,  but,  when  I  began  to  arrange  in  my  own  mind  the 
order  in  which  the  details  of  that  history  should  be  presented,  I 
realized  that  such  a  history  would  be  incomplete  unless  it  covered 
all  the  years  in  which  Presbyterianism  had  planted  the  standard  of 
its  faith  in  Chatham.  Having  got  this  far  I  found  that  I  ought  to 
travel  still  farther  into  the  past  centuries,  and  give  to  the  young  peo- 
ple of  this  generation  an  intelligent,  if  brief,  narrative  of  the  strug- 
gles, trials  and  persecution  out  of  which  emerged  the  two  churches, 
namely  the  "U.  P."  and  "Free"  Churches  from  the  union  of  which 
our  present  church  obtained  its  name.  The  work  of  sketching  the 
early  history  of  the  church  I  found  quite  simple,  «s  all  the  facts 
can  readily  be  found  in  books  that  deal  with  the  history  of  the  Scot- 
tish Church  from  the  date  of  the  Reformation  to  the  time  when  the 
Free  Church  severed  its  connection  with  the  parent  stem.  But, 
when  I  came  to  write  the  early  history  of  the  Churches  in  Chat- 
ham, I  found  myself  facing  a  stone  wall.  I  had  a  faint  recollection 
of  having  heard  this  or  that  fact,  but  I  knew  that  history,  to  be  ac- 
curate and  reliable,  should  not  rest  on  man's  treacherous  memory, 
and,  in  my  search  for  facts,  I  not  only  examined  many  of  the  rec- 
ords in  my  office,  but  having  in  my  possession  bound  volumes  of 
the  papers  published  in  Chatham  from  1840  to  the  middle  of  1852,  I 
devoted  my  leisure  time  in  carefully  searching  the  columns  of  these 
papers  for  items  that  would  aid  me  in  the  work  I  had  undertaken, 
and,  I  am  happy  to  say,  that  the  time  thus  spent  was  amply  reward- 
ed, as  I  found  an  ample  store  of  material  that  would  verify  and  con- 
firm every  statement  beyond  question  or  doubt. 

In  1837,  when  my  parents  came  to  reside  on  the  banks  of  the 
River  Thames,  a  short  distance  below  Chatham,  as  there  was  only 
one  church  here,  namely,  St.  Paul's  Anglican  Church,  they  decided 
to  worship  there  until  a  Presbyterian  Church  should  have  been  or- 
ganized, and  they  attended  St.  Paul's  until  the  U.  P.  Church  was 
completed  in  1844,  and  ministered  to  by  the  Reverend  James  Mc- 
Fayden.  Then  they  worshipped  in  the  U.  P.  Church  until  the 
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Reverend  Angus  McColl  came  in  1848,  and  ministered  to  both  the 
Free  and  Old  Kirk  congregations.  In  1840  I  was  baptized  by  the 
Reverend  William  H.  Hobson,  rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church. 

When  Alexander  Mclntosh,  P.  L.  S.,  surveyed  and  laid  out  part 
of  the  Town  of  Chatham  in  1837,  a  certain  tract  of  land  bounded  by 
William,  Wellington,  Prince  and  Park  streets,  containing  ten  acres, 
was  reserved  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  Chatham, 
and  on  the  18th  of  September,  1837,  the  Crown  issued  the  patent 
deed  to  Robert  Innes,  John  Fisher,  William  McEwun,  John  Stobo, 
Alexander  Ironsides,  James  Read,  Donald  McEwan,  Thomas 
Smith,  Donald  McKerrall,  William  McNeil,  Neil  McEachran.  Un- 
til September,  1841,  nothing  further  was  done. 

The  first  visit  of  a  Presbyterian  minister  to  Chatham  was  in 
1841,  when  the  Reverend  William  Findlay  came  here  to  organize  a 
Presbyterian  Church  and  to  urge  the  people  to  erect  a  place  of  wor- 
ship in  connection  with  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Fur  that  purpose 
a  public  meeting  was  held  in  the  old  Regimental  Hospital  on  the 
first  of  September.  This  meeting  was  largely  attended,  not  only 
by  Presbyterians,  but  by  many  of  other  denominations,  who  ex- 
pressed a  friendly  interest  in  the  movement,  and  promised  their 
support  in  carrying  it  to  completion. 

The  first  resolution  was  moved  by  the  Reverend  William  Find- 
lay,  and  is  as  follows: 

"That  the  Presbyterian  part  of  the  community  in  this  and  the 
adjoining  settlement,  composing  nearly  half  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion, have  long  been  and  still  are,  subjected  to  many  spiritual  de- 
privations, being  destitute  of  a  place  for  public  worship  and  the 
regular  administration  of  gospel  ordinances.  This  meeting  feels 
strongly  desirous  of  remedying  as  far  as  in  their  power  this  destitu- 
tion." 

In  speaking  to  the  motion,  Mr.  Findlay  amongst  other  things, 
said :  "In  devising  means  to  wipe  away  the  stain,  that  attached 
itself  to  the  Town  of  Chatham,  from  there  being  no  place  of  public 
worship  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Presbyterian  population  in 
and  around  it,  and  no  provision  made  for  the  regular  administra- 
tion of  the  ordinances  of  the  Christian  religion  among  them,  that  it 
was  a  matter  of  surprise  to  him,  that  no  decided  step  had  been  taken 
long  before  this  day  in  order  to  secure  these  important  privileges, 
seeing  that  those  professing  attachment  to  Presbyterian  principles 
for  twelve  miles  around  this  place  constitute  fully  one-half  of  the 
whole  population.  Unquestionably  there  had  been  a  lack  of  zeal 
and  unanimity  among  the  Presbyterians  themselves,  otherwise  the 
Church,  to  which  they  profess  to  belong,  had  not  been  destitute  of 
the  means  of  asserting  its  dignity  and  exhibiting  its  excellence  in 
that  part  of  the  Province  of  Canada." 

"That  they  are  determined  that  the  reproach,  that  Chatham  is 
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without  its  Presbyterian  place  of  worship  and  its  Presbyterian 
clergyman,  shall  very  soon  cease  to  exist." 

Mr.  F.  also  stated,  "That  he  would  be  happy  to  give  what  as- 
sistance he  could  in  the  way  of  preaching  or  holding  meetings  in 
those  places  where  it  might  be  thought  at  all  likely  collections  or 
subscriptions  could  be  obtained  for  the  furtherance  and  attainment 
of  the  object  in  view.  That  whatever  step  he  had  taken  or  might 
take  in  regard  to  the  matter  before  them,  was  unmixed  with  any- 
thing selfish  or  personal,  that  his  motive  for  acting  was  purely  dis- 
interested, being  from  an  ardent  wish  to  benefit  those  of  his  breth- 
ren, the  Presbyterians  in  this  plac,  so  that  by  stirring  them  up  to 
action,  a  place  of  worship  might  be  raised  and  their  spiritual  desti- 
tution supplied." 

In  November,  1842,  the  Reverend  William  Findlay  wrote  from 
Napanee:  "If  you  and  the  Presbytery  of  Hamilton  together 
could  raise  £130  or  £140  currency  per  annum  for  a  clergyman,  I 
think  I  could  secure  you  a  suitable  person  by  April.  The  person  to 
whom  I  allude  came  out  to  Canada  this  fall  chiefly  at  my  solicita- 
tion. Dr.  Cook,  of  Quebec,  laid  his  hands  on  him  and  succeeded  in 
persuading  him  to  winter  and  preach  at  a  place  called  Leeds."  Whe- 
ther it  was  the  failure  to  raise  the  stipend,  or  more  likely  the  his- 
torical event  of  May,  1843,  that  rent  the  Church  of  Scotland  into 
fragments,  the  promised  minister  did  not  materialize  and  there  is 
no  record  of  even  a  visit  from  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
until  Mr.  Robb  came.  The  meeting  of  the  first  of  September  re- 
sulted in  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  solicit  subscriptions. 
The  canvas  must  have  been  prosecuted  with  vigor,  as  I  find  in  the 
Journal,  of  1842,  a  notice  calling  for  payment  of  the  first  instalment 
of  subscriptions,  due  on  January  1st,  to  Messrs.  Ewart  and  Archi- 
bald, and  stating  that  the  contract  had  been  let,  and  work  would  be 
commenced  in  the  spring.  In  the  Journal  of  February  19th,  a  no- 
tice appears  calling  for  payment  of  the  second  instalment  due  1st 
of  March.  In  the  Journal  of  4th  of  June,  1842,  is  a  notice  to  the 
effect  that  the  contractor,  Mr.  John  Northwood,  had  died,  but  ef- 
forts would  be  made  to  have  the  work  completed  by  the  "Secretar- 
ies." Another  notice  in  the  Journal,  of  August  16th,  1842,  calling 
for  payment  of  arrears  before  the  20th  of  September,  1842,  as  the 
work  would  be  completed  by  that  time.  This  promise  was  not  ful- 
filled, as  is  shown  from  the  census  report  of  9th  December,  1843. 
Amongst  other  items  given,  appear  "Churches :  One  Anglican,  one 
Methodist,  two  Presbyterian,  building."  But  the  completion  of  the 
church  was  slow  and  the  final  completion  was  delayed  for  some 
years.  This  may  be  easily  accounted  for,  the  building  was  paid  for 
out  of  the  money  received  from  the  subscribers.  Money  was  a 
scarce  commodity  in  those  days,  and  the  subscribers  were  slow  in 
paying  in.  Another  reason  that  made  haste  unnecessary  was  the 
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condition  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  at  that  time.  With  about  five 
hundred  pulpits  vacant  in  Scotland  and  Canada,  there  was  small 
probability  of  securing  an  ordained  minister  for  new  fields.  The 
first  efforts  of  the  church  would  be  directed  to  filling  the  vacancies. 
This  could  only  be  done  by  graduating  ministers  from  the  colleges. 
In  fact,  there  was  no  minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  charge  of 
this  congregation  until  1853.  It  would  appear  that  the  Church  was 
finally  completed  in  1847. 

The  9th  of  March,  1847,  notice  is  published  for  arrears,  and  un- 
less paid  suit  will  be  instituted.  This  notice  also  states:  "The 
Treasurer,  James  Archibald,  goes  to  Scotland  in  May  next,  and  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  building  of  the  church  should  be 
settled  before  that  time."  The  church  was  used  for  worship  in 
1847.  The  Gleaner,  of  August  3rd,  1847,  announces  that  the  Rever- 
end R.  Peden,  of  the  Free  Church,  Amherstburg,  will  preach  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  at  Chatham,  on  Sunday,  13th  inst.,  at  11  a.  m., 
a  collection  to  be  taken  up  in  aid  of  Knox  College.  My  own  recol- 
lection is  that  Reverend  J.  Robb  came  to  Chatham  in  1853,  and  I 
found  this  confirmed  by  a  marriage  notice,  published  April  29th, 
1853,  in  which  Reverend  J.  Robb  performed  the  ceremony. 

Ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. — Reverends  J.  Robb  and 
John  Rannie. 

Ministers  of  St.  Andrew's  Church  (in  connection  with  the 
"Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada") — Reverends  J.  R.  Battisby,  D. 
D.,  and  J.  Roy  Van  Wyck,  B.  A. 

THE  UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  IN  CHATHAM 

Ministers — Rev.  James  McFayden,  Rev.  John  Fraser,  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Walker. 

First  Trustees.— Robert  Smith,  Edward  Smith,  John  McKinlay 
and  John  Fisher. 

On  the  26th  day  of  January,  1842,  the  site  was  purchased  on 
Wellington  street,  where  the  Old  Church  stands,  now  owned  by  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  At  the  time  of  the  union,  two  of  the 
Trustees,  namely,  Edward  Smith  and  John  McKinlay,  were  alive 
and  in  vigorous  bodily  and  mental  health,  and  the  information  re- 
ceived from  them  was  that  the  building  of  the  church  was  begun  in 
the  spring  of  1842,  and  completed  in  1844,  and  that  upon  its  comple- 
tion a  minister  in  the  person  of  Reverend  James  McFayden  was  se- 
cured. The  census  of  1843,  above  referred  to,  confirms  the  evi- 
dence of  Messrs.  Smith  and  McKinlay.  The  following  marriage 
notice,  published  at  the  time,  confirms  this  statement  as  to  the  min- 
istry of  the  Reverend  J.  McFayden : 

"On  18th  February,  1846,  by  the  Reverend  James  Mc- 
Fayden, Minister  of  the  United  Session  Church,  in  Chat- 
ham, John  Goose  to  Mrs.  Mary  Johnston,  of  Harwich." 
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The  evidence  clearly  establishes  the  fact  that  the  U.  P.'s  were 
the  first  to  have  a  church  and  a  regularly  ordained  minister. 

THE  FREE  CHURCH  IN  CHATHAM 

Minister — Reverend  Angus  McColl. 

Trustees. — Archibald  McKellar,  Kenneth  Urquhart,  William 
Peter  McDonald. 

Reverend  A.  McColl  came  to  Chatham  in  January  of  1848,  as 
minister  of  the  Free  Church  congregation.  As  they  had  no  church 
and  as  the  Old  Kirk  congregation  had  a  church,  but  no  minister,  ser- 
vices were  held  in  their  church,  at  which  both  congregations  attend- 
ed. Mr.  McColl  ministered  to  the  Old  Kirk  congregation,  as  well  as 
to  his  own,  until  the  arrival  of  the  Reverend  J.  Robb,  as  Old  Kirk 
minister  in  1853.  It  then  became  necessary  for  the  congregations 
to  part  company,  and  in  August,  1853,  the  site  on  the  north  east 
corner  of  Wellington  and  Adelaide  streets  was  purchased,  and  al- 
though the  Free  Church  people  had  already  paid  then  subscriptions 
for  the  erection  of  the  Old  Kirk  church,  they  forthwith  proceeded 
to  erect  a  building  for  themselves.  In  the  meantime,  they  held  their 
services  in  the  Goodyear  building  on  King  street,  west  of  and  adjoin- 
ing the  present  Grand  Central  Hotel,  and  for  a  time  in  the  military 
barracks,  then  standing  on  Tecumseh  Park. 

Mr.  McColl's  ministry  was  a  strenuous  one,  and  he  certainly 
gave  the  best  in  him  to  the  people  in  Chatham  and  adjacnt  country 
every  Sabbath.  After  serving  his  own  congregation  in  the  morn- 
ing, he  would  ride  or  drive  into  Harwich  or  the  Townships  of  Chat- 
ham or  Dover  or  Raleigh,  hold  an  afternoon  service,  then  return 
and  hold  the  evening  service  in  his  own  church.  Once  every  month 
after  the  morning  service  he  would  go  to  Tilbury,  a  distance  of  20 
miles,  and  hold  an  evening  service.  This  he  did  Sabbath  after  Sab- 
bath for  years,  until  these  outlying  congrgations  became  strong 
enough  to  engage  a  minister  of  their  own.  He  was  indeed  a  faith- 
ful worker  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord.  A  noticeable  feature  con- 
nected with  the  building  of  the  churches  is  the  fact  that  they  were 
built  and  paid  for  out  of  the  subscriptions  made  for  that  purpose, 
and  that  no  debt  was  placed  upon  any  of  the  properties. 

In  the  year  of  1879,  the  Free  and  U.  P.  Churches,  which  in  1875 
had  become  connected  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada, 
united  under  the  name  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church. 

Ministers. — Rev.  Angus  McColl,  Rev.  William  Walker,  Rev.  F. 
H.  Larkin,  Rev.  W.  E.  Knowles,  Rev.  A.  H.  McGillivray,  Rev. 
Henry  Dickie,  D.  D. 

Session. — K.  Urquhart,  John  McKay,  William  Robertson,  John 
McKerrall,  Richard  Paxton,  James  Birch,  Edward  Smith  and  T.  H. 
Taylor. 
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Trustees. — K.  Urquhart,  H.  F.  Gumming,  William  Grant,  Ed- 
ward Smith  and  John  McKinlay. 

Board  of  Management. — Thomas  Stone,  John  Paxton,  John 
Thompson,  John  McKerrall,  T.  H.  Taylor,  William  Robertson,  K. 
Urquhart,  Charles  Stewart,  H.  F.  Gumming. 

Organist. — Miss  Bessie  Walker. 

Choir  Leader.— J.  B.  Flint. 

In  March,  1886,  St.  Andrew's  and  the  First  Church  united  to 
establish  a  Mission  Church  and  Sabbath  School  in  North  Chatham, 
securing  for  that  purpose  the  vacant  Methodist  Church  on  Eliza- 
beth street.  This  was  carried  on  for  one  year,  and  then  abandoned. 
In  April,  1889,  Messrs.  McColl  and  Walker  tendered  their  resigna- 
tions to  the  Presbytery,  which  were  accepted ;  the  congregation 
making  a  retiring  allowance  of  $1000  to  each  of  the  ministers.  On 
the  17th  of  September,  1889,  a  unanimous  call  was  given  to  the  Re- 
verend F.  H.  Larkin.  At  the  annual  congregational  meeting,  held 
on  the  27th  of  December,  1889,  a  committee  composed  of  Messrs. 
K.  Urquhart,  John  McKeough  and  P.  D.  McKellar,  was  appointed 
to  secure  a  site  for  a  new  church.  The  committee  obtained  options 
on  several  properties  deemed  suitable  for  the  purpose,  and  after  a 
full  examination  and  discussion  as  to  the  merits  of  the  several  sites, 
the  congregation  on  the  6th  of  April,  1891,  directed  the  committee 
to  close  for  the  present  site  for  the  price  of  $8000. 

The  congregation  appointed  Messrs.  K.  Urquhart,  John  Mc- 
Kerrall and  P.  D.  McKellar  to  solicit  subscriptions  for  the  erection 
of  a  new  church.  The  subscription  list  approached  close  to  $10,000. 
The  contract  was  let  in  October,  1891,  and  a  mortgage  for  $12,000 
was  placed  upon  the  church  properties.  Messrs  Alister  McKay 
and  James  S.  Waugh  were  appointed  a  building  committee.  The 
corner  stone  was  laid  the  13th  day  of  June,  1892,  and  in  May,  1893, 
the  church  was  formally  opened  by  the  Reverend  Robert  Johnston, 
who  preached  at  both  services. 

The  cost  of  the  Church  site  was $  8000  00 

Church  Building  and  Reconstruction  in  1906  . .  31000  00 
Organ,  including  changing  and  setting  up  in  1906    3500  00 


$  42500  00 

It  is  a  noticeable  feature  of  the  spirit  animating  the  whole  con- 
gregation in  giving  towards  the  building  fund,  that  the  Children's 
Aid  Society  of  our  Church  collected  and  paid  over  to  the  Managers 
in  1892  and  1893  the  sum  of  $472.23.  The  Ladies'  Aid  Society  pur- 
chased the  organ,  and  paid  for  it,  before  the  last  instalment  fell  due, 
although  they  had  already  contributed  to  the  building  fund  about 
$2000.00. 
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Session  in  1893. — Kenneth  Urquhart,  James  Birch,  John  Mc- 
Kerrall,  William  Robertson,  Andrew  Thompson,  J.  B.  Rankin,  Fred 
Stone. 

Board  of  Management,  1893. — Thomas  Stone,  William  Robert- 
son, S.  M.  Glenn,  A.  Thompson,  K.  Urquhart,  J.  B.  Rankin,  H.  F. 
Gumming,  W.  R.  Philimore,  P.  D.  McKellar,  S.  T.  Martin,  J.  J. 
Ross  and  F.  Stone. 


Municipal  Government  in  the 
County  of  Kent. 

By  John  A.  Walker,  K.  G. 

History  affords  abundant  testimony  of  the  inherent  instinct  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  for  self-government.  At  a  very  early  period 
in  England  the  Tithing,  afterward  called  Township,  had  its  Reeve 
and  four  associates  who  managed  its  local  affairs  and  were  repre- 
sentatives at  the  Hundred  Mote  or  public  meeting  over  which  the 
hundred  men  presided,  and,  when  Counties  were  organized,  at  the 
Shire  Mote,  over  which  the  Ealdorman  presided.  Many  cities  and 
boroughs  early  obtained  Royal  charters  conferring  upon  them 
large  measures  of  self-government,  and  it  is  said  that  such  a  char- 
ter granted  by  Athelstane,  and  another  by  Edward  the  Confessor, 
are  still  extant.  The  rights  and  privileges  of  British  cities  and  bor- 
oughs undoubtedly  were  the  natural  result  of  the  self-reliance  and 
independence  of  the  people,  and  their  genius  for  self-government,  as- 
sisted most  materially  by  the  long  continued  and  bitter  struggles 
between  the  King  and  the  feudal  lords  of  which  the  cities  and  bor- 
oughs were  not  slow  to  take  advantage. 

It  is  most  interesting  to  follow  the  development  of  these  cor- 
porations, the  growth  of  the  representative  system  and  the  right  of 
election  of  councillors  and  appointment  of  officers  to  manage  the 
affairs  of  the  corporations  as  the  cities  became  too  large  to  be  gov- 
erned on  the  town-meeting  plan.  The  governing  principle,  which 
runs  through  all  the  years  of  struggle  handed  down  from  sire  to  son, 
was  that  the  governing  class  retain  supreme  control  as  long  as  pos- 
sible and  grant  to  the  boroughs  such  privileges  only  as  might  make 
for  the  security  and  maintenance  in  authority  of  those  in  power. 
The  contest  was,  as  always,  one  of  the  governed  against  the  govern- 
ors, in  which  the  latter  for  a  considerable  period  had  the  best  of  it ; 
but  this  is  another  story. 

Our  Municipal  Institutions,  admitted  to  be  the  simplest,  most 
symmetrical  and  best  anywhere,  are  modelled  not  on  the  English  or 
Scotch  systems,  but  rather  after  the  plan  adopted  in  New  England, 
where  the  conditions  and  circumstances  of  the  people  more  closely 
resemble  those  of  Ontario.  Prof.  Bryce  in  his  American  Common- 
wealth points  out  that  three  somewhat  different  types  of  local  self- 
government  obtain  in  the  American  Republic.  In  the  New  Eng- 
land States  greater  importance  is  placed  upon  the  Township  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  County  system.  In  the  Southern  States  the 
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County  is  the  municipal  unit,  while  in  the  Middle  and  Western 
States  there  is  a  modified  adaptation  of  both,  and,  indeed,  some 
States  are  divided  in  their  choice,  as  is  Illinois,  where  the  southern 
portion  has  taken  the  County  system  and  the  remaining  portion  the 
Township. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  presence  of  the  United 
Empire  Loyalists  in  this  Province  would  have  encouraged  and 
facilitated  the  adoption  of  municipal  government  with  us,  but  this 
is  not  strictly  the  case,  although  the  allotment  to  them  and  to  dis- 
banded soldiers  of  free  tracts  of  land,  and  their  taking  up  and  set- 
tling of  the  same,  necessitated  the  formation  of  Townships.  This, 
however,  was  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  government,  as  for  a 
designation  of  specific  areas  or  surveys.  The  practice  of  the  people 
to  gather  at  town  meetings  to  discuss  the  building  of  roads  and 
other  local  affairs  prepared  the  ground-work  for  the  organization 
of  the  municipal  system  as  later  determined  and  adopted.  These 
early  townships  were  designated  by  numbers  until,  possibly,  they 
became  old  enough  to  name. 

On  the  24th  July,  1788,  the  Governor-General,  Sir  Guy  Carle- 
ton,  divided  this  Province,  then  Upper  Canada,  into  four  districts, 
viz.,  Lunenburg,  Micklenburg,  Nassau  and  Hesse,  names  which 
would  indicate  a  "Made  in  Germany"  brand,  but  with  a  remarkable 
prescience  our  first  legislature,  in  1792,  changed  the  name  of  these 
districts  in  their  order  to  Eastern,  Midland,  Home  and  Western. 
The  same  act  provided  for  the  erection  of  a  gaol  and  court  house 
in  each  district,  according  to  plans  to  be  selected  by  Magistrates  in 
Quarter  Sessions.  The  lowest  tender  for  the  buildings  was  to  be 
accepted  if  the  contractor  furnished  sufficient  security.  The  Sheriff 
was  to  be  Gaoler  and  it  was  specially  enjoined  that  he  should  not  be 
licensed  to  sell  liquor  within  the  gaol. 

The  Constitutional  Act  of  1791  authorized  the  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor to  divide  each  Province  into  districts,  counties  or  circles,  and 
determine  their  limits  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  representatives 
for  the  Legislature.  Accordingly,  Lieutenant-Governor  Simcoe 
issued  his  proclamation  dividing  Upper  Canada  into  nineteen  coun- 
ties ;  Essex  and  Suffolk,  two  of  these  counties,  adjoined  each  other 
and  were  entitled  to  return  one  member.  Kent  was  the  nineteenth 
county  and  comprised  all  the  territory  not  included  in  the  other 
counties.  It  extended  northerly  to  the  limits  of  the  Province  and 
westerly  to  include  Detroit  and  other  portions  of  Michigan,  and 
was  entitled  to  two  members,  the  first  two  being  elected  at  Detroit 
in  1792. 

The  second  Act  of  the  second  session  of  this  parliament  pro- 
vided that  two  Justices  of  the  Peace  within  a  parish  or  township  or 
other  place  might  issue  their  warrant  to  a  constable,  authorizing 
him  on  the  first  Monday  in  March  to  assemble  all  resident  house- 
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holders,  liable  to  assessment,  in  such  parish  or  township,  in  the 
parish  church  or  other  convenient  place,  for  the  purpose  of  choos- 
ing parish  or  town  officers,  a  clerk,  two  assessors,  a  collector  of 
taxes,  and  from  two  to  six  persons  to  serve  as  overseers  of  highways 
and  pound-keepers,  at  that  time,  (very  important  and  necessary  offi- 
cials, who  were  authorized  to  impound  cattle  trespassing  on  land 
properly  fenced),  and,  further,  to  appoint  two  persons  to  serve  as 
Church  Wardens.  A  subsequent  Act  gave  other  powers  to  the  inhab- 
itant householders  in  their  annual  town  meetings,  but  it  was  many 
years  before  these  powers  were  much  enlarged.  Magistrates  in  Quar- 
ter Sessions  exercised  many  privileges  in  managing  and  regulating 
the  local  affairs  of  towns  and  parishes,  but  this  method  proving  un- 
satisfactory and  irksome  to  the  people,  changes  were  agitated  and 
pressed  for,  and,  from  time  to  time,  separate  special  acts  were  passed 
bestowing  special  municipal  authority  on  towns.  The  first  so  fav- 
ored was  the  Town  of  Brockville,  which  in  1832  procured  an  act  to 
be  passed  establishing  a  "Board  of  Police,"  giving  the  people  con- 
trol of  the  Town's  affairs.  The  Town  was  divided  into  two  wards, 
each  entitled  to  elect  two  members  of  this  body.  The  electors  were 
the  tenants  or  freeholders  within  the  ward  rated  from  the  assessment 
roll ;  the  fifth  member  was  to  be  appointed  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
four  elected,  and,  if  they  could  not  make  a  choice,  the  electors  of  the 
Town  were  to  make  the  choice.  The  five  members  thus  constit- 
uted elected  one  of  their  number  President.  Both  electors  and  elected 
were  required  to  possess  a  property  qualification.  The  corpora- 
tion thus  constituted  was  given  very  considerable  powers.  It 
could  make  rules  and  regulations  for  its  government,  appoint  offi- 
cers, levy  rates  and  pass  bylaws  for  the  good  order  and  general 
government  of  the  Town.  Thus  Brockville  blazed  the  way.  Other 
towns  soon  followed,  Hamilton,  Belleville,  Cornwall,  Cobourg  and 
many  others,  and  in  1834,  Toronto,  or  York,  as  it  then  was  known, 
procured  an  extension  of  its  limits  and  was  formed  into  a  city  to  be 
called  the  City  of  Toronto,  divided  into  five  wards  and  power  given 
it  to  elect  a  Mayor,  aldermen  and  common  councilmen.  Two  al- 
dermen and  two  councillors  were  to  be  elected  for  each  ward  and 
these  were  to  elect  the  Mayor.  Should  their  votes  be  equally  di- 
vided the  member  with  the  highest  assessment  gave  the  casting 
vote.  Very  extensive  powers  were  given  which  we  will  not  take 
time  to  recite  and  only  refer  to  these  acts  to  indicate  the  trend  of 
public  opinion. 

While  the  cities  were  thus  successfully  securing  a  measure  of 
municipal  freedom  by  Special  Acts  of  the  Legislature,  there  was 
very  little  advancement  made  towards  this  object  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts. There  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  General  Sessions  contin- 
ued to  control  all  local  affairs  much  as  they  liked.  True,  the  elect- 
ors at  town  meetings  soon  were  accorded  the  privilege  of  electing 
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fence  viewers,  pound-keepers  and  road  overseers,  or  commissioners, 
and,  later  on,  other  officers,  but  these  officers  were  not  entrusted 
with  sufficient  authority  for  efficient  municipal  control,  and  the 
power  of  taxation  and  the  right  to  raise  rates  remained  with  the 
Quarter  Sessions.  Matters  were  in  this  position  when  the  rebel- 
lion broke  out,  and  afterwards  came  the  vigorous  report  of  Lord 
Durham,  in  which  he  strongly  recommended  the  establishment  of 
local  municipal  institutions. 

In  1841  the  parliament  of  the  United  Provinces  passed  the  first 
general  Municipal  Act  establishing  municipal  authority,  which  Act 
was  introduced  and  piloted  by  the  Hon.  S.  B.  Harrison,  the  Provin- 
cial Secretary  for  Upper  Canada.  Mr.  Harrison  in  that  year  un- 
successfully contested  the  representation  of  Kent  with  the  late 
Joseph  Woods,  but  he  was  subsequently  returned  as  the  represent- 
ative of  Kingston.  When  we  read  of  the  determined  and  violent 
opposition  to  this  bill,  and  the  bitter  feeling  engendered  by  it,  we  are 
at  a  loss  to  realize  the  cause  of  all  the  wasted  energy  of  its  oppon- 
ents, for  the  measure  was  but  a  very  modest  advance  on  the  old 
law.  It  provided  that  there  should  be  a  district  council  in  each 
district  to  consist  of  the  Warden  and  Councillors.  The  Warden 
was  still  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  as  were  the  Treasurer 
and  Clerk.  Each  township  was  to  elect  two  councillors  when 
the  freeholders  and  householders  on  the  assessment  roll  exceeded 
300.  Extensive  powers  were  granted  to  the  council,  but  the  seri- 
ous defect  was,  that  the  act  still  recognized  the  Magistrates  ap- 
pointed by  the  government,  and  there,  not  unfrequently,  arose  a 
conflict  of  authority  between  them  and  the  councils  elected  by  the 
people.  The  councils  were  authorized  to  pass  bylaws  respecting 
roads,  bridges  and  public  buildings,  for  defraying  certain  expenses 
connected  with  the  administration  of  justice,  for  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  schools,  assessing,  raising  and  levying  rates, 
fixing  salaries,  &c.  Several  subsequent  Acts  added  to  these 
powers. 

The  Province  had  been  divided  into  twenty-two  districts,  of 
which  what  are  now  the  Counties  of  Essex,  Kent  and  Lambton, 
formed  one,  known  as  the  Western  District.  The  first  Council  of 
this  district  elected  under  the  Act  of  1841,  which  went  into  effect  on 
the  first  day  of  January,  1842,  met  at  Sandwich.  There  were  present 
26  members  and  the  Warden,  John  Dolsen,  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, who  continued  as  Warden  for  5  years.  In  this  formative 
period  the  councillors  seem  to  have  taken  their  duties  seriously. 
The  first  clerk  was  John  Cowan,  Esq.,  one  time  Editor,  and  the 
minutes  are  interesting,  well  phrased  and  concisely  written.  Many 
familiar  names  appear  on  the  list  of  members  and  officers.  Schools 
and  roads,  assessments  and  petitions  on  various  subjects  occupied 
a  large  proportion  of  the  time  of  the  members.  A  little  color  is 
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given  to  a  circumstance  recorded  in  1843.  One  Jonathan  Schooley, 
a  cabinet-maker  who  was  a  prisoner  undergoing  sentence  in 
the  gaol,  wrote  a  long  letter  giving  in  considerable  detail  an  agree- 
ment between  himself  and  the  gaoler,  who  agreed,  in  consideration 
of  Schooley  making  certain  articles  of  furniture  for  him,  to  pay  him 
extra  therefore  and  release  him  from  solitary  confinement.  A  work 
shop  was  set  up  in  the  gaol  and  Schooley  performed  his  part  of  the 
contract  very  faithfully,  but  the  gaoler  refused  to  pay  him.  The  com- 
plaint was  referred  to  Sheriff  Mercer,  for  many  years  the  Sheriff  of 
this  county,  for  investigation  and  report.  The  Sheriff's  letter  is 
not  given  but  one  can  imagine  what  it  contained  from  the  resolution 
passed  after  the  reading  of  the  letter,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds, that  this  "Council  does  not  assume  the  power  or  right  to  in- 
terfere with  the  Sheriff  in  the  appointment  of  a  gaoler;  but  it  does 
claim  the  power  and  right  and  considers  it  its  duty  to  look  to  the 
safety  of  the  public  buildings  endangered  by  using  them  as  a  car- 
penter's work  shop." 

In  1847  Kent  was  formed  into  a  separate  district  and  a  provi- 
sional council  met  at  Chatham  in  August,  its  special  purpose  being 
the  erection  of  our  present  gaol  and  court-house,  which  was  com- 
pleted about  the  year  1850.  It  would  appear  that  all  the  members 
also  attended  the  Sandwich  meetings. 

In  1849  was  passed  the  Municipal  Magna  Charta  of  this  Prov- 
ince, the  preamble  of  which  declared  that,  "It  will  be  of  great  pub- 
lic benefit  and  advantage  that  provision  should  be  made  by  one 
"general  law  for  the  erection  of  Municipal  Corporations  and  the  es- 
"tablishment  of  Regulations  of  Police  in  and  for  the  several  Coun- 
ties, Cities,  Towns,  Townships  and  Villages  in  Upper  Canada." 
The  Act  took  effect  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1850.  Some  fifty 
or  more  previous  acts  of  parliament  were  repealed  and  ample  pow- 
ers of  self-government  were  conferred  upon  all  muncipal  corpora- 
tions, largely  as  those  powers  exist  and  are  exercised  today.  All 
minor  municipalities  were  to  elect  five  councillors,  who  elected  one 
of  themselves  Reeve,  and,  in  each  Township  having  five  hundred 
resident  rate-payers,  a  deputy  Reeve.  By  this  and  the  amending 
Act  passed  two  or  three  years  afterwards,  the  old  districts  were 
abolished  and  counties  defined.  The  inhabitants  of  each  county  be- 
came a  body  corporate  whose  council  consisted  of  the  Town  Reeves 
and  Deputy  Town  Reeves  of  the  several  Townships,  Towns  and 
Villages  within  the  County.  The  County  Council  was  to  meet  at 
the  Shire  Hall,  if  one,  and,  if  none,  at  the  County  Court  annually, 
on  the  fourth  Monday  in  January.  At  the  first  meeting  they  chose 
from  among  themselves  a  Warden  who  should  preside  at  their 
meetings. 

About  the  end  of  1850,  possibly  after  the  Court  House  was  com- 
pleted, Kent  was  separated  from  Essex  and  Lambton  for  municipal 
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purposes,  while  the  two  last  named  remained  united  for  municipal 
and  judicial  purposes  until  1853,  which  led  to  a  peculiar  difficulty 
requiring  a  special  Act  to  remedy.  As  it  was  impossible  to  take  pris- 
oners from  the  one  county  to  the  other  without  passing  through 
Kent,  it  became  necessary  to  indemnify  the  Sheriff  and  Bailiffs  tak- 
ing prisoners  from  Lambton  to  the  Sandwich  gaol,  passing  through 
Kent  under  warrants  of  arrest. 

The  first  Council  for  Kent  as  a  Separate  County  met  at  the 
Court  House  on  the  27th  February,  1851,  and  consisted  of  ten  mem- 
bers of  whom  George  Duck,  the  Reeve  for  Howard,  was  elected 
Warden.  There  were  no  Deputy  Reeves.  George  Witherspoon 
represented  the  Town  of  Chatham.  William  Cosgrove  was  Clerk 
and  continued  to  hold  the  office  until  1867.  His  successors  were 
Messrs.  Hart,  Kerr,  Fleming,  and  the  present  incumbent,  Mr.  Jonas 
Gosnell. 

In  1851,  James  Smith,  the  Reeve  for  Camden  and  Zone,  was 
elected  Warden  and  continued  to  be  so  elected  annually  for  11  years. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  council  for  22  years.  During  the  initial 
years  of  the  county  council  strong  men  were  necessary,  and  James 
Smith  was  a  strong  man.  The  officials  and  those  dealing  with  the 
Councils  were  inclined  to  be  over  reaching.  Persons  entrusted  with 
money  were  not  always  prompt  to  account  for  the  same.  There 
was  considerable  litigation.  The  law  was  in  the  settling.  Many 
persons,  led  by  the  Canada  Company,  took  advantage  of  every  tech- 
nicality to  avoid  payment  of  taxes.  There  were  large  arrears.  We 
find  Thomas  A.  Ireland  presenting  an  account  of  £220,  8s.,  3  d,  for 
printing  the  advertisement  for  sale  of  lands  for  arrears  of  taxes. 
There  were  six  insertions  of  about  half  a  sheet  of  the  Advertiser 
Newspaper.  The  finance  committee  "could  not  refrain,"  as  the 
report  stated,  "from  expressing  strongly  their  disapprobation"  of 
this  account  and  recommended  that  Mr.  Ireland  be  paid  £76,  5s.  in 
full  discharge  of  his  account. 

Alexander  Knapp  made  application  for  assistance  to  put  the 
books  of  the  Registry  Office  in  better  shape.  He  was  very  em- 
phatically told  that  the  receipts  of  the  office  which  he  enjoyed 
should  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  Two  debtors  escaped  from  the 
gaol  and  R.  K.  Payne,  the  gaoler,  and  the  Sheriff,  were  informed 
that  the  escape  could  be  attributed  to  no  other  cause  than  gross 
negligence  on  their  part.  The  gaoler  was  subsequently  sued  by  the 
execution  creditors  and  put  to  considerable  costs  defending  the 
action  and  applied  to  the  Council  for  assistance,  but,  in  the  language 
of  the  report,  "No  action  was  taken."  The  Council  petitioned  the 
Legislature  to  amend  the  law  so  that  the  appointment  of  all 
County  officers  should  rest  with  the  municipal  councils. 

No  one  reading  the  minutes  of  these  earlier  Councils  can  resist 
the  conclusion  that  the  members  were  for  the  most  part  fearless 
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guardians  of  the  public  interests  and  possessed  the  courage  of  their 
convictions. 

On  the  27th  October,  1854,  occurred  the  calamitous  accident  on 
the  Great  Western  Railway  at  Baptiste  Creek  in  which  upwards  of 
50  persons  were  killed,  and  equally  as  many  more  maimed  or  in- 
jured. Of  the  Coroner  and  twenty  jury  men  who  held  the  in- 
quest, only  George  D.  Ross  of  Chatham  survives.  The  County 
Council  refused  to  pay  what  they  were  pleased  to  call  the  exorbit- 
ant bills  of  Dr.  Askin,  and  the  Coroner,  Dr.  Donnelly,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  inquest,  and  referred  the  bills  to  the  Government.  Dr. 
Askin  sued  the  Treasurer,  Alex.  Charteris,  and  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench  awarded  him  £12,  10s.,  each  party  to  pay  his  own  costs. 
The  lawyers'  bill  was  £15,  8s.  3  d. 

In  this  year  also  a  fire  that  took  place  on  the  15th  August  de- 
stroyed the  Bylaws  and  many  of  the  records  and  papers  of  the 
council. 

The  first  Board  of  Health  was  this  year  constituted,  consist- 
ing of  Dr.  Rolls,  R.  S.  Woods  and  George  Young.  *i'he  latter  was 
a  gentleman  of  a  strong  personality,  masterful  and  many  sided. 
For  many  years  he  was  on  the  Grammar  School  Board  of  Trustees 
and  on  the  Board  of  School  Examiners,  19  years  in  the  County 
Council,  two  years  its  Warden;  from  1848  a  Justice  of  the  Peace; 
appointed  Clerk  of  the  Fourth  Division  Court  of  Kent  in  1851  he 
served  in  the  office  possibly  till  his  death,  as  well  as  filling  other 
public  offices.  While  a  member  of  the  County  Council  and  School 
Board,  he  built  in  1854-5  the  first  Grammar  School.  The  only  pro- 
tection these  corporations  thought  necessary  to  take  was  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Kirk  as  Architect,  "for  appearance  sake."  Mr. 
Young  also  constructed  the  first  pavement  laid  in  Chatham,  while 
the  town  was  still  part  of  the  county  for  municipal  purposes,  he 
being  a  member  of  the  council  at  the  time.  He  also  prepared  the 
plans  for  some  of  the  river  bridges. 

£250  were  voted  in  1855  for  a  Patriotic  fund,  being  a  preced- 
ent for  last  December's  vote  of  the  Council  of  1914 ;  for  then,  as  now, 
this  Country  was  experiencing  the  stress  of  war,  although  not  a  par- 
ticipant as  at  present.  Wheat  sold  here  as  high  as  $3.(X)  per  bushel. 

The  Council  did  not  always  focus  correctly.  In  1856  a  force- 
fully drafted  petition  apparently  unanimously  supported  was  for- 
warded to  the  Legislature,  setting  forth  the  pernicious  results  of  the 
recently  passed  Statute  abolishing  the  law  of  primogeniture  in  this 
Province  and  requesting  its  immediate  re-enactment  to  prevent  the 
perpetration  of  a  grievous  public  wrong. 

In  1857,  Charles  Geroge  Charteris  was  appointed  treasurer  of 
the  County  by  a  vote  of  9  to  5  over  the  other  nominee,  Joseph,  (af- 
terwards Senator),  Northwood;  and  a  bylaw  was  carried  adopting 
the  decimal  currency  in  keeping  the  accounts.  During  the  follow- 
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ing  few  years  the  Council  had  its  troubles  with  the  toll  roads  in  the 
County,  until  the  Company  in  1882  abandoned  the  Blenheim,  Chat- 
ham &  Wallaceburg  gravel  or  plank  road  in  which  the  City  of  Chat- 
ham held  $32,000  stock,  and  private  stockholders  about  $40,000.  The 
opening  and  building  of  roads  and  bridges  throughout  the  County 
then,  as  ever,  demanded  much  consideration. 

The  year  1870  was  remarkable  for  the  promotion  of  the  Canada 
Southern  Railway  intended  to  run  from  Buffalo  to  the  Detroit  Riv- 
er. This  road  was  completed  in  the  year  1872,  and  now  forms  a 
portion  of  the  Michigan  Central,  one  of  the  finest  road  beds  in 
America.  Many  counties  bonused  the  road  and  the  ratepayers  of 
Kent  carried  a  bylaw  granting  it  aid  to  the  extent  of  $80,000.  Re- 
ports became  current  that  the  bylaw  might  be  defeated  by  the  coun- 
cil when  it  came  before  that  body  for  its  third  reading,  notwith- 
standing the  vote  of  the  people.  A  canvass  was  at  once  begun. 
Representatives  of  rival  roads  camped  on  the  trail  of  some  of  the 
members.  Local  men  of  influence,  or  supposed  influence,  were  en- 
listed by  both  sides.  More  than  one  member  is  supposed  to  have 
intimated  that  he  was  open  to  change  his  mind  were  he  substantially 
convinced  of  his  mistake  and  of  the  error  of  the  electors.  Those  con- 
nected with  this  humiliating  affair  have  never  disclosed  all  they 
knew  respecting  it.  Friendships  were  embittered  when  the  lack  of 
honor  (?)  in  agents  was  suspected.  There  were  many  accusations 
and  counter  accusations.  A  councillor  on  the  day  the  final  vote 
was  to  be  taken  awoke  to  find  himself  over  twenty  miles  from  the 
Court  House  with  little  knowledge  of  how  he  got  so  far  away  from 
home,  and  less  of  his  means  of  returning  in  time  to  vote.  The  vote 
was  taken  before  he  reached  the  Chamber  and  the  By-law  defeated. 
Fortunately  such  occurrences  are  exceedingly  rare.  We  know  of 
none  similar.  There  were  undoubtedly  honest  differences  of  opinion 
on  the  merits  of  the  By-law.  The  great  majority  of  the  members 
were  of  unimpeachable  integrity  and  felt  keenly  the  misconduct  of  a 
few  of  their  weaker  brethren.  The  road  was  built  but  it  passes 
six  miles  to  the  south  of  this  city,  and  we  are  left  to  speculate  what 
the  result  might  have  been  had  it  run  through  Chatham.  Since  its 
construction  a  very  large  number  of  our  people  in  the  southerly  and 
easterly  portion  of  this  county  found  St.  Thomas  more  easy  of  ac- 
cess than  their  own  County  town. 

In  1874  a  By-law  was  passed  granting  $155,000  by  way  of  bonus 
to  the  Erie  and  Huron  Railway,  the  completion  of  which  was  de- 
layed from  various  perplexing  causes  for  many  years,  and  no 
doubt  the  County  would  have  been  largely  benefitted  both  finan- 
cially and  otherwise  had  this  railway  been  built  and  operated  by 
the  Municipality  itself. 

The  membership  of  the  County  Council  continued  to  increase 
with  the  growth  in  population  and  the  incorporation  of  Villages 
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and  Towns,  so  that  by  the  year  1879  there  were  31  members,  of 
whom  Archibald  Campbell,  afterwards  Senator  Campbell,  T.  R. 
Jackson,  Stephen  White,  Dr.  Mitchell  and  John  Dobbyn  became 
subsequently,  candidates  for  parliamentary  honors.  Of  the  31,  only 
Mr.  Corey  Purser,  Mr.  R.  J.  Morrison  and  Major  Fox,  the  present 
estimable  Reeve  of  Wheatley,  survive.  During  this  year  the  Town 
of  Chatham  withdrew  from  the  County  for  Municipal  purposes. 
We  find  in  the  minutes  of  that  year  a  petition  to  the  Legislature 
praying  that  the  law  might  be  so  amended  as  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  County  Councillors,  and  suggesting  that  the  County  be 
divided  into  10  or  12  districts  with  a  representative  from  each  who 
should  be  directly  elected  by  the  people  and  who  should  not  be  a 
member  of  the  local  Councils. 

It  was  not  until  the  year  1896,  when  the  membership  reached 
36,  that  the  law  was  changed  adopting  this  principle,  and  Kent 
was  divided  into  seven  districts  with  two  members  from  each.  That 
law  was  a  distinct  improvement.  The  number  might  with  advan- 
tage have  been  less,  but  it  was  found  to  work  well  and  few  who  had 
a  knowledge  of  its  actual  operation  desired  the  change  to  the  for- 
mer plan  which  was  returned  to  ten  years  later.  Mr.  Jonas  Gos- 
nell,  the  present  Clerk,  had  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  War- 
den under  the  new  regime.  The  membership  is  not  as  large  as  it 
formerly  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  unit  of  representation  is 
1000  instead  of  500  as  at  first,  and  therefore  a  municipality  must 
have  over  1000  ratepayers  before  it  becomes  entitled  to  a  Deputy 
Reeve. 

It  is  sometimes  said,  and  with  truth,  that  the  more  persons  en- 
gaged in  the  machinery  of  government  the  greater  is  the  knowledge 
thereof,  and  the  respect  therefore,  and,  as  the  members 
of  Municipal  Councils  are  composed  of  those  who  bear  a 
fair  share  of  the  burden  of  taxation,  they  are  entitled  to  the  bene- 
fit and  knowledge  to  be  derived  from  the  experience  of  a  few  years' 
service.  There  is  also  the  strength  that  numbers  should  offer.  But 
looking  at  the  question  from  a  business  standpoint  and  desiring  the 
adoption  of  that  method  best  designed  to  perform  expeditiously, 
economically,  intelligently  and  properly  those  responsible  duties 
devolving  upon  County  Councillors,  five  practical  business  men 
would,  it  is  submitted,  prove,  on  the  whole,  the  most  satisfactory. 
There  seems  no  good  reason  why  the  County  Council  might  not 
be  relieved  of  a  considerable  portion  of  its  present  duties  by  the 
local  municipalities.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  many 
of  the  very  best  men  we  have  had  in  this  County,  have,  at  various 
times,  been  selected  as  County  Councillors.  In  the  earlier  years 
the  period  of  service  was  considerably  longer  than  at  present.  In 
addition  to  these  already  referred  to,  Stephen  White  served  for 
22  years,  Arthur  Anderson  and  G.  W.  Foott  for  14  and  12  years 
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respectively,  John  Duck,  John  McMichael  and  Jos.  Roberts  11 
years  each,  Mr.  (afterwards)  Sheriff  McKellar  and  Alex.  Coutts, 
both  afterwards  members  of  the  Legislature,  10  years  each.  R.  J. 
Morrison,  John  Lee  and  many  others  might  be  mentioned  who 
gave  years  of  good  service  on  these  Boards.  Of  the  other  gentle- 
men who  received  Municipal  training  while  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Kent  and  became  members  or  candidates  for  parliament 
might  be  named  Messrs.  Larwell,  John  Smith,  Henry  Smyth,  Ro- 
bert Ferguson,  Rufus  Stephenson,  James  Clancey,  George  Lang- 
ford,  Alexander  Mason,  John  S.  Fraser,  Alexander  Clark,  Walter 
Ferguson,  John  Davidson,  Benjamin  Wilson  and  T.  L.  Pardo. 
Few  counties  can  show  so  commendable  a  record. 

There  has  recently  grown  up  a  feeling,  encouraged  and  fostered 
by  the  desire  of  those  electors  who  might  be  regarded  as  prospec- 
tive representatives,  that  the  office  should  "go  around,"  so  that  at 
present  the  reeve  does  not  receive  the  benefit  of  a  long  period  of 
municipal  training,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  he  does  not  take  his 
work  so  seriously  as  did  his  predecessors.  Great  breadth  is  not 
expected.  There  is  a  lack  of  any  vital  or  important  questions. 
Few,  if  any,  come  up  for  solution.  None  is  sought  for.  The  nar- 
rower limits  of  getting  road  or  other  grants  for  constituencies 
suffice.  Good  nature  and  good  fellowship  are  important  attri- 
butes. In  the  earlier  years  there  were  honest  differences  of  opin- 
ion on  a  multitude  of  questions.  Members  were  fearless  and  inde- 
pendent in  their  convictions.  Rarely  a  day  passed  but  the  Yeas 
and  Nays  were  recorded  half  a  dozen  times.  That  practice  has  al- 
most became  obsolete  except  during  the  complimentary  votes  for 
the  Wardenship. 

No  dishonesty,  jobbery  or  graft  has  ever  dimmed  the  fair  re- 
cord of  the  County  Council  of  Kent,  with  the  single  exception  to 
which  reference  has  already  been  made,  and  it  is  singularly  free 
from  any  political  or  party  influence.  It  not  unfrequently  happens 
that  when  the  majority  of  the  members  are  Liberals  they  elect  a 
Conservative  Warden  and  vice  versa.  The  climax,  the  acme  of 
the  year,  is  of  course  the  Warden's  supper,  at  which  all  members 
and  officers,  and  at  times  their  wives,  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a  sub- 
stantial and  social  meal.  Each  participant  becomes  vocal,  good  fel- 
lowship abounds,  and  he  must  be  very  undeserving  indeed  who  is 
not  the  recipient  of  many  generous  encomiums.  The  practice  is 
so  ancient  that  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary. 

As  members  of  local  municipal  councils  in  the  persons  of  the 
Reeve  and  Deputy-Reeves  are  representatives  in  the  County  Coun- 
cils, should  there  be  in  the  last  named  body  a  few  intelligent,  cap- 
able business  men  with  sufficient  energy  and  application  to  acquire 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  conduct  and  procedure  of  municipal 
affairs,  their  executive  ability  and  business  habits  must  naturally 
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influence  for  good  their  colleagues,  who  will  carry  back  with  them 
to  the  local  councils  correct  business  methods  and  better  ideals, 
which  will  be  of  permanent  value,  not  only  to  the  members  them- 
selves, but  to  the  whole  electorate,  and  slip  shod,  indifferent  and 
careless  methods  will  soon  find  no  place  at  municipal  Boards.  This 
is  a  consummation  devoutedly  to  be  desired. 


Historical  Sketch  of  the  Press 
of  Chatham. 

By  Sheriff  J.  R.  Gemmill. 

In  undertaking  to  further  the  work  of  the  Society  by  submit- 
ting a  sketch  of  the  newspaper  history  of  the  County  of  Kent  I 
found  the  task  to  be  a  much  more  formidable  one  than  I  antici- 
pated, data  respecting  events  of  seventy-five  years  ago  being  diffi- 
cult to  obtain,  but  I  have  succeeded  in  gathering  some  of  the  facts 
and  now  submit  the  result  of  my  researches,  which,  I  trust,  may  in- 
duce others  to  take  up  the  task  and  furnish  further  information  re- 
specting this  very  important  feature  of  the  early  history  of  the 
County. 

Although  the  settlement  of  Kent  may  be  roughly  stated  to 
have  been  coeval  with  the  dawn  of  the  nineteenth  century  it  was 
not  until  forty  years  later  that  the  demand  for  a  local  press  seems 
to  have  arisen,  the  energies  of  the  people  being  absorbed  in  pro- 
viding for  their  material  wants. 

On  Saturday,  the  3rd  of  July,  1841,  the  first  issue  of  the  pioneer 
newspaper  of  Kent  appeared — "The  Chatham  Journal."  It  was  a 
four-page  sheet,  presenting  an  appearance  that  would  be  quite 
creditable  even  in  this  age  of  improved  typographical  appliances. 
The  publishers  were  Charles  Dolsen  and  Wm.  Fulford.  The  last 
named  gentleman  seems  to  have  tired  of  the  work  very  soon,  the 
third  issue  of  the  paper  containing  an  announcement  of  his  with- 
drawal from  the  firm,  and  that  the  editorial  chair  was  to  be  oc- 
cupied by  John  F.  Delmage,  Esq.,  an  Irish  Barrister,  who  will  be 
remembered  by  many  of  our  citizens  as  occupying  a  prominent 
place  in  our  local  affairs  until  his  death  in  the  early  Seventies.  The 
leading  feature  of  the  first  number  of  The  Journal  was  the  Editor's 
"salutatory"  in  which  he  sets  forth  the  laudable  aim  he  had  in  view 
"in  providing  a  means  of  disseminating  sound  principles  and  pro- 
viding a  vehicle  for  influencing  the  minds  of  the  people  in  the  pro- 
per direction."  The  recent  union  of  the  Provinces  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada,  we  are  told,  calls  for  more  interest  to  be  taken  in 
public  affairs;  a  new  era  was  opening  up  which  demanded  the  at- 
tention of  the  people  of  the  country,  so  that  they  might  take  advan- 
tage of  the  possibilities  which  lay  before  them.  The  first  admin- 
istration after  the  Union,  under  Lord  Sydenham,  was  not  a 
straight  party  Cabinet  such  as  we  have  had  generally  in  later  times. 
Hon.  W.  H.  Draper,  a  Tory  of  the  old  school,  was  Premier,  but 
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among  his  colleagues  were  Robert  Baldwin,  R.  B.  Sullivan  and  S.  B. 
Harrison,  who,  a  few  years  later  became  the  leaders  of  the  Reform 
party,  as  the  Liberals  of  that  day  were  designated.  The  "Journal" 
tendered  its  support  to  the  Administration  "whenever  its  measures 
met  with  its  approval" — a  pledge  of  very  little  value  to  a  Govern- 
ment— but  its  chief  aim  and  object  was  "to  advance  the  interests  of 
the  County  of  Kent,"  and  secondly,  "to  prosper  ourselves" — a  duty 
which  many  subsequent  newspaper  people  failed  to  accomplish.  The 
"Journal"  was  not  merely  to  be  a  newspaper — its  columns  were  al- 
ways to  be  open  for  the  discussion  of  public  affairs ;  attention  would 
be  devoted  to  polite  literature ;  "the  Poet's  corner"  would  be  care- 
fully selected ;  extracts  from  ancient  and  modern  authors  would  ap- 
pear from  time  to  time ;  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Provincial  and 
Imperial  Parliaments  would  claim  a  share  of  editorial  attention. 

Two  or  three  columns  of  this  initial  number  are  taken  up  with  a 
sketch  of  the  County  of  Kent,  which  at  that  time  comprised  twenty 
Townships — ten  of  which  now  form  the  County  of  Lambton,  and 
one  (Tilbury  North)  since  transferred  to  the  County  of  Essex.  It 
was  watered  (I  am  quoting  from  the  article)  by  two  noble  streams, 
the  Thames  and  the  Sydenham — the  former,  Bear  Creek,  having 
been  renamed  in  honor  of  the  Governor-General  by  a  recent  Order- 
in-Council.  Providence  had  done  much  for  the  County — man  but 
little — the  chief  reason  for  the  lack  of  progress  being,  in  the  writer's 
opinion,  the  lack  of  communication.  The  County  was  making 
some  advance  nevertheless,  the  population  having  increased  from 
4,000  in  1830  to  16,000  in  1841.  The  crying  evil  was  the  non-resi- 
dent landowner  (as  he  has  been  in  all  countries  and  all  ages),  and 
the  "Journal"  earnestly  advocated  the  imposition  of  such  a  sub- 
stantial tax  on  uncultivated  lands  as  would  force  them  into  the 
market,  "instead  of  the  present  futile  tax  of  one-eighth  of  a  penny 
per  acre."  Had  Henry  George  propounded  his  scheme  of  land  tax- 
ation at  that  early  period  he  would  have  had  an  enthusiastic  sup- 
porter in  the  "Journal."  The  soil  of  the  Ridge  across  the  South- 
ern tier  of  Townships  was  described  as  "warm  and  gravelly,"  on 
which  corn,  wheat  and  tobacco  could  be  grown  to  great  advantage 
— tobacco  yielding  from  800  to  1000  Ibs.  per  acre  and  realizing  about 
$6  per  100  Ibs.  Drainage  was  earnestly  urged  in  this  and  subse- 
quent numbers  of  the  paper,  and  the  seed  then  sown  has  borne  good 
fruit,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  many  magnificent  drainage  schemes 
which  have  been  constructed  in  all  parts  of  the  County  during  the 
last  half  century,  at  a  cost  of  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars. 


Chatham  in  1841  contained  812  inhabitants,  and  comprised  Lots 
1  and  2  in  the  Front  Concession  of  Harwich,  and  Lot  24  in  Raleigh 
— 600  acres  in  all. 

The  "Journal"  had  also  a  page  of  advertisements,    which    to 
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many  of  us  is  not  the  least  interesting  part  of  the  paper,  as  the 
names  recall  prominent  men  of  that  and  later  times,  or  families 
still  represented  in  the  County.  Daniel  Forsyth  (for  many  years 
afterwards  Assessor  and  Collector  in  the  Town)  was  then  a  lead- 
ing grocer.  W.  &  W.  Eberts  and  Witherspoon  &  Charteris  offered 
to  the  settlers  all  kinds  of  supplies,  produce  being  taken  in  ex- 
change, as  was  the  universal  custom  in  these  pioneer  days.  W.  W. 
Dolsen,  as  successor  to  his  son-in-law,  Israel  Evans,  was  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  Cross  Keys  Tavern,  as  the  hotels  were  then  called. 
Robert  Smith  had  a  complete  stock  of  furniture,  to  offer,  and  it  is 
worth  noting  that  the  site  of  Mr.  Smith's  shop  has  been  occupied  as 
a  furniture  store  ever  since.  Henry  Verrall  (for  many  years  later 
a  Clerk  in  the  Post  Office)  was  the  only  butcher  in  Chatham  in 
1841.  The  late  Robert  Stuart  Woods  (who  occupied  such  a  prom- 
inent place  in  the  City  and  County  as  a  leading  lawyer  and  later 
Junior  Judge),  was  then  a  student  and  gave  notice  in  the  "Journal" 
that  he  would  apply  to  Parliament  for  a  charter  for  a  Mutual  Fire 
Insurance  Company  for  the  District. 

As  promised  in  the  prospectus  considerable  attention  is  given 
in  this  and  subsequent  issues  to  Parliamentary  proceedings.  The 
first  session  of  the  first  Parliament  of  United  Canada  had  been 
opened  at  Kingston  ten  days  before,  and  one  of  the  first  matters 
recorded  was  the  presentation  of  a  petition  by  Col.  Prince,  Member 
for  Essex,  from  Joseph  Woods,  complaining  that  the  Returning  Of- 
ficer for  Kent  at  the  general  election  in  April  had  improperly  re- 
fused to  declare  him  (Mr.  Woods)  duly  elected,  he  having  a  major- 
ity of  the  votes.  We  find  in  next  week's  issue  that  Parliament 
dealt  favorably  with  Mr.  Woods'  appeal,  and  that  that  gentleman 
had  taken  his  seat  in  the  Assembly.  One  of  the  leading  measures 
at  this  first  Parliamentary  session  was  the  District  Councils  bill, 
introduced  by  Mr.  S.  B.  Harrison  (who  had  been  elected  Member 
for  Kingston  after  his  defeat  in  Kent  by  Mr.  Woods),  which  was 
practically  the  introduction  of  the  Municipal  system  in  this  Prov- 
ince. It  was  a  very  modest  innovation  on  the  preceding  Magis- 
terial management.  Two  members  of  the  Council  were  to  be 
elected  in  each  Township  having  over  300  inhabitants,  but  the  War- 
den was  to  be  nominated  by  the  Governor  in  Council.  This  pro- 
vision was  continued  until  1847  when  the  Wardens  were  chosen  by 
the  Council,  as  at  present. 

In  a  later  issue  of  the  "Journal"  I  find  a  report  of  a  public  meet- 
ing held  at  Montreal  in  August,  1841,  to  take  steps  to  secure  the 
erection  of  a  monument  to  Tecumseh,  and  meetings  appear  to  have 
been  held  simultaneously  at  Kingston,  Amherstburg  and  other 
places  to  promote  the  same  worthy  object.  The  Chatham  meeting 
was  held  on  the  llth  of  September,  called  by  Sheriff  George  Wade 
Foott,  in  response  to  a  requisition  presented  to  him,  in  which  I  note 
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he  is  addressed  as  "His  Worship."  Appropriate  speeches  were 
made,  resolutions  moved,  seconded  and  adopted,  in  which  the  brave 
old  chief  was  eulogized  in  very  much  the  same  way  as  we  have 
been  honoring  Tecumseh  ever  since,  and  with  the  same  results.  In 
1841,  as  in  1912,  the  movement  reached  its  climax  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Committee  comprising  Peter  Paul  Lacroix,  John  G.  Weir, 
Joseph  Tissiman,  Edwin  Larwill,  Daniel  Forsyth,  Dr.  Robertson 
and  Dr.  Ironsides.  The  names  of  the  Committee  appointed  at 
the  meeting  of  two  years  ago  will  probably  be  resurrected  seventy 
years  hence  by  some  antiquarian.  Most  of  us  have  forgotten  them 
already. 

Emancipation  Day  was  celebrated  in  Chatham  on  the  First 
of  August,  1841 — probably  for  the  first  time.  The  procession  is 
described  as  a  very  creditable  one,  evidencing  thrift  on  the  part  of 
the  colored  people  who  so  lately  had  escaped  from  bondage  to  this 
land  of  light  and  liberty. 

The  Personal  column  was  not  neglected  even  in  '41.  The  com- 
ings and  goings  of  prominent  people  were  duly  chronicled.  Mar- 
riages were  duly  recorded,  the  happy  couples  departing  for  Mont- 
real, Buffalo  or  New  York,  by  boat  or  carriage,  amid  showers  of 
rice  in  very  much  the  same  style  as  the  modern  reporter  sets  out 
these  events  in  our  own  time. 

A  paragraph  appears  in  an  issue  of  the  Journal  in  1842  which 
might  be  appropriately  quoted  as  an  addenda  to  Mrs.  Dunn's  ad- 
mirable history  of  St.  Joseph's  Church  last  year.  "Rev.  Father 
'McDonald,  of  Maidstone,  visited  Chatham  recently  to  see  what 
'prospect  there  was  of  supporting  a  resident  Roman  Catholic 
'clergyman  in  this  neighborhood,  and  found  there  were  a  sufficient 
'number  of  members  of  that  faith  to  have  the  services  of  a  clergy- 
'man  of  their  own."  The  erection  of  the  Church  was  proceeded 
with  every  shortly  after,  as  related  by  Mrs.  Dunn. 

The  second  paper  to  appear  in  Chatham  was  "The  Gleaner," 
started  by  Mr.  George  Gould  in  July,  1845.  He  continued  the  pub 
lication  for  several  years,  but  eventually  transferred  the  business 
to  Mr.  Noah  L.  Freeman,  who  was  appointed  Postmaster  sometime 
in  the  fifties,  and  the  "Gleaner"  passed  out.  While  the  "Journal" 
had  been  nominally  independent  in  politics  at  the  start,  it  soon  de- 
veloped into  a  straight  party  paper,  Mr.  Edwin  Larwill  (later 
Member  for  the  County),  succeeding  Mr.  Delmage  as  Editor,  and 
when  I  mention  the  fact  that  the  voluminous  letters  of  Rev.  Eger- 
ton  Ryerson  in  defense  of  Lord  Metcalfe  were  published  serially 
in  the  Journal  to  the  extent  of  a  whole  page  week  after  week,  while 
the  replies  of  "Legion"  (Hon.  R.  B.  Sullivan  being  the  writer)  were 
not  even  noticed,  the  political  leanings  of  the  Journal  could  not 
well  be  misunderstood.  The  "Gleaner"  was  a  supporter  of  the  Bald- 
win-Lafontaine  party,  and  from  that  time  (1845)  the  rival  political 
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parties  in  Kent  have  always  been  represented  by  newspapers  ad- 
vocating their  principles.  The  efforts  of  the  editors  of  those  days 
were  supplemented  by  letters  of  correspondents  on  political,  local 
and  general  matters  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  in  our  day,  scarcely 
an  issue  appearing  without  a  letter  from  "Pro  Bono  Publico,"  "Old 
Subscriber,"  "Veritas,"  "Fair  Play,"  or  some  other  familiar  pseu- 
donym. 

"The  Kent  Advertiser"  appears  to  have  been  the  successor  of 
the  Gleaner,  its  first  appearance  being  in  March,  1848,  Mr.  Thomas 
A.  Ireland  being  the  publisher.  He  continued  the  business  until 
1853  or  '54,  when  the  office  and  plant  were  destroyed  by  fire.  About 
that  time  Mr.  Ireland  was  appointed  Clerk  of  the  County  Court  and 
Deputy  Clerk  of  the  Crown,  retaining  these  positions  until  his 
death  at  a  ripe  old  age  in  1871.  After  the  fire  Mr.  John  S.  Vos- 
burg,  who  published  a  paper  at  Kingston,  moved  his  plant  to  Chat- 
ham and  continued  the  publication  of  The  Advertiser,  devoting 
some  of  his  time  to  speculating  in  real  estate,  which  was  a  mania  in 
this  locality  during  the  building  and  early  operation  of  the  Great 
Western  Railway.  The  only  reminder  of  this  early  publisher  that 
we  have  is  the  station  on  the  Grand  Trunk  a  few  miles  east  of  Chat- 
ham, which  was  named  in  his  honor. 

"The  Chatham  Planet,"  which  seems  to  have  been  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  Journal,  entered  the  field  in  April,  1851,  the  publish- 
ers being  Miles  Miller  and  Matthew  Dolsen.  During  their  regime 
a  young  printer  who  had  learned  the  art  preservative  in  St.  Cath- 
erines, found  his  way  to  Chatham  in  search  of  fame  and  fortune, 
and  he  was  not  long  in  the  Planet  office  until  he  and  a  fellow  printer 
took  over  the  business,  the  firm  being  composed  of  Rufus  Stephen- 
son  and  Charles  Stuart.  Both  were  expert  printers,  but  the  editor- 
ial management  was  solely  in  charge  of  the  senior  partner,  and  the 
Planet  soon  became  one  of  the  leading  Tory  (the  term  "Conservat- 
ive" had  not  been  adopted  generally  in  those  days)  papers  in  the 
Province.  Mr.  Stewart  did  not  remain  long  in  harness,  and  Mr. 
Stephenson  continued  to  direct  the  paper  for  nearly  thirty  years, 
at  the  same  time  devoting  much  attention  to  municipal  and  public 
affairs — being  Councillor,  Reeve,  Mayor,  and  eventually  represent- 
ing Kent  in  Parliament  from  1867  to  1882.  He  retired  from  public 
life  in  the  year  last  mentioned,  spending  his  last  days  as  other  jour- 
nalists have  done,  before  and  since,  in  serving  the  people  in  a  Gov- 
ernment office.  Mr.  Stephenson  was  Collector  of  Customs  at  the 
time  of  his  death  in  February,  1901.  The  Planet  has  continued  to 
prosper  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Sydney  Stephenson,  and  is 
now  not  only  a  leading  newspaper,  but  one  of  the  prominent  indus- 
tries of  Chatham. 

In  the  Fourth  Parliament  of  Canada  (1851-4))  Mr.  Jesse  W. 
Rose  was  member  for  the  County  of  Dundas — sinct  represented  in 
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the  Legislature  for  so  many  years  by  the  late  Sir  James  Whitney. 
Suffering  a  defeat  at  the  election  of  1854  and  having  a  strong  de- 
sire to  remain  in  public  life,  Mr.  Rose  came  west,  and  after  looking 
over  the  ground  made  up  his  mind  that  he  could  find  a  seat  in  Kent. 
He  bought  out  The  Kent  Advertiser,  and  being  the  possessor  of 
some  means,  greatly  improved  the  mechanical  outfit  of  the  paper, 
the  office  being  recognized  in  other  towns  in  the  neighboring  Coun- 
ties as  one  of  the  best  equipped  in  the  country.  At  the  outset  he 
secured  the  servics  of  Mr.  Dugald  McDougall  as  editor,  and  resi- 
dents of  the  County  at  that  time  have  told  me  many  stories  of  the 
journalistic  battles  that  were  fought  between  the  rival  editors. 
Party  feeling  ran  high,  the  Clergy  Reserves,  Ecclesiastical  Corpora- 
tions, and  later  Representation  by  Population,  furnishing  clear  cut 
issues  between  the  parties.  The  Advertiser  was  on  our  exchange 
list  (I  was  then  a  resident  of  Sarnia),  and  I  remember  it  was  always 
considered  one  of  the  brightest  County  papers  that  came  to  our  of- 
fice while  Mr.  McDougall  remained  as  editor.  This  gentleman  af- 
terwards removed  to  Berlin,  starting  a  paper  of  his  own,  and  later 
was  Registrar  of  the  County  of  Waterloo. 

"The  Western  Argus"  succeeded  the  Advertiser  in  March, 
1860,  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Thompson  being  the  publisher.  I  have  been 
able  to  find  but  one  copy  of  the  Argus  (issue  of  AprJ  3,  1861).  It 
presented  much  the  appearance  of  the  Advertiser.  The  Argus  had 
a  most  generous  advertising  patronage,  and  on  glancing  over  the 
names  of  the  professional  and  business  men  there  represented  I 
find  but  one  who  is  still  with  us  and  continuing  in  the  same  busi- 
ness— Mr.  Robert  Cooper,  who  offered  a  choice  selection  of  books 
and  stationery,  drawing  special  attention  to  a  new  aluminum  pen, 
superior  to  all  others.  Mr.  Thompson  did  not  remain  long  with 
the  Argus,  removing  to  Detroit  and  conducting  a  Job  printing  of- 
fice with  much  success.  He  was  an  occasional  visitor  to  Chatham 
long  after  I  became  a  resident. 

Rev.  I.  B.  Richardson,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  Minister,  son  of 
one  of  the  first  settlers  on  the  Talbot  Road  in  this  County,  had  been 
publishing  a  paper  at  Morpeth,  which  was  then  a  thriving  village, 
the  great  shipping  point  for  the  produce  of  the  southern  part  of  the 
County,  and  rivalling  Chatham  in  commercial  importance.  With 
the  opening  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  trade  found  a  new  outlet 
to  the  east,  and  Morpeth's  glory  began  to  decline.  When  Mr. 
Thompson  decided  to  leave  Chatham  Mr.  Richardson  saw  a  wider 
field  before  him,  and  became  the  owner  of  the  Argus  plant.  He 
changed  the  name  of  the  paper  to  "The  Western  Union,"  and  con- 
tinued its  publication  for  nearly  two  years.  Mr.  Richardson  was 
an  ardent  controversialist  both  in  politics  and  Church  affairs — a 
thorough  radical,  as  many  of  the  M.  E.  brethren  were, — but  he 
found  he  could  not  manage  a  newspaper  and  continue  his  ministerial 
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duties,  and  wisely  gave  up  the  paper.  He  remained  a  resident  of 
Chatham  for  several  years  as  Presiding  Elder  of  this  district,  but 
after  the  close  of  the  American  War  removed  to  Alabama,  and  died 
there  at  an  advanced  age. 

Cameron  Brothers  succeeded  Mr.  Richardson  in  1863,  and 
again  changed  the  name  of  the  paper — "The  Western  Reformer" 
being  the  title  adopted.  They  occupied  the  field  less  than  two 
years,  the  property  passing  into  the  hands  of  the  Hon.  Walter 
McCrea,  who  represented  the  Western  District  in  the  Legislative 
Council,  and  was  long  a  prominent  figure  in  the  politics  of  the 
country  and  a  most  useful  and  public  spirited  citizen.  Mr.  Mc- 
Crea was  chosen  as  a  member  of  the  Senate  at  Confederation,  and 
held  that  position  until  his  appointment  as  Judge  of  the  Judicial 
District  of  Algoma  in  1870.  He  continued  to  reside  at  the  Sault 
until  his  death  in  1892. 

On  the  invitation  of  Mr.  McCrea,  during  the  autumn  of  1864, 
the  writer  paid  his  first  visit  to  Chatham,  and  after  some  negotia- 
tion became  the  owner  of  the  plant,  which,  after  passing  through  so 
many  hands,  had  become  practically  a  wreck.  Purchasing  new 
material  and  removing  the  office  from  a  third-story  room  to  more 
commodious  premises,  he  succeeded  in  getting  out  the  initial  num- 
ber of  "The  Chatham  Banner"  on  the  12th  of  January,  1865,  and  the 
paper  was  continued  regularly  under  one  proprietor  for  more  than 
20  years.  In  1885  a  stock  company  was  formed,  and  the  paper 
greatly  improved,  although  still  under  the  same  management.  In 
the  spring  of  1894  the  Company  disposed  of  its  interests  to  Mr.  Jas. 
S.  Brierly,  of  St.  Thomas,  and  a  daily  issue  of  "The  Banner"  was 
inaugurated,  the  writer  continuing  in  the  editorial  management  un- 
til February,  1897,  when  he  stepped  down  and  out,  retiring  to  "that 
seclusion  which  an  office  grants"  (with  apologies  to  Gilbert  &  Sul- 
livan), after  a  continuous  newspaper  service  of  forty-five  years.  In 
1900  Mr.  A.  C.  Woodward  became  proprietor  of  the  establishment, 
and  again  changed  the  name,  "The  Daily  News"  being  now  the 
representative  of  the  line  of  Liberal  papers  that  have  come  and  gone 
during  the  past  seven  decades.  The  present  printing  establish- 
ment is  a  mammoth  affair  compared  to  the  modest  outfits  of  earlier 
days,  and  is  a  credit  to  the  business  tact  and  energy  with  which  the 
paper  is  conducted. 

There  were  many  other  newspaper  ventures  in  Chatham  dur- 
ing the  years  I  have  attempted  to  cover,  but  as  none  of  them  have 
left  even  a  wrack  behind,  my  reference  to  them  must  necessarily  be 
brief. 

Early  in  the  50's  the  colored  people  began  to  escape  to  Canada 
in  increasing  numbers,  and  this  district  being  so  close  to  the  land 
of  bondage,  Chatham  became  the  headquarters  and  terminus  of  the 
"Underground  Railway.". .  Among  the  brightest  of  the  many  estim- 
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able  colored  families  that  came  to  Kent  in  the  early  days  was  the 
Shadds,  still  represented  by  many  useful  citizens.  In  1854  Mr.  I. 
D.  Shadd  started  the  "Provincial  Freeman,"  and  continued  the  pub- 
lication until  1863  or  1864,  the  office  being  on  the  corner  of  King 
and  Adelaide  Streets,  in  what  was  long  known  as  the  Charity  block. 
While  the  war  was  drawing  to  a  close,  Mr.  Shadd  gave  up  the  paper 
and  went  south,  becoming  a  prominent  figure  during  the  Recon- 
struction period,  occupying  a  seat  in  the  Mississippi  Legislature  for 
several  terms. 

"The  Chatham  Tribune,"  started  by  W.  R.  Dobbyn,  B.  A.,  in  or 
about  1880,  as  an  independent  journal,  survived  a  few  troublous 
years,  when  the  editor  accepted  a  call  to  a  Universalist  pulpit  in  the 
West,  and  the  plant  was  bought  by  the  proprietors  of  the  other  two 
offices. 

"The  Missionary  Messenger,"  the  organ  of  the  British  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  was  published  here  for  more  than  twenty 
years  under  the  direction  of  that  old  stalwart,  Bishop  Willis  Nazrey, 
and  his  successors,  Bishops  Disney  and  Walter  Hawkins,  but  it,  too, 
has  ceased  to  be  even  a  memory. 

My  paper  would  be  incomplete  without  reference  to  an  old  vet- 
eran who  spent  the  later  years  of  his  life  in  this  County — Mr.  Wil- 
liam Rowan  Hamilton,  B.  A.,  T.  C.,  Dublin.  Mr.  Hamilton  was  a 
distinguished  scholar  who  came  to  Canada  in  middle  life,  settling 
in  the  Muskoka  District.  Later  he  came  to  Dresden  and  edited  the 
local  paper  there  for  a  time;  then  to  Chatham,  where  he  directed 
the  Tribune  until  its  demise.  Failing  regular  employment  on  eith- 
er of  the  existing  papers,  he  published  a  small  advertising  sheet, 
"The  Market  Guide,"  which  appeared  on  Saturdays,  and  which  the 
Editor  faithfully  distributed  to  the  patrons  of  our  far  famed  market 
for  the  benefit  of  his  advertisers.  He  died  on  St.  Patrick's  Day, 
1902,  and  a  few  of  his  friends  and  admirers  placed  a  memorial  stone 
over  his  grave  in  Maple  Leaf  Cemetery. 

The  outside  Towns  and  Villages  gradually  acquired  local  jour- 
nals as  the  years  passed  and  the  places  became  of  importance. 
Morpeth  was  the  first  in  the  field,  followed  by  Bothwell,  Ridgetown, 
Dresden,  Wallaceburg,  Blenheim,  Thamesville  and  Tilbury,  but 
as  my  paper  has  already  become  much  too  long  I  will  not  attempt 
even  a  summary.  At  some  future  time  I  will  endeavor  to  supple- 
ment this  story  dealing  with  the  outside  papers,  which  have  done 
much  to  assist  in  developing  this  County  and  bringing  it  up  to  its 
present  position  as  one  of  the  most  productive  and  progressive  in 
this  broad  Dominion. 


The  History  of  the  Twenty-Fourth 
1  Regiment  of  Canadian  Militia. 

By  Major  James  C.  Weir. 
(Retired  List.  Canadian  Militia.) 

The  first  matter  that  I  desire  to  put  on  record  is  that  of  some 
extracts  from  a  single  page  of  a  diary  kept  by  my  great-grandfather, 
William  McCrae,  who  located  and  settled  about  four  miles  down  the 
Thames  River  on  the  Raleigh  side,  about  the  year  1797,  and  whose 
brother  Thomas  McCrae  was  an  M.  P.  P.  for  the  Western  District, 
1801  to  1805.  The  extracts  are  as  follows : 

Thursday,  April  8th,  1813. 

"Colonel  Jacobs  brought  Colonel  Baby's  orders  for  drafting 
two-thirds  of  the  Militia  to  march  to  Sandwich  by  the  12th  inst., 
and  to  form  an  expedition  to  go  to  the  foot  of  the  rapids  on  the 
Maumee  River." 

Friday,  April  9th. 

*"Tommy  went  up  the  river  last  evening  with  Colonel  Baby's 
orders  to  Captains  Dolsen  and  Shaw  to  muster  the  Militia,  and  for 
Sergeant  Arnold  to  muster  and  draft  my  Company  of  Howard  and 
Harwich  Militia." 

Saturday,  April  10th. 

*"Billy,  Sergeants  Arnold  and  Shapely  with  22  men  arrived 
here  on  their  way  to  Sandwich,  two  of  them  got  sick  here,  viz. — 
John  Cull  and  Randy  McDonald." 

Sunday,  April  llth. 

"Captains  Shaw  and  Dolsen  started  this  morning  in  two  boats 
with  companies  for  Sandwich.  Tommy  started  this  morning  on 
horseback,  he  belongs  to  I.  Dolsen's  Rifle  Company,  and  Billy  to 
bring  back  the  horses." 

The  foregoing  items  are  intermingled  with  remarks  concerning 
the  weather,  the  condition  of  the  river,  apparently  at  high  flood  at 
the  time,  and  domestic  topics.  I  regret  to  say  that  this  one  leaf 
is  all  that  can  be  found  of  this  diary,  and  we  can  now  feel  its  loss  as 
it  would  undoubtedly  have  contained  most  interesting  passages  re- 
lating to  General  Proctor  and  the  Chief  Tecumseh  passing  through 
this  district  in  the  following  autumn,  also  to  Harrison's  army  both 
in  going  and  retiring. 

*Son8  of  William  McCrae. 
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After  this,  peace  and  quietness  settled  over  the  country,  until 
the  troublous  times  of  the  Rebellion  of  1837-38,  whn  the  loyal  men 
of  Kent  were  once  more  called  to  duty. 

On  account  of  a  gathering  of  self-styled  "Patriots,"  at  Detroit, 
threatening  to  make  an  invasion  of  our  borders,  a  Company  of  Mil- 
itia Volunteers  was  raised  in  Kent  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Bell,  one  of  the  Lieutenants  being  the  late  Thomas  McCrae,  after- 
wards Police  Magistrate  of  Chatham  for  a  number  of  years. 

During  their  service  at  the  front  a  detachment  of  them  crossed 
on  the  ice  and  dispersed  a  body  of  the  rebels  who  were  occupying 
Fighting  Island,  in  the  Detroit  river,  and  captured  a  small  field  gun, 
which  they  brought  with  them  to  Chatham  on  their  return  to  their 
homes. 

This  gun  for  some  years  occupied  a  position  on  the  lawn  of  Mr. 
McCrae's  residence  on  Thames  street,  and  on  his  death  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  care  of  the  late  John  Tissiman,  and  may  still  be  seen 
in  front  of  the  Tissiman  residence  on  Victoria  avenue.  It  was 
nick-named,  "The  Rebel  Pup," 

The  Company  was  further  honored  on  their  return  by  ladies  of 
the  neighborhood  presenting  them  with  a  flag,  made  by  their  own 
hands  and  bearing  the  words,  "Kent  Volunteers." 

The  whereabouts  of  this  flag  is  unknown,  if  still  in  existence, 
but  I  can  remember  having  seen  it  on  many  occasions. 

The  next  movement  of  any  military  importance  was  in  1857  or 
58,  at  the  time  of  the  Mutiny  in  India,  when  the  late  Walter  McCrae, 
afterwards  Judge  of  the  District  of  Algoma,  raised  a  company  of 
Riflemen  in  this  town  and  was  given  the  command  of  it  as  Cap- 
tain, the  late  James  G.  Sherriff  being  one  of  the  Lieutenants.  This 
was  only  in  existence  for  a  short  period,  or  during  the  war  in  Inida, 
and  was  then  disbanded. 

Our  quiet  was  not  again  disturbed  until  1861,  when  the  Mason 
and  Slidell  affair  so  nearly  caused  a  declaration  of  war  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  and  all  through  the  Canadas 
the  Sedentary  Militia  was  mustered,  and  a  company  of  volunteers 
called  for  from  each  township.  It  was  at  this  time  that  your  hum- 
ble servant  first  became  a  Canadian  Volunteer,  the  men  of  the 
Township  of  Raleigh  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Toll,  of  the 
Lake  Shore,  mustering  at  the  Township  Hall  on  the  Middle  Road, 
Raleigh  Township,  near  Buxton,  the  requisite  number  of  Vol- 
unteers being  secured  without  trouble. 

This  difficulty  having  been  settled  between  the  two  Nations, 
peace  again  hovered  over  the  country,  but  a  martial  spirit  had  been 
aroused,  an  infection  probably  from  the  Civil  War  then  going  on  in 
the  United  States,  and  organizations  were  formed  in  the  different 
Cities  and  Towns  throughout  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  gaining 
a  knowledge  of  military  drill.  Such  was  the  case  in  Chatham,  a 
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number  of  the  citizens  meeting  once  each  week  for  drill,  under  the 
Suction  at  first  of  Mr.  Thomas  McCrae,  and  afterwards  of  Mr. 
David  Smith,  an  ex-member  of  the  London  Horse  Guards  who  after 
a  time  was  the  first  Lt.-Colonel  of  the  24th  Battalion  of  Infantry, 


enin  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1862,  it  being  considered  probable 
that  our  frontier  might  be  troubled  by  incursions  of  parties  of  dis- 
banded soldiers  and  other  vagrants  from  the  States  at  the  close  ot 
the  Civil  War,  the  Canadian  Government  authorized  the  formation 
of  Volunteer  Companies  in  Canada  and  a  number  of  Sergeant  In- 
structors from  the  Regular  Army  were  sent  out  to  take  charge  of 
the  instruction  in  drill  of  the  Companies  so  raised. 

And  so,  under  these  conditions,  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  old 
Royal  Exchange  Hotel,  (the  site  of  the  present  Victoria  Block) 
about  the  middle  of  December,  the  No.  1  Company  of  Infantry 
Chatham,  came  into  being,  and  was  accepted  and  formally  gazetted 
by  a  Militia  Order  dated  the  26th  December,  1862,  with  a  strength  of 
55  non-commissioned  officers  and  men,  and  3  commissioned  officers, 
viz.  — 

Captain  —  David  Smith. 

Lieutenant—  A.  B.  Baxter. 

Ensign  —  Simeon  M.  Smith. 

This  was  followed  on  the  16th  January,  1863  by  the  formation 
of  No.  2  Company  of  similar  strength,  the  officers  being: 

Captain  —  Thomas  Glendinning. 

Lieutenant  —  James  G.  Sheriff. 

Ensign  —  Joseph  Tilt. 

One  of  the  Drill  Instructors  mentioned  was  at  once  despatched 
to  Chatham,  in  the  person  of  Sergeant  R.  C.  Brown,  who  took  up 
quarters  in  the  old  Barracks,  situated  in  the  central  part  of  what  is 
now  Tecumseh  Park,  and  there  we  were  diligently  instructed  in 
the  complications  of  Company  drill,  from  the  position  of  a  soldier, 
on  through  the  troubles  of  the  "Goose  Step"  to  the  formation  of  a 
Company  line  or  column. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1864,  the  prospect  of  raids  having 
become  more  threatening,  the  Government  decided  to  call  out  and 
station  a  number  of  the  Volunteer  companies  at  different  points 
along  the  frontier  as  a  measure  of  protection,  and  during  the  winter 
of  1864-65,  some  four  or  five  companies  from  Quebec  and  Montreal 
were  stationed  at  Windsor  and  Sandwich,  while  here  in  Chatham, 
as  supports,  we  had  a  company  of  infantry  from  St.  Catharines  and 
one  of  Rifles  from  Dunnville. 

These  were  withdrawn  in  the  spring  and  their  places  taken  by 
others,  and  in  the  shuffle  our  time  came,  Captain  Smith  receiving 
orders  to  increase  the  strength  of  No.  1  Company  to  65  rank  and  file, 
and  entrain  for  Sherbrooke,  Lower  Canada,  which  he  proceeded 
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to  do  at  once,  and  we  left  Chatham  on  the  afternoon  of  the  28th  of 
April,  1865,  and  arrived  at  Sherbrooke  on  the  evening  of  the  30th. 

There  we  remained  as  an  outpost  from  the  main  body  of  a 
provisional  Battalion,  having  headquarters  at  La  Prairie,  under  the 
instruction  of  Sergeant  Evans,  another  of  the  Regular  Drill  instruc- 
tors, until  about  the  10th  of  July,  when  we  were  sent  back  home, 
arriving  here  a  fairly  well  set  up  company  of  men,  both  in  drill  and 
discipline.  On  our  return  we  found  the  Barracks  occupied  by  a 
strong  company  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Rifles,  composed  entirely  of 
men  from  the  regular  army  regiments  stationed  in  Canada,  who 
had  re-enlisted  for  Canadian  service;  these  were  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Boyd,  with  Ensigns  Hignett  and  McGill,  Lieut. 
Notter  being  the  Medical  Officer. 

We  have,  I  believe,  only  one  of  these  men  still  with  us.  I  re- 
fer to  the  Crimean  Veteran,  James  McMahon ;  others  having  been 
the  late  Major  James  H.  Reilly  and  Captain  Thomas  Coogan. 

The  Chatham  Volunteers  were  then  allowed  to  take  up  their 
ordinary  vocations  again,  but  only  for  a  short  time,  for,  before  long, 
rumors  arose  of  a  threatened  invasion  from  the  United  States  of 
large  bodies  of  the  Fenian  Societies,  who  had  been  openly  drilling 
in  the  Cities  of  the  States  with  that  avowed  object,  and  who  had  as 
officers,  men  who  had  seen  service  in  the  American  War. 

So  once  more  the  war  alarm  came  to  Chatham  and  both  Nos.  1 
and  2  Companies  were  on  the  8th  of  March,  1866,  sent  to  the  front 
at  Windsor,  where  with  some  4  or  5  other  Companies  from  different 
parts  of  Canada,  we  watched  the  frontier  opposite  Detroit,  expect- 
ing the  enemy  to  attempt  to  cross  at  almost  any  time. 

We  were  held  at  Windsor  until  almost  the  middle  of  May,  when 
the  route  for  home  was  received. 

But  we  had  hardly  got  settled  down  when  on  the  2nd  of  June, 
1866,  we  were  again  called  to  arms,  the  reason  being  that  a  body  of 
the  Fenians  had  at  last  crossed  the  Canadian  frontier,  the  point 
chosen  being  on  the  Niagara  River,  opposite  Buffalo.  On  their 
attempting  to  march  inland  they  were  met  by  Regular  and  Militia 
troops  who  soon  put  them  to  the  right  about,  and  rinding  Canada  to 
be  an  exceedingly  unwholesome  and  inhospitable  place  for  their  ne- 
farious fraternity,  they  fled  to  their  homes,  excepting  those  that  had 
been  captured  and  held  as  prisoners. 

During  the  two  weeks  that  we  were  on  service  at  this  time  we 
were  stationed  here  in  Chatham,  there  being  on  duty, — 1  Company 
Royal  Canadian  Rifles,  Capt.  Boyd;  No.  1  Co.,  Chatham,  Major 
David  Smith ;  No.  2  Co.,  Chatham,  Capt.  Glendinning,  and  the  Blen- 
heim Co.,  Capt.  Jno.  McMichael;  Major  Smith  (who  had  received 
promotion  while  at  Windsor)  being  in  command. 

These  constant  raid  scares  determined  the  government  to  ar- 
range the  Militia  on  a  better  footing,  and  then  commenced  the  work 
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of  organizing  the  Volunteer  Companies  into  Battalions,  and  the 
genesis  of  the  24th  Regiment,  or  as  it  was  then  called,  Battalion. 

By  a  General  Militia  Order  of  the  14th  September,  1866,  the 
24th  Battalion  of  Infantry,  Kent,  came  into  existence,  composed  of 
the  following  eight  companies  and  officers,  viz. — 

Lieut.-Colenel — David  Smith. 

Senior  Major — A.  B.  Baxter. 

Junior  Major — Archabald  McKellar,  M.  P.  P. 

No.  1  Company,  Chatham — Capt.  Simeon  M.  Smith;  Lieut.  J. 
W.  Lewis ;  Ensign,  Jas.  C.  Weir. 

No.  2  Company,  Chatham — Captain,  Rufus  Stephenson ;  Lieut., 
Henry  G.  Reed;  Ensign,  James  Richardson. 

No.  3  Company,  Blenheim. — Capt.,  John  McMichael ;  Lieut.,  J. 
K.  Morris;  Ensign,  Conrad  Rowe. 

No.  4  Company,  Morpeth. — Capt.,  John  Duck ;  Lieut.,  Charles 
H.  Mason ;  Ensign,  Hiram  Cornwall. 

No.  5  Company,  Florence. — Capt.,  Harvey  Morris ;  Lieut.,  Wm. 
J.  Graham ;  Ensign,  John  Gray. 

No.  6  Company,  Dawn  Mills. — Capt.,  Nathan  Kirby;  Lieut., 
Bryan  Lloyd ;  Ensign,  S.  C.  Taylor. 

No.  7  Company,  East  Tilbury. — Capt.,  Matthew  Martin ;  Lieut., 
David  Smith  ;  Ensign,  John  A.  McGregor. 

No.  8  Company,  Bothwell. — Capt.,  John  Walker ;  Lieut.,  Rich- 
ard Chambers ;  Ensign,  Thomas  W.  Dyar. 

Paymaster — Hon.  Capt.  J.  J.  J.  Thompson. 

Quarter  Master — Hon.  Capt.  Jas.  G.  Sheriff. 

Surgeon— Chas.  J.  S.  Askin,  M.  D. 

From  this  time  onward  until  its  disbandment  in  1892,  the  24th 
had  no  very  remarkable  occurrences ;  its  history  may  almost  be  said 
to  have  been  already  made. 

The  usual  annual  drills  in  camp  were  carried  out  at  different 
places,  such  as  Thorold,  Sarnia,  London,  Windsor  and  sometimes  at 
Headquarters  in  Chatham. 

Some  changes  took  place  in  the  command,  Lieut.-Col.  Smith 
retiring  in  1878,  was  succeeded  by  Major  A.  B.  Baxter  as  Lt.- 
Colonel,  with  Capts.  Matthew  Martin  and  Jas.  C.  Weir  as  Senior  and 
Junior  Majors. 

In  1882  just  previous  to  my  own  retirement,  retaining  rank, 
the  Windsor  Company,  being  all  that  remained  of  the  original  23rd, 
was  attached  to  the  24th  for  drill  purposes,  and  the  Battalion  then 
consisted  of  the  following,  viz. — 7  Companies : 

Lieut.-Colonel — A.  B.  Baxter. 

Senior  Major — Matthew  Martin. 

Junior  Major — Jas.  C.  Weir. 

No.  1  Company,  Chatham — H.  A.  Patteson,  Capt. 

No.  2  Company,  Chatham — Geo.  K.  Atkinson,  Capt. 
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No.  3  Company,  Ridgetown — Conrad  D.  Rowe,  Capt. 

No.  4  Company,  Chatham — Simeon  M.  Smith,  Capt. 

No.  5  Company,  Bothwell — John  Robinson,  Capt. 

No.  6  Company,  Dresden — W.  H.  Hughes,  Capt. 

No.  7  Company,  Windsor — George  Cheyne,  Capt. 

Adjutant,  Major  Jas.  H.  Reilly. 

Paymatser,  Hon'y  Major  H.  G.  Reed. 

Quartermaster,  Hon'y  Lieut.  Theo.  H.  Nelson. 

Surgeon,  T.  K.  Holmes,  M.  D. 

Assistant  Surgeon,  G.  A.  Tye,  M.  D. 

Lieut.  Colonel  A.  B.  Baxter  remained  in  command  until  his 
death,  4th  January,  1886,  the  only  change  being  the  retirement  of 
Major  J.  C.  Weir  in  1883  and  the  promotion  to  the  vacancy  of  Capt. 
C.  D.  Rowe  as  Major. 

In  1886  Major  M.  Martin  was  promoted  to  Lieut.-Colonel,  and 
assumed  the  command  and  retained  it  until  its  last  days  in  1892, 
when,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  keeping  the  Battalion  recruited 
to  even  a  small  proportion  of  the  requisite  strength,  the  Battalion 
was  disbanded  and  the  senior  officers  placed  on  the  retired  list. 

We  were  then  without  any  Military  organization  in  either 
county  or  city  until  in  the  year  1900  the  question  of  raising  a  new 
Regiment  became  a  live  topic,  and  Major  J.  B.  Rankin  was  freely 
spoken  of  as  the  most  likely  person  to  undertake  the  project;  so  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  summer  I  was  pleased,  as  the  Senior  Officer  in 
the  County,  in  the  temporary  absence  of  Lt.-Col.  Martin,  to  receive 
a  note  from  Lt.-Colonel  J.  G.  Holmes,  the  Officer  Commanding  No. 
1  Military  District,  inviting  me  to  meet  him  at  the  Garner  House 
and  talk  over  matters  in  connection  with  the  re-organization  of  the 
Regiment.  After  having  laid  before  him  the  condition  of  things 
as  they  existed,  I  introduced  Major  Rankin  to  him,  and  together  we 
visited  the  Drill  Shed  and  other  parts  of  the  city,  and,  before  his 
leaving,  Major  Rankin  had  consented  to  undertake  to  raise  a  Four 
Company  City  Regiment,  he  to  be  promoted  to  Lieutenant-Colonel 
and  to  have  command. 

I  am  happy  to  state  that  the  energetic  efforts  of  Lt.-Col.  Rankin 
were  most  successful,  and  the  new  24th  Kent  Regiment  was  duly  ac- 
cepted by  the  Militia  Department  and  gazetted  under  a  general  or- 
der of  the  1st  January,  1901,  under  Lt.-Col.  J.  B.  Rankin  with  G.  P. 
Scholfield  as  Major,  the  Captains  being  Geo.  Massey,  J.  W.  McLar- 
en, Fred  Stone,  and  Wm.  Mowbray ;  and  the  Lieutenants,  O.  Wat- 
son, Geo.  S.  Heyward,  A.  T.  McDonald,  E.  G.  Sutherland,  J.  S. 
Black,  N.  D.  Harper,  E.  Bell  and  F.  Willoughby;  with  D.  B.  Spry 
as  Captain  and  Adjutant. 

During  the  years  1906-07  the  old  frame  Drill  Shed  was  dis- 
mantled and  the  present  commodious  brick  Armouries  erected  in 
its  place,  containing  such  necessary  apartments  as  were  needed 
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for  the  establishment,  viz.— large  floor  for  drill  purposes,  Orderly 
room  four  rooms  for  Company  Arms  and  equipment,  mess  rooms 
for  the  Officers  and  the  Sergeants,  lecture  room,  band  room,  be- 
sides a  basement  for  rifle  practice  and  sports  for  the  men.  Ihere 
have  since  then  been  several  changes  in  the  command,  occasioned  by 
an  order  that  the  command  should  only  be  held  for  a  term  ot  nve 
years  except  when  otherwise  ordered  on  account  of  military  ex- 
pediency. So  that  no  change  took  place  until  the  30th  November, 
1908,  when  Capt.  Fred  Stone  succeeded  to  the  command  with  J.  W. 
McLaren  as  Major. 

On  the  15th  March,  1911,  Capt.  J.  S.  Black  became  Lt.-Colonel, 
Major  McLaren  retaining  his  position. 

On  the  19th  February,  1912,  Major  McLaren  was  promoted  to 
be  Lt.-Colonel  and  Capt.  H.  D.  Smith,  Major. 

And  on  the  19th  February,  1913,  on  the  retirement  of  Lt.-Col. 
McLaren,  Major  Herbert  D.  Smith  was  gazetted  Lt.-Colonel,  and 
Capt.  O.  L.  Lewis,  Major. 

As  you  are  aware,  Lt.-Col.  Smith  still  retains  command  and 
has  proved  himself,  since  the  commencement  of  the  terrible  war 
now  going  on,  to  be  the  right  man  in  the  right  place,  loyal,  patriotic, 
energetic  and  giving  himself  body  and  soul  to  the  exigencies  of  his 
position,  in  not  only  maintaining  the  24th  Regiment  In  full  vigor 
and  growth,  but  in  looking  after  the  enlisting  and  training  of  re- 
cruits for  the  different  contingents  for  active  service  at  the  front, 
that  have,  since  the  first  of  August  last,  been  dispatched  from  our 
City. 

In  reference  to  the  Colours  that  have  from  time  to  time  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  our  several  military  organizations,  just  a 
word  is  necessary.  The  first  one  in  1838  I  have  already  dealt  with. 
The  next  was  in  1865,  when  on  our  return  from  frontier  service,  the 
ladies  of  Chatham  presented  No.  1  Company  with  a  silk  flag,  which 
accompanied  the  company  on  all  its  services  at  Camp  for  years,  and 
was  used  to  indicate  the  quarters  of  the  commanding  officer.  The 
remains  of  it  are  now  in  the  possession  of  S.  M.  Smith,  but  so  tat- 
tered and  torn  as  to  be  hardly  recognizable. 

Again  in  1891  on  the  return  of  the  Battalion  from  Camp  at  St. 
Thomas,  the  loyal  spirited  ladies  of  the  city  provided  a  set  of  silk 
Colours  for  the  Battalion,  which  on  its  disbandment  passed  into  the 
keeping  of  Lt.-Col.  Martin.  Shortly  before  he  left  the  city  for  the 
North  West,  however,  at  a  meeting  in  the  armouries  of  the  Veteran 
Officrs  and  the  Officers  of  the  Regiment,  they  were  formally  placed 
in  the  keeping  of  the  new  24th. 

I  am  pleased  to  learn  that  the  ladies  of  the  city  in  their  sincere 
loyalty  and  devotion  have  again  shown  their  attachment  to  the 
Regiment  by  providing  a  new  set  of  colours  for  presentation  in  the 
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near  future,  when  the  old  ones  will  probably  be  deposited  in  the 
Parish  Church  as  laid  down  in  the  King's  Regulations. 

In  conclusion  I  beg  to  place  before  you  the  following,  showing 
the  establishment  of  the  24th  Regiment  this  day,  including  the  four 
extra  Companies  that  have  recently  been  raised  outside  of  the  city, 
as  well  as  the  machine  gun  detachment  for  handling  the  rapid  fir- 
ing guns  recently  presented  to  the  Regiment,  one  each  by  the  city 
and  county  councils. 

24th  Regiment  of  Infantry,  Kent. — 8  companies  of  3  officers  and 
40  rank  and  fil  each. 

Lieutenant-Colonel — Herbert  D.  Smith. 

Senior  Major — Oscar  L.  Lewis. 

Junior  Major — George' J.  L.  Smith. 

A  Company — Capt.  P.  K.  Morley. 

B  Company — Capt.  E.  C.  Brisco. 

C  Company — Capt.  H.  A.  G.  Willoughby. 

D  Company — Capt.  W.  A.  Coltart. 

E  Company,  Wallaceburg  — Capt.  C.  E.  Sauvey. 

F  Company,  Dresden — Capt.  R.  D.  Black. 

G  Company,  Blenheim — Capt.  E.  C.  Hodgins. 

H  Company,  Ridgetown — Capt.  D.  Marr. 

Adjutant— Capt.  Neil  Smith. 

Signalling  Officer— Capt.  O.  V.  Jewett. 

Musketry  Instructor — Capt.  E.  C.  Brisco. 

Paymaster — Honorary  Lieutenant  Fred  W.  Hall. 

Quartermaster — Honorary  Lieut.  C.  Wright. 

Medical  Officer— Capt.  C.  C.  Bell. 

Chaplain — Honorary  Capt.,  Reverend  R.  S.  W.  Howard. 

A  Machine  Gun  detachment  has  recently  been  added  to  the 
Regiment  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Frank  P.  Adams,  be- 
ing 2  Colt  rapid-fire  machine  guns,  tripod  mounted,  composed  of 
one  sergeant  and  18  to  24  privates. 

The  following  named  Officers  of  the  Regiment  have  accepted 
commissions  in  the  several  contingents  raised  for  overseas  service 
during  the  war. 

1st  Contingent— Captain  George  J.  L.Smith  ;  Lieutenant  W.  W. 
Galaugher,  Lieutenant  Donald  E.  Douglas;  Medical  Corps,  Dr. 
George  Musson,  Captain. 

2nd  Contingent — Lieutenants  Stewart  McKeough,  George 
Kerr,  Donald  Rispin,  D.  Wigle. 

3rd  Contingent — Lieutenants  A.  G.  G.  Clark,  Maurice  Hender- 
son, and  also  this  day  the  following  officers  have  been  accepted  : — 
Capt.  O.  V.  Jewett  and  Capt.  H.  A.  G.  Willoughby ;  also  Capt.  E. 
Fremlin,  from  the  Corps  reserve  of  the  Regiment,  has  received  the 
appointment  as  Paymaster  of  the  34th  Overseas  Battalion. 
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I  am  sure  we  must  all  feel  proud  of  this  grand  showing  and 
pray  for  their  success  in  arms  and  a  safe  return  to  their  homes  with 
the  glory  of  victory  upon  them. 

With  your  permission  I  would  like  to  place  on  record  the  names 
of  the  members  of  No.  1  Infantry  Company  of  Chatham,  who  left 
Chatham  for  Frontier  duty  in  Canada  East  on  the  28th  of  April, 
1865.  Almost  fifty  years  have  passed  since  then,  and  their  names 
are  almost  unknown  to  the  citizens  of  Chatham  of  today,  but  the 
mention  of  each  name  recalls  to  those  who  survive  some  trait  or  in- 
cident in  connection  with  their  service. 

Muster  Roll  of  No.  1  Company,  Chatham,  on  service  at  Sher- 
brooke,  Canada  East,  in  1865 : — 

Captain — David  Smith. 

Lieutenant — Alex.  B.  Baxter. 

Ensign — Simeon  M.  Smith. 


1.  Sergeant  Major  J.  W.  Lewis.  34. 

2.  Color  Sergt.  Hy.  G.  Reed.  35. 

3.  Sergeant  Thomas  Veitch.  36. 

4.  Sergeant  James  C.  Weir.  37. 

5.  Corporal  Robert  Atkinson.  38. 

6.  Corporal  David  T.  Smith.  39. 

7.  Corporal  Alexander  Barr.  40. 

8.  Corporal  George  R.  Duck.  41. 

9.  Lce.-Corp.  John  M.  Weir.  42. 

10.  Lance-Corp.  Wm  E.  White.  43. 

11.  Lce.-Corp.  Melahoir  Eberts.  44. 

12.  Bugler  William  Young.  45. 

13.  Bugler  James  M.  Smith.  46. 

14.  Private  James  Allen,  Sr.  47. 

fames  Allen,  Jr.  48. 

Robert  Baird.  49. 

Thomas  Baxter.  50. 

Andrew    Blackburn.  51. 

Alexander  Bartlett.  52. 
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"       A.  D.  Giffin. 
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Notes  on  the  History  of  the  Church 
of  England  in  Chatham,  Ont. 

REV.  CANON  HOWARD,  M.  A. 
Rector  of  Christ  Church,  Chatham. 


The  Reverend  Richard  Pollard  was  the  first  missionary 
of  the -Church  of  England  in  this  district.  Before  his  ordina- 
tion he  was  sheriff  of  Essex  and  Kent  with  headquarters  in 
Detroit,  which  was  then  part  of  Canada.  In  1794  he  was  ap- 
pointed Registrar  of  the  Surrogate  Court  and  two  years  later, 
when  under  Jay's  treaty  Detroit  passed  to  the  control  of  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Pollard,  together  with  many  other  British 
people,  crossed  the  Detroit  River  and  took  up  his  residence  in 
Sandwich.  In  1801  he  was  appointed  Judge  of  Surrogate  for 
Essex  and  Kent  and,  in  the  same  year,  was  ordained  Deacon. 
The  next  year  he  was  advanced  to  the  Priesthood  and  carried 
on  his  missionary  work  in  addition  to  his  duties  as  Judge  of 
Surrogate.  His  clerical  and  legal  duties  covered  the  same 
area,  viz. — the  Counties  of  Essex  and  Kent.  We  even  read 
of  him  as  officiating  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  De- 
troit, his  former  home.  His  memory  is  still  cherished  there 
by  a  memorial  window  in  St.  Paul's  Church.  He  continued 
as  Rector  of  Sandwich  until  his  death  in  1824.  There  is  a  tab- 
let to  his  memory  in  St.  John's  Church,  Sandwich,  recording 
his  faithful  labors  as  a  pioneer  missionary  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  this  Western  district.  He  was  a  man  of  whom 
the  Church  and  the  Country  may  well  be  proud.  In  his  ac- 
tive and  varied  career  he  did  noble  service  for  both  Church  and 
State.  His  patriotism  and  goodness  are  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  he  was  made  a  prisoner  of  war  in  the  stirring  times  of 
1812  and  that  he  is  particularly  mentioned  by  the  Americans 
for  his  kindly  treatment  of  American  soldiers  who  were  cap- 
tured by  Indians  and  others  in  that  war. 

It  was,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  labours  of  this  devoted  mis- 
sionary that  the  first  Church  in  Chatham  was  built.  Of  the 
date  of  that  building  there  is  no  certain  record,  but,  from  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  we  conclude  that  it  was  in  the  Spring  of 
1819. 

The  late  Judge  Woods  says,  "I  have  seen  a  copy  of  the 
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subscription  which  bears  date  7th  January,  1819,  and  these  are 
the  words  of  it : — 

"We,  the  undersigned  subscribers,  promise  to  deliver 
flour,  wheat  or  corn  to  the  amount  of  the  sum  affixed  to 
our  names  at  the  current  price  on  the  River,  on  or  before 
the  first  day  of  June  next,  to  be  delivered  at  Messrs.  Ar- 
nolds' mill,  John  Dolsen,  Esq.,  or  Chatham  mills,  which 
sums  of  money  or  produce  are  to  be  applied  towards  erect- 
ing an  Episcopal  Church  in  Chatham.  The  subscribers 
are  as  follows:  Wm.  McCrae  $60,  Louis  A.  Macon  $5, 
Jacob  Dolsen  10  bushels  wheat,  Hezekiah  Wilcox  $5, 
Elizabeth  McCrae  $5,  Ann  Smith  $10,  Isaac  L.  Dolsen  $5, 
John  Peck  $5,  Francis  Drake  $10,  George  Jacob,  Jr.,  $5, 
J.  Goose  $2,  Andrew  Hamilton  $5,  Jas.  Forsyth  $5,  John 
Laird  $5,  John  Williams  $5,  Alexander  Mclntosh  $5, 
Mrs.  Margarite  McDonnell  $25,  paid  to  John  Dolsen, 
Thos.  Crow  $10,  paid  to  John  Dolsen." 

This  interesting  document  not  only  gives  us  the  details  of 
the  subscription  but  also  fixes  the  date  at  which  efforts  were 
begun  for  the  building  of  a  church  in  January  1819. 

The  building  was  probably  begun  that  same  Spring  and, 
no  doubt,  gifts  of  material  and  voluntary  labour  were  added  to 
the  subscriptions  already  mentioned.  The  Church  is  men- 
tioned by  a  British  traveller  who  came  to  Chatham  in  the  win- 
ter of  1819-20.  This  traveller  was  Dr.  John  Howison,  who 
spent  the  years  1818,  1819  and  up  to  June  1820  in  Upper  Can- 
ada. After  a  visit  to  the  Talbot  Settlement  where  he  seems 
to  have  remained  for  a  considerable  time,  he  made  a  journey 
to  Delaware  on  the  Thames,  and  via  the  Longwoods  Road  to 
Chatham,  also  going  to  Lake  St.  Clair,  Detroit,  Sandwich, 
Amherstburg,  Etc.  He  speaks  of  crossing  the  Thames  at 
Delaware,  saying,  "It  was  now  the  end  of  December  and  a 
drifting  snowstorm  threatened  to  make  my  journey  a  very  un- 
pleasant one."  His  reference  to  Chatham  and  the  Church  is 
contained  in  the  following  extract  which  I  give  at  length  be- 
cause it  throws  an  interesting  light  on  the  beginning  of  this 
city. 

"About  twelve  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames  I  passed  a  spot  called  the  town  of  Chatham. 
It  contains  only  one  house  and  a  sort  of  Church ;  but 
a  portion  of  land  there  has  been  surveyed  into  build- 
ing lots,  and  these  being  now  offered  for  sale,  have 
given  the  place  a  claim  to  the  appellation  of  a  town. 
There  are  many  towns  like  Chatham  in  Upper  Canada 
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and  almost  all  of  them  have  originated  from  the  spec- 
ulations of  scheming  individuals.  When  a  man  wish- 
es to  dispose  of  a  piece  of  land,  or  to  render  one  part 
of  his  property  more  valuable  by  bringing  settlers 
upon  the  other,  he  surveys  a  few  acres  into  building 
lots.  These  he  advertises  for  sale  at  a  high  price, 
and  people  immediately  feel  anxious  to  purchase 
them,  conceiving  that  their  situation  must  be  very  el- 
igible indeed,  otherwise  they  would  not  have  been 
selected  for  the  site  of  a  town.  The  extravagant 
hopes  and  expectations  that  often  fill  the  minds  of 
speculators  such  as  I  allude  to,  would  make  the  most 
enthusiastic  castle  builder  smile.  Often  while  sur- 
veying these  embyro  towns,  have  I  been  shown  par- 
ticular spots  of  ground  that  were  to  be  reserved  for 
universities,  hospitals,  churches,  etc.,  although  not 
even  a  hovel  had  yet  been  erected  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  anticipated  city.  All  these  chimeras 
and  erroneous  conceptions  have  been  introduced  by 
people  from  the  United  States.  There  villages  and 
towns  start  into  existence  almost  instantaneously; 
and  when  any  place  is  peculiarly  calculated  by  nature 
to  be  a  theatre  for  the  energies,  enterprise  and  associ- 
ated labours  of  man,  it  is  immediately  occupied  by  an 
active  and  industrious  population  and  soon  attains 
that  degree  of  importance  to  which  its  advantages  en- 
title it.  But  in  Upper  Canada  things  are  different ; 
for  the  Province  at  present  affords  so  few  excite- 
ments to  industrial  exertion,  and  such  unpromising 
prospects,  that  all  plans  to  promote  its  aggrandise- 
ment and  prosperity,  whether  rational  or  chimerical, 
are  alike  doomed  to  languish  for  lack  of  supporters." 

I  have  quoted  at  length  from  Dr.  Howison's  book  which  is 
now  very  rare,  because  it  gives  us  the  impressions  of  a  trav- 
eller in  Western  Ontario  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  be- 
cause it  shows  that  the  Church  for  which  subscriptions  were 
made  in  January  1819  was  actually  in  existence  at  the  end  of 
that  same  year. 

The  reference  to  the  result  of  the  labours  of  the  early 
church  builders  of  Chatham  is  not  particularly  compliment- 
ary. Dr.  Howison  says  he  saw  "a  sort  of  Church"  at  Chat- 
ham. We  are  to  remember  that  all  ideas  are  relative  and  that 
he  was  accustomed  to  the  massive  and  stately  parish  church- 
es of  England. 

In  1819,  therefore,  St.  Paul's  Church  was  built  on  lots  1, 
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2,  3  and  4,  on  the  river  bank  in  what  was  known  even  at  that 
early  date,  as  the  town  of  Chatham.  It  continued  to  be  the 
only  Church  in  Chatham  until  the  Methodists  built  in  1843. 
The  Roman  Catholics  built  in  1844.  The  United  Presbyter- 
ians and  the  Church  of  Scotland  began  to  build  in  1842  but  the 
United  Presbyterian  building  was  not  completed  until  1844 
and  the  Church  of  Scotland  building  was  not  finished  until 
1846. 

The  first  resident  Clergyman  was  the  Reverend  Thomas 
Morley,  who  came  here  about  the  year  1827.  He  probably 
visited  this  place  as  a  travelling  missionary  before  that  time. 
He  was  a  missionary  to  the  Grand  River  Indians  in  1822  and 
from  that  field  of  labour,  like  other  early  missionaries,  per- 
haps visited  the  settlers  here  from  time  to  time. 

The  oldest  written  records  of  the  parish  are  in  a  book  be- 
gun by  Mr.  Morley  in  1829.  It  is  inscribed  upon  its  first  page 
in  Morley's  handwriting  as  follows,  "A  Register-book  for  the 
town  of  Chatham  and  its  vicinity,  of  Marriages,  Baptisms  and 
Burials  for  years  1829,  etc.,  Rev.  Thos.  Morley,  Missionary." 

Mr.  Morley  was  a  man  of  huge  size,  but  very  active  in  his 
missionary  labours.  His  wife  and  invalid  child  never  lived 
here,  but  in  a  place  called  Hallowell  in  the  State  of  Maine, 
where  he  was  in  the  habit  of  spending  a  few  weeks  every  sum- 
mer. He  died  suddenly  from  heart  failure  in  the  house  of  a 
friend  at  Amherstburg  in  the  year  1836. 

During  Mr.  Morley's  ministry  here,  in  1828,  the  parish  was 
visited  by  Dr.  Strachan,  probably  in  his  capacity  as  Archdea- 
con, on  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  missions  of  the  Church,  for 
he  had  not  yet  become  Bishop  of  Toronto.  Of  his  visit  Dr. 
Strachan  says  that  he  found  the  Church  in  a  picturesque  situa- 
tion in  the  midst  of  a  thin  grove  of  pines  and  "a  decent  coun- 
try congregation."  "The  horses  tied  to  the  branches  and  the 
group  of  waggons  and  carts  in  different  places  pointed  out  the 
religious  edifice."  "Preaching  in  a  wilderness,"  wrote  the 
Archdeacon,  "to  a  congregation  collected  from  a  great  extent 
of  country,  which  on  a  cursory  view,  seems  almost  uninhabit- 
ed, arriving  one  by  one,  two  or  three,  from  all  sides,  through 
paths  almost  undiscernable,  thus  assembled  to  worship  God 
through  the  merits  of  a  crucified  Redeemer,  we  become  sens- 
ible of  the  power  of  the  Gospel.  Several  persons  of  colour 
composed  part  of  the  congregation." 

There  is  a  very  interesting  account  by  Dr.  Strachan  of  his 
travel  on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  Sept.  1st  and  2nd,  1828,  ac- 
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ross  the  country  to  the  Talbot  Settlement.       It  is  quoted  by 
Judge  Ermatinger  in  his  book,  "The  Talbot  Regime." 

From  the  old  Register,  already  referred  to,  it  appears  that 
Mr.  Morley  was  succeeded  as  minister  of  St.  Paul's  Church, 
Chatham,  by  the  Reverend  Thomas  Brock  Fuller.  The  first 
entry  in  the  Register  in  his  handwriting  states,  "Charge  was 
taken  of  this  parish  by  Rev.  Thos.  Brock  Fuller  June  19th, 
1836."  Mr.  Fuller  was  a  native  of  Canada,  being  born  in  the 
Garrison  at  Kingston,  where  his  father,  a  Major  in  the  41st 
Regiment,  was  stationed.  He  belonged  to  a  distinguished 
family  and  was  called  after  General  Brock,  who  was  his  god- 
lather.  Mr.  Fuller  remained  here  until  1840,  when  he  re- 
moved to  Thorold.  Afterwards  he  became  Rector  of  St. 
George's  Church,  Toronto,  and,  later  Bishop  of  the  Diocese 
of  Niagara. 

During  Mr.  Fuller's  incumbency  of  the  parish  there  are 
two  interesting  records  in  the  old  Register  besides  the  ordin- 
ary entries  of  Baptisms,  Marriages  and  Burials.  One  of  these 
is  in  1838  and  tells  of  the  visit  of  the  Bishop  of  Montreal  in 
whose  Diocese  Chatham  then  was. 

"We  were  favoured  by  a  visit  from  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Montreal  on  Saturday,  the  22nd  day  of 
September,  at  Zone  Mills,  on  Bear  Creek;  and  on 
Sunday  and  the  two  following  days  at  Chatham.  His 
Lordship  confirmed  at  Zone  Mills  and  Chatham ;  at 
the  former  place  ten  candidates,  and  at  the  latter  fif- 
teen presented  themselves  for  that  holy  rite.  His 
Lordship  also  consecrated  St.  Paul's  Church,  and  the 
adjoining  church  yard,  on  Monday  the  twenty-third. 
All  expressed  themselves  highly  delighted  and  I  trust 
much  benefitted  by  his  Lordship's  visit ;  and  the  only 
cause  of  regret  was  that,  in  all  human  probability, 
they  should  "see  his  face  no  more." 

"His  Lordship  held  a  "Visitation"  on  Wednes- 
day, the  10th  of  October,  at  Toronto,  when  fifty  of 
his  Clergy  assembled  from  all  parts  of  this  extensive 
province;  and  after  a  very  admirable  charge  from 
their  Diocesan,  together  with  his  Lordship,  consult- 
ed on  various  matters  of  immense  importance  to  the 
Church." 

From  this  we  see  that  the  Church  was  consecrated,  which 
implies  that  it  was  free  of  all  debt,  nineteen  years  after  it  was 
built.  I  do  not  imagine,  however,  that  it  was  the  existence  of 
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debt  that  kept  it  from  being  consecrated  before,  but  more 
probably  the  fact  that  the  land  on  which  it  was  built,  although 
set  apart  for  the  Church  prior  to  1819,  was  not  granted  by  pat- 
ent until  1833.  In  those  days  Episcopal  visits,  like  Angel 
visits,  were  few  and  far  between  and  probably  this  was  the 
first  visit  by  the  Bishop  after  the  patent  was  issued  by  the 
Crown. 

The  other  item  of  interest  among  Mr.  Fuller's  records  is 
the  minutes  of  an  old  time  vestry  meeting  held  in  1839. 

"At  a  vestry  meeting  held  in  St.  Paul's  Church 
April  the  13th,  at  which  were  present  Messrs.  D.  Mc- 
Gregor, I.  P.  Taylor,  I.  M.  Taylor,  John  Waddell,  E. 
Bereton,  Jos.  Woods,  Dan'l  Forsythe,  W.  Eberts, 
H.  Eberts,  T.  B.  Fuller. 

Messrs.  D.  McGregor  and  Thos.  McCrae  were 
chosen  Churchwardens,  the  former  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  Rev.  T.  B.  Fuller,  the  latter  on  motion  of 
Mr.  Wm.  Eberts,  seconded  by  Mr.  Dan'l  Forsyth. 

The  treasurer's  report  of  the  Church  funds  ac- 
count was  submitted,  by  which  it  was  shown  that  the 
receipts  for  the  last  year  were  £  11-14-7^4,  which, 
with  a  balance  on  hand  from  the  preceding  year,  made 
a  sum  of  £ \2-\9-7l/2,  and  that  the  expenditures  had 
amounted  to  £  10-2-6,  thus  leaving  a  balance  on  hand 
of  £2-l7-ll/2,  most  of  which,  however  was  then  due  to 
the  sexton  for  services  rendered."  A  minute  then 
follows  about  the  alteration  and  painting  of  the  fence 
and  it  ends  "To  not  think  of  painting  the  Church,  but 
to  look  forward  at  no  distant  period  to  the  erection  of 
a  new  one." 

The  Rev.  Thos.  Brock  Fuller  was  evidently  a  man  of 
great  ability  and  with  a  genius  for  organization.  During  his 
incumbency  improvements  were  made  and  the  idea  of  a  new 
church  began  to  grow  in  the  parish..  Some  buisness  mat- 
ters which  had  been  dragging  along  for  years  were  now  com- 
pleted. In  1833  the  Government  made  a  grant  of  land  to  the 
Church  in  addition  to  the  land  on  the  River  bank.  This  is 
the  property  on  King  Street  now  owned  in  part  by  Dr.  Dun- 
can and  on  which  his  residence  stands.  It  was  in  Mr.  Fuller's 
time  that  this  land  which  had  been  granted,  but  for  which  the 
patent  was  not  yet  issued,  was  exchanged,  at  the  request  of  the 
congregation,  for  the  land  on  Adelaide  St.,  now  known  as  the 
Glebe  Lands.  Whether  that  was  a  wise  action  or  not  is  open 
to  question,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Incumbent  and  the 
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congregation  of  that  day  thought  it  was  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  Church.  Mr.  Fuller,  at  any  rate,  brought  the  matter  to 
a  successful  conclusion  and  the  patent  for  the  Glebe  Lands  was 
issued  in  Sept.  1837,  just  a  little  more  than  a  year  after  he 
took  charge  of  the  parish.  It  was  also  during  his  ministry 
that  Miss  Ann  Smith  endowed  the  Church  in  Dover. 

In  1840,  on  the  removal  of  Mr.  Fuller  to  Thorold,  Rev. 
Charles  Oliver  Wiggins  was  appointed  Missionary  at  Chat- 
ham. He  remained  only  a  little  over  a  year.  Not  much  is 
known  about  him  but  he  is  spoken  of  as  a  man  of  ability  and 
a  good  scholar.  The  last  entries  in  the  old  Register  are  made 
by  him  and  by  Duncan  McGregor,  Esq.,  who  through  all  these 
years  which  we  have  reviewed,  seems  to  have  acted  as  a  Lay 
Reader.  Many  burials  are  recorded  by  this  devoted  layman, 
who,  apparently,  acted  in  the  absence  of,  the  Clergyman,  or 
during  a  vacancy  in  the  Parish,  and  any  way  in  which  he  could 
serve  the  Church. 

The  next  Incumbent  was  the  Rev.  William  Henry  Hob- 
son,  who  came  in  1842.  Judge  Woods  says  of  him,  "He  was  a 
refined  and  cultured  gentleman,  possessing  a  fine  library"; 
and  another  Chronicler  says,  "Those  who  remember  him  were 
impressed  with  his  small  but  elegant  physique,  his  scholarship 
and  polished  manners  and  his  unvarying  neatness  of  dress. 
This  gentleman's  mind  became  unhinged,  and  he  was  found 
dead  on  the  12th  of  October,  1846,  on  the  plains  near  Windsor 
whither  he  had  wandered  and  perished  through  an  aberration 
of  the  mind. 

We  come  now  to  a  period  within  the  memory  of  some  still 
living  in  this  city.  The  Rev.  Francis  William  Sandys  came  to 
Chatham  in  1848  as  witnessed  by  the  first  entry  in  a  new  Reg- 
ister which  he  began  in  December  of  that  year.  It  appears 
that  before  this  he  was  a  travelling  missionary  in  the  town- 
ships of  Dunwich  and  Mersea  with  headquarters  at  Tyrconnel. 
He  was  the  first  Clergyman  to  be  appointed  with  the  title  of 
Rector.  However,  his  field  of  labour  was  little  less  circum- 
scribed than  in  his  former  missions,  having  a  number  of  out- 
posts to  look  after  as  well  as  the  increasing  population  of  a 
growing  town. 

In  1860,  on  the  nomination  of  Bishop  Cronyn,  Mr.  Sandys 
was  offered  one  of  the  three  degrees  of  D.  D.  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He  accepted  the  honour 
but  had  to  pay  fees  for  the  degree  amounting  to  £100.  In 
1866  he  was  appointed  Archdeacon  of  Huron  by  Bishop 
Cronyn. 
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Judge  Woods  says  of  him:  "Dr.  Sandys  was  of  com- 
manding presence,  of  popular  manners,  with  a  kind,  genial 
fund  of  humour  and  anecdote,  a  sound  Evangelical  preacher 
and  a  most  instructive  expositor  of  Scripture — the  Atonement 
— the  kindred  doctrines.  He  was  an  excellent  reader  and  a 
smooth  agreeable  speaker  in  the  pulpit,  always  leaving  the 
hearer  interested  and  instructed  on  the  subject  of  his  exposi- 
tion." 

About  the  year  1874  Archdeacon  Sandys  retired  from  the 
active  work  of  the  parish  but  still  retained  his  title  as  Rector. 
Rev.  G.  C.  MacKenzie,  now  rector  of  Grace  Church,  Brant- 
ford,  was  appointed  curate;  Rev.  J.  P.  Lewis,  now  deceased, 
followed;  then  Rev.  N.  H.  Martin,  now  deceased,  and  finally 
Rev.  R.  McCosh,  who  came  to  Chatham  as  curate  in  1892  and 
succeeded  Dr.  Sandys  as  Rector  in  1894. 

During  Dr.  Sandys  Rectorship  Christ  Church  as  it  now 
stands  was  built.  It  was  opened  for  Divine  Service  by  Bish- 
op Cronyn  on  the  26th  of  August  1861.  An  ordination  was 
held  in  the  Church  on  the  same  day  when  Messrs.  Jonas  S. 
Baker,  Hans  Caulfield  and  Joel  T.  Wright  were  ordained  Dea- 
cons. Some  years  later  The  Sunday  School  Hall  was  built 
and  when  Mr.  McCosh  became  Rector  the  Rectory  on  William 
Street  was  bought. 

Mrs.  Sandys  tells  me  that  the  name  of  the  Church  was 
changed  to  Christ  Church  at  the  suggestion  of  Bishop  Cronyn. 
The  old  Church  of  St.  Paul  was  still  standing  on  the  River 
bank  and  was  used  as  a  mortuary  chapel  until  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  March  1869. 

In  1875  Holy  Trinity  Church  was  built  and  has  had  a  suc- 
cession of  able  and  devoted  Rectors,  but  a  history  of  that 
Church  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper. 

The  Rev.  R.  McCosh  died  suddenly  on  the  day  after 
Christmas  1907,  after  a  ministry  in  which  he  was  greatly  be- 
loved and  in  which  he  did  splendid  service  for  Christ  and  the 
Church. 

In  the  year  1908  Rev.  T.  S.  Boyle  succeeded  as  the  third 
Rector  of  the  parish  and  in  Nov.  1910  the  present  Rector  took 
charge  on  the  removal  of  Dr.  Boyle  to  Trinity  College,  To- 
ronto. 

You  will  observe  that  I  have  not  attempted  to  give  a  com- 
plete history  of  the  Parish  of  Chatham,  but  briefly  to  point  out 
some  things  in  the  varied  story  of  the  past  which  are  most  in- 
teresting to  us  today. 


The  Kent  Bar. 

By  MATTHEW  WILSON,  K.  C. 
A  Bencher  of  the  Law  Society  of  Upper  Canada. 


To  discuss  for  historical  purposes  the  Kent  Bar  means  to 
consider  not  only  the  members  of  the  profession  for  the  pres- 
ent and  the  past,  but  also  their  duties  and  responsibilities  and 
the  extent  to  which  they  have  satisfied  them.  The  bar  is 
perhaps  the  most  maligned  of  all  the  professions,  although  the 
uncomplimentary  criticisms  of  the  legal  profession  usually 
arise  from  a  complete  misunderstanding  of  their  purposes. 
The  better  administration  of  law,  all  will  concede,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  advantages  that  any  country  or  any  people  can  pos- 
sess. It  would  not  be  denied  today  that  the  strong  attraction 
of  the  northwesterly  part  of  Canada  for  the  people  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  arises  not  more  on  account  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
than  it  does  on  account  of  the  fact  that  British  law  is  admin- 
istered there  in  a  manner  as  perfect  as  human  legislation,  with 
an  unsullied  Bench  and  Bar,  can  make  it.  With  the  more  fer- 
tile lands  and  the  milder  climate  and  the  quick  rotation  of 
crops  in  the  Mexican  Republic  to  the  South  of  the  United 
States,  who  would  not  think  of  turning  to  all  of  these  advan- 
tages in  preference  to  the  long  winters  and  thinly  settled  coun- 
try in  Northwestern  Canada  if  it  were  not  for  the  safety  and 
the  justice  upon  which  all  can  depend  when  living  under  a 
"Canadian  Jurisprudence"? 

The  members  of  the  Bar  are  part  of  the  machinery  of  the 
Court  that  administers  the  law,  whether  it  be  civil  law  or  crim- 
inal law ;  and  the  theory  is  that  the  Judge  is  more  able  to  de- 
cide what  is  right  after  the  examination  and  cross-examination 
of  witnesses  and  the  argument  of  counsel  on  both  sides  than 
he  would  be  without  these  advantages.  So  carefully  does 
our  law  guard  the  liberty  of  the  subject  that  if  a  crime  is 
charged  and  the  party  on  his  trial  has  not  the  means  to  engage 
a  lawyer,  the  crown,  through  the  Judge,  will  appoint  one  to  act 
for  him,  and  will  also  pay  for  the  bringing  to  Court  of  the  wit- 
nesses on  behalf  of  the  alleged  criminal. 

Of  course  no  human  mechanism  is  perfect,  and  no  part  of 
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the  world  has  ever  arrived  at  a  perfect  system  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  Mistakes  will  be  made,  the  wrong  par- 
ties will  be  believed,  erroneous  inferences  will  be  drawn  from 
suspicious  circumstances;  yet,  on  the  whole,  miscarriages  of 
justice  are,  I  believe,  less  frequent  in  Canada  than  in  any  other 
country  except  perhaps  the  Mother  Country,  England. 

When  people  from  Great  Britain  or  France  or  other  Euro- 
pean countries,  accustomed  to  careful  administration  of  the 
law,  settled  in  Canada  many  years  ago,  it  was  not  to  be  won- 
dered that  they,  understanding  the  advantages  of  that  admin- 
istration, sought  eagerly  to  establish  similar  systems  of  Juris- 
prudence in  this  new  land. 

Shortly  after  the  surrender  of  Quebec  to  the  British  in 
1759  the  good  government  of  the  country  became  an  object  of 
serious  solicitude.  By  the  Proclamation  of  1763  the  terri- 
tory was  divided  into  four  governments,  namely,  Quebec,  East 
Florida,  West  Florida  and  Granada.  Governors  were  ap- 
pointed in  each  with  power  to  summon  councils  or  representa- 
tives of  the  people  to  ordain  laws  for  the  public  peace  and  wel- 
fare and  the  good  government  of  the  colonies.  To  the  govern- 
ment of  Quebec  belonged  the  greater  portion  of  what  now  con- 
stitutes Upper  Canada.  In  1774  an  Act  for  making  more  ef- 
fectual provision  for  the  government  of  the  Province  of  Que- 
bec in  North  America  was  passed,  and  the  Governor  and  his 
Council  had  power  to  make  ordinances  which  had  the  same 
effect  as  general  laws.  Under  this  authority  in  1775  an  or- 
dinance was  passed  concerning  advocates,  attorneys,  solicitors  \ 
and  notaries;  and  it  provided  that  no  person  should  be  ap- 
pointed or  permitted  to  practice  in  any  of  the  Courts  in  the 
Province  as  a  barrister,  advocate,  solicitor,  attorney  or  proc- 
tor at  law  who  should  not  have  bona  fide  served  a  regular  and 
continued  clerkship  for  five  years  under  a  contract  in  writing 
with  some  advocate  or  attorney  practicing  in  the  courts  of  the 
Province  or  in  some  other  part  of  his  Majesty's  Dominions, 
nor  until  after  such  person  should  have  been  examined  by 
some  of  the  first  and  most  able  barristers,  advocates  and  at- 
torneys of  the  courts  of  the  Province  in  the  presence  of  the 
Chief  Justice  or  two  or  more  judges  of  some  of  the  courts  of 
Common  Pleas,  (of  which  there  was  one  for  each  district),  and 
approved  and  certified  to  be  of  fit  capacity  and  character  to  be 
admitted  to  practice  in  the  courts  of  the  Province.  It  was  then 
found  most  difficult  to  procure  men  of  sufficient  knowledge  of 
the  law  to  enter  upon  the  legal  profession. 

Afterwards,  in  1791,  the  Province  of  Quebec  was  divided 
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into  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  each  of  which  was  made  a  dis- 
tinct Province,  and  in  each  province  the  Governor  in  Council 
and  Assembly  were  empowered  to  make  laws  for  the  peace, 
welfare  and  good  government  thereof ;  and  in  the  third  session 
under  the  new  constitution  of  Upper  Canada  an  Act  was 
passed  suspending  the  Quebec  Ordinance  above  referred  to  and 
enabling  the  Governor  to  authorize  by  license  liege  subjects 
not  exceeding  sixteen  in  number  who  should  be  deemed  from 
their  probity,  education  and  condition  in  life,  best  qualified  to 
act  as  advocates  and  attorneys  in  the  conduct  of  all  legal  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Province.  Only  seven  gentlemen  from  a  then 
population  of  40,000  were  found  capable  and  willing  for  ap- 
pointment. An  Act  was  then  passed  in  1797  enabling  the 
practitioners  of  that  day  to  form  themselves  into  a  society  to 
be  called  "The  Law  Society  of  Upper  Canada."  At  the  date 
mentioned  there  were  only  fifteen  practitioners  and  I  give 
their  names  to  show  the  source  whence  so  many  distinguished 
members  of  the  profession  have  come.  They  are : — 

John  White,  the  Attorney  General. 

Robert  Isaac  DeGrey,  the  Solicitor  General 

Walter  Roe, 

Angus  Macdonnell, 

James  Clarke, 

Christopher  Robinson 

Allan  McLean 

William  Dummer  Powell 

Alexander  Stuart 

Nicholas  Hagerman 

Bartholomew  Beardsley 

Timothy  Thompson 

Jacob  Farran 

Samuel  Sherwood,  and 

John  McKay. 

This  Society  was  made  a  statutory  corporation  in  1822 
and  has  continued  from  that  time  to  the  present  under  the 
name  originally  given  in  1797,  "The  Law  Society  of  Upper 
Canada,"  and  it  has  been  so  careful  of  the  honour  and  good 
standing  of  its  members  whom  it  has  power  to  discipline,  sus- 
pend or  expel,  that  few,  if  any,  governing  bodies  of  any  pro- 
fession or  society  have  held  so  completely  the  respect  and  good 
opinion  of  the  public  at  large.  A  member  of  the  Chatham 
Bar,  the  writer  is  now  a  Bencher  of  that  Society.  Under 
the  provisions  of  the  Statute  and  the  powers  of  the  Law  Soci- 
ety only  twenty-two  persons  were  found  qualified  and  admit- 
ted in  the  Province  up  to  the  year  1803;  one  of  these  was 
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D'Arcy  Boulton,  and  another  was  William  Warren  Baldwin, 
the  father  of  the  Honourable  Robert  Baldwin.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  Province  in  1808  had  increased  to  70,000  and  yet  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  induce  a  sufficient  number  of  per- 
sons to  enter  the  profession  for  the  proper  administra- 
tion of  the  law.  In  1868  John  Beverley  Robinson,  afterwards 
Sir  John  Beverley  Robinson,  Baronet,  Chief  Justice  of  Upper 
Canada,  became  a  law  student,  and  seven  years  later  he  was 
called  to  the  Bar;  and  likewise  followed  others  who  in  their 
turn  became  eminent  in  the  profession  and  accepted  judge- 
ships  in  the  Province. 

The  war  which  broke  out  in  1812  with  the  United  States 
unsettled  the  administration  of  Justice  in  our  Province  until 
1815,  and  for  the  next  seven  years  the  average  admission  into 
the  profession  was  only  four  in  a  year.  After  the  increase  of 
the  population  there  came  increased  work  for  our  courts  in 
settling  differences,  and  consequently  increased  duties  for 
members  of  the  legal  profession. 

Queen's  Counsel  were  first  appointed  here  in  1841  and  the 
recipients  of  the  honour  were — George  Boswell,  a  Judge  of 
Northumberland  and  Durham,  and  the  Hon.  John  Prince.  In 
1858  there  were  only  twenty-eight  Queen's  Counsel  in  the 
Province  and  383  practising  barristers. 

From  1788  to  1794  there  were  Courts  of  Common  Pleas — 
one  in  each  of  the  four  districts  into  which  the  territory  after- 
wards known  as  Upper  Canada  was  divided.  These  Courts 
had  unlimited  jurisdiction  and  a  fixed  place  for  a  sitting  in 
each  district.  William  Dummer  Powell,  afterwards  Chief 
Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  lived  in  Detroit  (which  was  Brit- 
ish until  1796)  but  held  his  Court  at  L'Assomption — subse- 
quently called  Sandwich. 

In  1794  that  old  Stationary  Court  of  Common  Pleas  was 
abolished,  and  Circuit  Courts  for  the  trial  of  criminal  and  civil 
cases  were  substituted.  These  were  centered  first  at  Niagara, 
then  called  Newark,  and  afterwards  at  Toronto,  but  the  Judg- 
es went  out  on  Circuit  to  the  various  towns  in  the  District. 

The  Court  of  Chancery  was  instituted  in  1837 ;  and  in  1850 
Masters  and  Deputy  Registers  were  appointed  in  country 
places — amongst  others  George  Williams  at  Chatham;  but 
that  Court  did  not  go  out  of  Toronto  for  trials  until  1857.  By 
12  Victoria,  Chap.  63,  a  new  Court  of  Common  Pleas  was  estab- 
lished with  three  Judges  who  sat  in  Term  in  the  same  manner 
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as  the  Judges  of  the  Queen's  Bench.      The  Terms  for  sittings 
of  the  Court  were  four,  called : — 

Hilary  Term,  beginning  on  the  1st  Monday  in 
February,  and  ending  on  Saturday  of  the  ensuing 
week. 

Easter  Term,  beginning  on  the  1st  Monday  in 
June  and  ending  on  Saturday  of  the  ensuing  week. 

Trinity  Term,  beginning  on  the  last  Monday  in 
August  and  ending  on  Saturday  of  the  ensuing  week. 

Michaelmas  Term,  beginning  on  the  third  Mon- 
day in  November  and  ending  on  Saturday  of  the  en- 
suing week. 

The  first  record  that  can  be  found  of  the  Court  sitting  in 
Chatham  was  when  Mr.  Justice  Sullivan  held  the  Assize  here 
in  1851,  and  while  up  to  that  date  there  probably  was  no  per- 
manent Bar  in  Kent,  I  find  that  in  1857  the  practitioners  in 
Chatham  were : 

George  Duck,  Jr.,  called  to  bar  in  1853 — attorney  in 
1850. 

Henry  F.  Duck,  his  brother,  admitted  as  attorney  in 
1855. 

Chas.  F.  Eliot,  who  was  associated  in  partnership 
with  Albert  Prince  in  Sandwich,  called  to  bar  in 
1854,  attorney  in  1854. 

Alexander  D.  McLean,  called  to  the  Bar  in  1842.  at- 
torney in  1842. 

Walter  McCrea,  called  to  the  bar  in  1850,  attorney  in 
1848. 

and  Robt.  Stuart  Woods,  called  to  the  bar  in  1842,  at- 
torney in  1853. 

There  were  no  professional  men  in  the  County  outside  of 
Chatham.  His  Honour  William  Benjamin  Wells  was  the 
Judge  of  the  County  Court  and  Mr.  Duck  was  Clerk  of  the 
Peace.  John  Mercer  was  Sheriff,  Thomas  A.  Ireland  was 
Clerk  of  the  County  Court  and  Deputy  Clerk  of  the  Crown ; 
George  Williams  was  Registrar  of  the  Surrogate  Court  and 
Deputy  Registrar  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  T.  Glenden- 
ning  was  the  Clerk  of  the  Division  Court  in  Chatham. 

From  a- personal  but  reliable  source  I  have  learned  that  the 
Judge  and  Counsel  who  came  from  Toronto  to  the  first  Assize 
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at  Chatham  came  by  boat  to  Niagara,  thence  to  Buffalo, 
thence  to  Detroit  and  thence  up  the  Thames  to  Chatham ;  and 
that  the  late  Judge  Woods,  as  a  practicing  barrister  admitted 
in  1842,  acted  for  the  Plaintiff  in  the  only  case  that  was  de- 
cided in  that  first  Court  of  May  1851  at  Chatham.  By  the 
records  of  I860,  I  find  that  the  late  Charles  Richard  Atkinson 
who  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1859,  was  added  to  the  list  of 
practitioners  in  Chatham. 

In  1870  a  complete  record  is  given  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion here,  which  is  as  follows : — 

John  P.  Alma,  admitted  as  attorney  in  1852  and  as  a 
Barrister  the  same  year. 

Charles  Richard  Atkinson,  admitted  as  attorney  in 
1857  and  as  a  Barrister  in  1859. 

Peter  McVean  Campbell,  admitted  as     attorney     in 
1865  and  as  a  Barrister  in  the  same  year. 

William  Douglas,  admitted  as  attorney  in  1861  and  as 
a  Barrister  in  the  same  year. 

George  Ormond  Freeman,  admitted  as  attorney  in 
1865  and  as  a  Barrister  in  1866. 

The  Hon.  Walter  McCrea,  admitted  as  attorney  in 
1848  and  as  a  Barrister  in  1850. 

Edward  Robinson,  admitted  as  attorney  in  1863. 

Charles  E.  Pegley,  admitted  as  attorney  in  1860  and 
as  a  Barrister  in  1863. 

Ebenezer  W.  Scane,  admitted  as  attorney  in  1865  and 
as  a  Barrister  in  1876. 

James  Warren,  admitted  as  attorney  in  1859  and  as  a 
Barrister  in  1876. 

Robert  Stuart  Woods,  admitted  as  attorney  in  1853 
and  as  a  Barrister  in  1842. 

In  1879  the  Chatham  Legal  profession  had  increased  by 
the  addition  of  Mr.  John  S.  Fraser,  now  K.  C.,  of  Wallaceburg, 
who  became  a  partner  of  Mr.  Atkinson,  and 

Mr.  C.  J.  O'Neil,  who  became  a  partner  of  Mr.  Wm.  Doug- 
las ;  and 

Mr.  Robert  O'Hara,  who  had  been  admitted  as  an  attor- 
ney in  1862  and  as  a  Barrister  in  1858,  and  who  in  1879  was 
Local  Master  and  Deputy  Registrar  of  the  Court  of  Chancery 
in  Chatham;  and 
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Matthew  Wilson,  the  writer,  who  became  a  partner  of 
Edward  Robinson;  and 

James  A.  Rolls,  who  had  been  a  practicing  attorney  since 
1864; and 

Michael  Houston  (a  partner  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Scane)  who 
was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1870. 

At  this  time  Mr.  William  A.  Campbell,  filled  the  office  of 
County  Clerk  and  Deputy  Clerk  of  the  Crown,  offices  formerly 
filled  by  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Ireland. 

In  1882  Mr.  Donald  Malcolm  Christie,  who  had  been  prac- 
ticing since  1878,  became  a  partner  of  Mr.  C.  R.  Atkinson ;  and 
Messrs.  J.  B.  O'Flynn,  J.  B.  Rankin  and  Alfred  Craddock  were 
added  to  the  list  of  Chatham  practitioners. 

Closely  following  these  additions  came : — 

Mr.  Edwin  Bell,  who  was  admitted  as  a  Barrister  and 
Solicitor  in  1883. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Lafferty,  admitted  as  a  barrister  in  1886 
and  as  attorney  in  1885. 

Mr.  O.  L.  Lewis,  admitted  as  a  barrister  in  1886  and 
as  attorney  the  same  year. 

Mr.  J.  R.  McColl,  admitted  as  an  attorney  in  1880. 
Mr.  John  Reeve,  admitted  as  an  attorney  in  1890. 

Fred  Stone,  admitted  as  a  barrister  in  1886  and  attor- 
ney in  same  year. 

Walter  Thrasher,  admitted  as  a  barrister  in  1890  and 
attorney  in  same  year. 

S.  B.  Arnold,  admitted  as  a  barrister  in  1890  and  at- 
torney in  same  year. 

J.  A.  Walker,  admitted  as  a  barrister  in  1887  and  at- 
torney in  same  year. 

W.  H.  Robinson,  admitted  as  a  barrister  in  1886  and 
attorney  in  same  year. 

J.  W.  White,  admitted  as  a  barrister  in  1886  and  at- 
torney in  same  year. 

Walter  Scane,  admitted  as  a  barrister  in  1876  and  at- 
torney in  1865. 

Thos.  Scullard,  admitted  as  a  barrister  in  1888,  and 
attorney  in  same  year. 

George  G.  Martin  was  admitted  as  attorney  in  1889. 
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W.  J.  Martin,  admitted  as  a  barrister  in  1883  and  as 
attorney  in  same  year. 

C.  Reginald  Atkinson  was  admitted  as    attorney    in 

W.  E.  McKeough,  admitted  as  a  barrister  in  1886  and 
attorney  in  same  year. 

J.  G.  Kerr,  admitted  as  a  barrister  in  1889  and  attor- 
ney in  same  year. 

W.  F.  Smith,  and 

G.  A.  Sayer,  admitted  as  barrister  in  1892  and  as  at- 
torney in  1894. 

Prior  to  1878  Archibald  Bell,  who  was  admitted  as  a  Bar- 
rister in  1866  and  attorney  in  1858,  began  practice  in  Chatham 
under  the  name  of  Bell  &  Harris,  with  George  B.  Harris  of 
London  as  his  partner;  and  Mr.  William  Fraser,  who  became 
an  attorney  in  1860  also  practiced  for  a  time  in  Chatham ;  and 

Mr.  J.  M.  McWhinney  was  in  practice  for  some  years  be- 
fore he  abandoned  law  for  more  lucrative  occupations  in  fin- 
ancial institutions. 

From  amongst  the  Chatham  profession  there  were  ele- 
vated to  the  Bench : 

His  Honour  Archibald  Bell 

His  Honour  R.  S.  Woods 

His  Honour  G.  B.  Douglas 

His  Honour  Frederick  Stone,  and 

His  Honour  Walter  McCrae ;  and 

John  B.  Rankin  was  made  a  Drainage  Referee ; 

the  two  former  being  judges  in  the  County  of  Kent  and 
the  two  latter  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  and  Mr.  G.  B.  Douglas  was 
made  County  Judge  of  Haldimand,  while  Mr.  Edwin  Bell  is 
at  present  Secretary  of  The  Upper  Canada  Law  Society,  a 
body  which  has  been  before  referred  to  by  me.  Mr.  R.  S.  Woods 
was  the  first  one  from  the  county  of  Kent  to  gain  the  distinc- 
tion of  Queen's  Counsel  and  he  was  appointed  in  1872.  Af- 
ter that  came : — 

Charles  Richard  Atkinson,  K.  C.,  appointed  in  1885. 
William  Douglas,  K.  C.,  appointed  in  1885 
Charles  E.  Pegley,  K.  C.,  appointed  in  1889 
Matthew  Wilson,  K.  C.,  appointed  in  1889 
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John  A.  Walker,  K.  C.,  appointed  in  1896 
John  B.  Rankin,  K.  C.,  appointed  in  1896 
John  S.  Fraser,  K.  C.,  appointed  in  1908 
J.  M.  Pike,  K.  C.,  appointed  in  1908,  and 
O.  L.  Lewis,  K.  C.,  appointed  in  1908. 

Members  of  the  Chatham  Bar  have  practiced  not  only  in 
all  the  Courts  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  in  Canada,  but 
also  before  His  Majesty's  Imperial  Privy  Council — the  author 
having  appealed  before  that  tribunal  on  ten 'different  occasions 
— and  today  the  standing  of  Chatham  Counsel  in  both  crim- 
inal and  civil  affairs  will  compare  well  with  that  of  any  other 
part  of  the  Province. 

Mr.  Wilson  then  gave  a  list  of  all  the  lawyers  who  had 
practiced  in  the  County  of  Kent;  and  followed  his  written 
paper  by  extempore  reminiscences  of  his  own  experiences  as  a 
student  and  barrister,  giving  many  unpublished  stories  and 
anecdotes  relating  to  cases  which  came  up  during  his  career 
in  the  Profession. 

LAWYERS   OF   KENT. 

Admitted  Admitted 

as  a  as  an 

Barrister  Attorney 

in  in 

Alma,  John  P 1852 1852 

Atkinson,  C.  R.    . 1859 1857 

Atkinson,  Jr.  C.  R 1886. . . : 1886 

Arnold,   S.   B 1890...... 1890 

Bell,  A 1866 1868 

Bell,  E 1883. 1883 

Brackin,  R.  L 1905 1905 

Bedford,  B 1913 1913 

Bell,  A.  C.  ^> 

Campbell,  P.   M 1855 1855 

Christie,  D.  M 1878 1878 

Craddock,   A 1884 1881 

Coutts,   Jno 1888 

Cowan,  H.  D 1889 

Coatsworth,  C.   S 1892 1892 

Clark,  A 1907. 1907 

Carthew,  J.  M ; 1878 

Carscallen,  A.  B 1893 1893 

Duck,   Jr.   George    1853 ;1850 
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Duck,  H.  F 1855 

Douglas,  W 1861 1861 

Douglas,  G.  B 1882 1882 

Eliot,  Chas.  F 1854 1854 

Fraser,  W I860 

Freeman,  G.  0 1866 1865 

Fraser,  J.  S 1875 .1875 

Fraser,  A.  A 1908 1908 

Gundy,   W.   E 

Greene,  W.  G.  , 1890 1890 

Gordon,  A.  J 1912 1912 

Gosnell,  R.  L 1889 1889 

Houston,  M 1870 1870 

Hickey,  W.  R 1880 1879 

Ireland,  T.  A 

Jarvis,  S 1869 

Jackson,  C.  B 1886 1886 

Kerr,  J.  G 1889 1889 

Lafferty,  A.   M 1886 1885 

Lewis,  O.   L 1886 1886 

Lamont,  J.  D 1890 

McLean,  A.  D 1842 1842 

McCrea,   W 1850 1848 

McDougall,  A 1858 

McColl,  J.  R 1880 

Martin,  G.  G 1889 

Martin,  W.  J 1883 1883 

McKeough,  W.  E 1886 1886 

Moffat,  Thos 1885 1885 

Mills,   Nath 1881 1879 

McWhinney,   J.    M 1887 1887 

McNevin,  J.  A 11911 1911 

O'Hara,   R 1858 1862 

O'Neil,  C.  J 1877 1877 

O'Flynn,  J.  B 1880 

Pegley,  C;  E 1863 1860 

Pike,  J.   to 1893 1893 

Robinson,  -•  E 1863 

Rolls,  J.  A 1864 

Rankin,  J.  B 1882 

Reeve,  J 1890 

Robinson,  W.  H 1887 1887 

Richards,  W.  G 1890 1890 

Scane,  E.  W 1876 1865 

Stone,  Fred 1886 1886 

Scullard,  Thos 1888..  ..1888 
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Smith,  W.  F. 

Saver,  G.  A 1894 1892 

Sharp,  J.  W 

Stewart,  J.  C 1910 .1910 

Stanworth,  W 1894 1894 

Smith,  H.  D 

Shillington,  P.  S 1906 1906 

Thrasher,  W.  A 1890 1890 

Woods,  R.  S 1842 1853 

Wilkinson,  J.  A 1852 

Whittrock,  H 1858 

Warren,  J 1876 1859 

Wilson,   M 1879 1879 

Walker,  J.  A 1884 1884 

White,  J.  W 1886 1886 

Williamson,  J.  F 1886 

Weir,  G.  E 1884 1885 

Watson,  O.  K 1892 1892 


Tecumseh. 

By  VICTOR  LAURISTON. 


Before  the  battle  of  Moraviantown,  an  Indian  nation 
might  have  existed  on  the  American  continent.  After  Mor- 
aviantown, all  national  feeling  in  the  race  was  obliterated.  To 
this  tragedy  even  the  political  extinction  of  Poland  affords  no 
parallel ;  for  Polish  national  sense  lives  hopefully  on.  But  the 
Indian  who,  his  origin  an  alluring  mystery,  isolated  from  a 
wider  world,  built  up  his  own  unique  and  peculiar  polity,  pass- 
es from  the  stage ;  and,  for  lack  of  chroniclers  of  his  own  race, 
strangers  must  interpret  his  story. 

True  of  his  race,  this  is  likewise  true  of  Tecumseh.  Our 
glimpse  of  himself,  the  aims  which  inspired  him,  the  methods 
he  employed,  the  ideals  he  cherished  and  the  race  he  loved, 
come  to  us  chiefly  through  the  eyes  of  men  who  hated  all  his 
kind ;  or,  failing  that,  from  those  who  rated  as  his  chief  merit 
a  valuable  service  to  an  alien  cause.  Yet  through  contem- 
porary records  by  foe  and  friend  there  flicker  little  patches  of 
wavering  light,  by  which  we  seem  to  see  more  clearly  a  war- 
rior statesman  who  spent  himself  for  ideals  not  unworthy  a 
Washington  or  a  Hannibal. 

Tecumseh  was  born  in  1768  on  the  banks  of  the  Mad 
River,  a  petty  tributary  of  the  Ohio,  in  that  brief  interval  of 
dubious  peace  betwixt  the  fall  of  Quebec  and  its  logical  sequel, 
the  American  Revolution.  In  his  childhood's  days,  Pontiac's 
conspiracy  of  1763  was  still  a  new  story.  A  boy,  he  saw  his 
tribe,  the  Shawanoes,  allies  of  the  British,  fighting  the  Amer- 
ican colonists ;  he  was  six  years  old  when  his  father,  Puckesh- 
inwau,  fell  in  battle.  He  fled  with  terrified  women  and  chil- 
dren when,  in  1780,  the  burning  of  his  native  village,  Piqua,  by 
the  Americans,  forced  the  Shawanoes  to  seek  refuge  north  of 
the  Ohio.  Thus,  in  his  most  plastic  years,  the  story  of  Pon- 
tiac's great  dream  was  fresh,  the  victory  of  the  confederated 
Americans  over  the  British  made  a  deep  impression ;  and,  the 
death  of  his  father  and  the  sufferings  of  his  people  nerving 
him  to  vengeance,  he  dreamed  dreams  and  beheld  visions 
which  in  later  years  slowly  crystalized  into  definite  realities. 
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Beyond  the  Ohio,  in  the  Indian  country,  dwelt  many 
tribes — Shawanoes,  lowas,  Mingoes,  Miamis,  Ottawas,  Wy- 
andottes — all  save  the  latter  sprung  from  Algonquin  stock. 
Roving  bands  of  Indians  must,  from  time  to  time,  have  visited 
Tecumseh's  village,  their  varying  dialects  and  habiliments 
arousing  a  curious  interest  in  the  thoughtful  youth.  He  had 
heard  that  still  further  away  dwelt  strong  Indian  nations ;  in 
his  nineteenth  year  with  his  elder  brother,  Cheeseekau,  and  a 
party  of  Shawnee  braves,  he  set  out  on  the  "long  trail."  With 
the  hospitable  Mandans  his  party  hunted  the  buffalo  of  the 
plains ;  they  lent  their  aid  to  the  intelligent  Cherokees  in  their 
warfare  against  the  whites,  and,  mingling  with  the  Chicasaws, 
Seminoles  and  Creeks  of  Florida,  like  true  soldiers  of  fortune 
helped  to  fight  the  Americans  and  the  Spaniards.  The  years 
thus  spent  converted  the  youth  into  a  hardy  warrior;  the 
death  of  Cheeseekau  in  battle  gave  him  command ;  on  his  re- 
turn to  the  Ohio  in  1790,  his  partly  unconscious  preparation 
for  his  life-work  was  measurably  complete. 

The  fires  of  undying  hatred  glowed  along  the  always 
shifting  border  of  the  western  states.  The  earliest  days  of 
English  settlement  had  sown  seeds  of  enmity ;  long  years  of 
border  warfare  wherein  the  Indians  fought  each  other  as  allies 
of  French  or  English  had  watered  the  soil  with  blood.  The 
harvest  ripened  in  bitter  hatred.  Crude,  daring,  unsenti- 
mental, adventurous,  the  backwoodsman  of  Ohio  or  Tennessee 
was  trained  in  a  hard  school.  He  learned  to  fight  the  Indian 
as  the  Indian  fought;  in  his  more  peaceful  dealings  he  de- 
veloped a  lack  of  scruple  that  had  not  even  the  Indian's  just 
excuse  that  it  was  part  of  a  racial  inheritance. 

With  relentless  certainty,  as  it  had  done  ever  since  the 
foundation  of  Jamestown,  the  tide  of  white  settlement  en- 
croached upon  the  hunting  grounds.  In  the  years  immediate- 
ly following  the  Revolution,  numerous  councils  framed  trea- 
ties. The  first  solemn  treaty,  that  with  the  Delawares  in 
1778,  in  return  for  the  cession  of  lands,  conceded  Indian  sov- 
ereignty beyond  the  Ohio  and  the  right  to  punish  according  to 
Indian  custom  any  whites  who  might  dare  trespass  upon  In- 
dian territory.  Through  the  half  dozen  or  more  treaties 
which  followed,  each  marked  by  another  cession  of  land,  runs 
the  same  guarantee  of  Indian  sovereignty  in  the  lands  still 
left,  the  same  relinquishment  of  all  white  claims,  the  same 
declaration  that  should  any  white  trespass  "the  Indians  may 
punish  him  or  not,  as  they  please."  Yet  each  Indian  attempt 
to  assert  this  solemnly  pledged  supremacy  was  the  signal  for 
a  cry  of  vengeance,  another  defeat,  another  cession  of  terri- 
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tory,  another  pledge  made  only  to  be  broken.  These  swift  re- 
curring wrongs  were  the  everyday  talk  of  the  councils  in 
which  the  young  Tecumseh  sat,  hearkening  to  the  wisdom  of 
his  elders.  In  his  bosom  they  must  have  rankled,  just  as 
pride  must  have  glowed  when,  returning  from  the  long  trail, 
he  heard  the  tale  of  the  destruction  of  Harmer's  expedition ;  or 
when,  shortly  after,  runners  bore  word  of  the  defeat  of  Gen- 
eral St.  Clair.  He  must,  too,  have  seethed  with  impatience  of 
the  lack  of  Indian  unity  and  the  failure  of  individual  chiefs  to 
loyally  resist  the  blandishments  of  American  land-grabbers. 

In  1794  came  the  crowning  wrong.  Along  the  Rivers  Au 
Glaize,  Lake  and  Miami  the  Indians  dwelt  in  highly  prosper- 
ous settlements — "like  a  continuous  village,"  writes  Mad  An- 
thony Wayne— with  highly  cultivated  fields  and  gardens  and 
corn  crops  for  the  luxuriance  of  which  the  rich  Indiana  soil  is 
still  famed.  These  things  hint  that  the  Shawanoes,  taught 
the  folly  of  war  and  relying  on  solemn  treaties,  were  content 
with  peace.  Wayne  and  his  Americans  relentlessly  ravaged 
the  fields  and  burned  the  villages ;  the  inevitable  treaty,  signed 
in  1795,  ceded  to  the  land-hungry  Americans  still  more  terri- 
tory. Pathetically  the  Indian  chiefs  handed  back  the  prof- 
fered treaty  money.  "Your  settlers  come  because  they  are 
poor,"  pleaded  the  representatives  of  eleven  tribes.  "Give 
them  this  money,  make  them  rich,  and  let  them  stay  away,  and 
leave  us  our  lands."  Wayne  insisted,  the  lands  were  ceded ; 
the  Indians,  afraid  yet  vengeful,  were  in  mood  to  receive  Te- 
cumseh's  message. 

Tecumseh  sought  a  mouthpiece  in  his  ambitious  brother, 
Laulewasikau,  like  himself  an  orator  of  no  mean  ability.  Al- 
ready this  brother,  his  sinister  aspect  enhanced  by  the  loss  of 
an  eye,  enjoyed  repute  as  a  sorcerer.  He  now  retired  to  the 
forest  solitudes,  there  spending  his  time  in  meditation,  prayer 
and  fasting.  Returning  he  proclaimed  himself  the  Tenskawat- 
awa,  the  Open  Door,  through  which  would  come  deliverance 
to  the  Shawanoes — the  messenger  sent  by  the  Great  Spirit  to 
proclaim  His  will  to  the  Indian  race.  A  conception  so  bold 
and  lofty  is  new  to  Indian  tradition.  There  had  indeed  been 
"prophets"  of  a  lower  order.  Some  slight  analogy  might  also 
be  found  in  the  Aztec  tradition  of  the  return  of  Quetzalcoatl, 
which  played  so  huge  a  part  in  the  conquests  of  Cortez  and 
some  variant  of  which  may  have  lingered  among  the  South- 
ern Indians.  But  the  Open  Door  finds,  in  the  Messiah  as  de- 
picted in  the  Hebrew  writings,  a  far  closer  parallel.  Many 
fanatical  whites  had  proclaimed  that  the  Indians  were  the  or- 
iginal Canaanites,  to  be  relentlessly  wiped  out.  Tecumseh, 
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keen  to  analyze  all  things  and  alert  to  find  a  way  of  deliverance 
for  his  people,  might  well  have  fancied  in  the  white  man's 
faith  the  secret  of  the  white  man's  triumph,  and  have  sought 
to  graft  it  upon  the  religion  of  his  own  people.  The  Pro- 
phet's preliminary  retirement  is  distinctly  Messianic. 

Nor  were  the  principles  the  Prophet  enunciated  at  the 
Great  Council  at  Wapakoneta  unworthy  of  his  high  preten- 
sions. The  Indians  must  beware  of  drunkenness — he  had 
seen  in  a  vision  the  torments  of  drunkards  hereafter — they 
must  eschew  the  white  man's  ways  and  return  to  the  habits 
of  their  forefathers,  must  gather  in  one  village,  hold  all 
things  in  common,  and  dwell  in  peace  and  industry,  regarding 
all  Indians  as  brothers.  "His  advice  has  always  been  good," 
one  writer  quotes  an  Indian  as  saying.  "He  tells  us  we  must 
pray  to  the  Great  Spirit,  who  made  the  world  and  everything 
in  it ;  not  to  lie,  drink  whiskey,  or  go  to  war,  but  to  live  soberly 
and  peaceably  with  all  men,  to  work  and  to  grow  corn/' 

This  religious  veil  half  hid  political  aspirations  wherein 
Tecumseh  planned  the  salvation  of  his  race.  Their  terri- 
torial rights  had  been  bartered  away  by  individuals,  often 
without  authority  to  speak  for  their  people.  To  conserve  the 
rights  still  left,  he  enunciated  a  principle  to  which  he  asked  the 
adhesion  of  all  the  Indians  of  the  Ohio — the  principle  that  the 
land  was  the  property,  not  of  individuals  or  even  of  chiefs,  but 
of  all  Indians,  and  that  what  was  owned  by  all  could  be  ceded 
only  by  a  council  representative  of  all. 

Indian  confederacies  had  been  formed  before.  The 
semi-civilized  tribes  of  Peru  and  Mexico  had  framed  the  sem- 
blance of  highly-organized  national  life.  The  Cherokees  pos- 
sessed an  advanced  form  of  tribal  government.  The  Six  Na- 
tions of  the  Iroquois  had  evolved  a  tremendous  fighting  force. 
Pontiac,  chief  of  the  Ottawas,  near  kinsmen  of  the  Shawanoes, 
had  temporarily  united  the  widely  scattered  tribes ;  the  leaven 
of  Pontiac's  ideal  still  worked  when,  after  the  Revolution,  the 
Indians  of  the  Ohio  loosely  joined  against  the  Americans.  The 
idea  was  essentially  old,  but  into  it  Tecumseh  infused  the  new 
principle  of  a  common  nationality,  while  the  Tenskawatawa 
threw  about  it  a  religious  glamor.  The  conjurings  and  incan- 
tations of  the  Prophet,  his  belt  of  sacred  beans,  his  exorcism, 
mark  the  lesser  and  more  superstitious  mind ;  but  the  ethical 
principles  of  the  new  religion,  sobriety,  industry,  peace,  union 
and  national  brotherhood,  bear  the  impress  of  the  sane  log- 
ician and  farsighted  statesman  upon  whom  the  lesson  of  Amer- 
ican union  had  not  been  lost.  The  Prophet's  superstitions 
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formed  the  bait  to  lure  the  Indian  to  that  course  of  conduct 
which  spelled  his  only  salvation. 

Grudgingly  accepted  at  first  by  a  few  isolated  Shawanoe 
clans,  the  new  religion  was  hailed  with  acclaim  by  the  Great 
Council.  Delawares,  Wyandottes,  Miamis,  Ottawas,  Potta- 
wattomies  and  other  tribes  of  the  Ohio  valley  united  to  estab- 
lish a  village  on  the  Maumee.  Naturally  apprehensive,  the 
American  settlers  were  quick  to  take  alarm  at  this  unwonted 
manifestation ;  but  at  a  conference  with  the  Governor  of  Ohio, 
held  at  Chillicothe,  Tecumseh,  supported  by  Blue  Jacket, 
Roundhead  and  Panther,  urged  that  the  only  aim  of  the  con- 
federacy was  peace.  The  governor,  satisfied,  dismissed  the 
militia. 

This  early  collision  drove  home  to  Tecumseh  the  bitter 
realization  that,  as  first  planned,  his  scheme  was  futile.  He 
had  framed  a  confederacy  of  the  Ohio  tribes ;  he  now  saw  that 
with  the  steady  pressure  of  white  immigration  his  people  must 
become  a  red  island  in  a  white  sea.  Quickly  his  bold  and 
active  mind  overleapt  the  barrier.  East  of  the  Mississippi 
and  south  of  the  Ohio  the  whites  dwelt ;  French,  English  and 
Americans  had  always  conceded  the  prairie  and  forest  beyond 
these  rivers  to  be  Indian  ground.  North,  south  and  west  of 
these  natural  boundaries  the  Indians,  welded  into  one  vast 
confederacy,  would  unite  to  bar  the  westward  progress  of  the 
whites.  The  frontier  tribes,  in  times  of  stress  supported  by 
bands  from  west  and  north,  would  interpose  a  living  barrier ;  at 
intervals  along  this  line  the  village  of  the  Maumee  would  be 
duplicated  in  large  settlements  with  a  constant  line  of  inter- 
communication. Between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Rockies 
would  be  the  home  of  a  powerful  Indian  empire. 

For  Tecumseh;  the  years  that  followed  were  filled  with 
ceaseless  activity.  The  Prophet,  vain,  headstrong  and  tyran- 
nical, proved  a  drag  upon  the  cause;  Tecumseh,  boldly  rele- 
gating him  to  a  minor  role,  stood  forth  himself  as  the  head  of 
the  crusade.  From  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Red  River  of 
the  north  he  travelled,  preaching  to  the  scattered  tribes  his 
new  gospel  of  nationality,  acclaimed  by  all  as  the  voice  of  the 
Great  Spirit  and  the  saviour  of  his  people. 

These  activities  the  Americans,  beneficiaries  of  unjust  ag- 
gressions, watched  with  suspicious  eyes.  Through  American 
documents  of  this  time  glimmer  little  hints  of  Indian  restraint 
and  American  injustice.  "The  patience  of  the  Indians  is  as- 
tonishing," writes  William  Henry  Harrison,  governor  of  In- 
diana. In  the  face  of  aggression,  Tecumseh  counselled  peace. 
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Such  counsels  a  people  historically  unscrupulous  in  their  deal- 
ings with  the  Indians  regarded  merely  as  evidence  of  a  like 
lack  of  scruple. 

Rather  than  provoke  a  conflict,  Tecumseh  in  1808  moved 
his  town  from  the  Maumee  to  the  junction  of  the  Tippecanoe 
and  the  Wabash.  The  settlers  were  not  placated.  In  In- 
dian organization  they  saw  only  war;  in  Indian  protestations 
of  peace  they  saw  only  subterfuge.  Washington  was  fairly 
bombarded  by  petitions  for  troops.  Harrison  summoned  Te- 
cumseh to  a  conference  at  Vincennes  on  August  2,  1810.  At- 
tending with  a  retinue  of  400  braves,  the  chief  bore  himself 
with  a  haughtiness  befitting  the  spokesman  of  the  Indian  peo- 
ple. As  was  his  custom  refusing  to  speak  in  other  than  the 
Shawanoe  tongue,  he  declared  that  the  Indians  declined  to  rec- 
ognize cessions  of  lands  made  by  individuals,  and  that,  though 
the  confederacy  stood  for  peace,  it  stood  also  for  determined 
resistance  to  further  encroachments.  Harrison  was  equally 
obstinate.  The  parties  reached  an  impasse ;  and  the  governor 
predicting  an  immediate  uprising,  demanded  aid  from  Wash- 
ington. 

Throughout  the  ensuing  winter,  affairs  swept  on  to  a 
crisis.  The  settlers,  fearful  of  attack,  determined  to  crush 
the  growing  confederacy.  The  Washington  government  re- 
fused to  sanction  attack  or  to  send  troops.  The  settlers  made 
incursions ;  a  number  of  Indians  were  killed ;  still  the  tribes 
held  firm  to  peace.  At  a  second  conference  Harrison  demand- 
ed, in  disregard  of  the  treaties,  the  surrender  of  two  Pottawat- 
tomies  accused  of  killing  whites  upon  the  Indian  lands,  and 
haughtily  refused  to  discuss  the  unauthorized  cession  of  the 
Wabash  territory.  Tecumseh,  while  steadfastly  urging  the 
rights  of  his  people,  argued  that  a  confederacy,  able  to  enforce 
law  among  the  Indians,  must  make  for  peace.  Harrison  ap- 
parently was  satisfied. 

In  August,  1811,  Tecumseh  with  thirty  braves,  set  out  for 
the  South.  Following  the  line  of  the  Mississippi,  he  penetrat- 
ed the  Texas  country,  Alabama  and  Florida.  Choctaws, 
Cherokees,  Creeks  and  Seminoles,  tribes  which  in  after  years 
fully  proved  their  prowess  as  warriors,  avowed  willingness  to 
throw  in  their  lot  with  their  northern  brethren.  Harrison 
bears  witness  to  Tecumseh's  work.  "If  it  were  not  for  the 
vicinity  of  the  United  States,  Tecumseh  would  perhaps  be  the 
founder  of  an  empire  that  would  rival  in  glory  Mexico  or  Peru. 
No  difficulties  deter  him.  For  four  years  he  has  been  in  con- 
stant motion.  You  see  him  today  on  the  Wabash  and  in  a 
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short  time  hear  of  him  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie  or  Michi- 
gan, or  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  and  wherever  he  goes 
he  makes  an  impression  favorable  to  his  purpose.  He  is  now 
upon  the  last  round  to  put  a  finishing  stroke  upon  his  work." 
The  finishing  stroke  was  put.  Tecumseh  turned  northward, 
his  most  ardent  hopes  realized. 

While  still  distant  from  the  Ohio,  ominous  rumors  reached 
him,  speedily  confirmed  by  terrified  fugitives.  The  Prophet's 
Town  was  in  ashes,  the  Ohio  confederacy  broken.  Harrison, 
seizing  the  opportunity  of  his  absence,  had  pressed  forward 
with  1,200  men.  Met  by  a  deputation  from  the  Prophet,  he 
promised  a  council  the  ensuing  day ;  then,  yielding  to  the  clam- 
orings  of  his  men,  in  flagrant  disregard  of  his  promise,  contin- 
ued his  advance,  halting  only  on  the  threshold  of  the  Indian 
town.  Whether  in  the  ensuing  night  engagement  Indians  or 
whites  commenced  the  conflict  is  immaterial.  Harrison's  in- 
vasion of  the  Indian  country  was  in  direct  defiance  of  orders 
from  Washington.  It  also  violated  the  treaty  of  1795.  That 
document  literally  authorized  the  Indians,  without  fear  of  re- 
prisals from  the  central  government,  to  destroy  Harrison  s  en- 
tire force ;  and  Washington  itself  was  obligated  to  aid  in  driv- 
ing Harrison  from  the  Indian  territory.  Hostilities  were  vir- 
tually commenced  when  the  Americans  set  foot  on  Indian 
ground;  the  moral  guilt  rests  on  Harrison,  no  matter  whose 
match  actually  fired  the  powder. 

Though  the  iron  must  have  deeply  entered  his  soul,  Te- 
cumseh wasted  no  time  in  mourning.  Energetically  he  set  to 
work  to  rally  his  confederacy  and  establish  a  new  town.  To 
a  council  at  Mathethie,  Tecumseh,  questioned  by  Roundhead, 
Sarstantzee  of  the  Wyandottes,  determinedly  proclaimed  his 
purpose.  "If  we  hear  of  any  more  of  our  people  being  killed, 
we  will  immediately  send  to  all  the  nations  on  or  toward  the 
Mississippi  and  all  this  island  will  rise  as  one  man."  The  soul 
spoke  bravely,  but  the  body  was  shattered.  Tecumseh's  own 
tribe,  the  Shawanoes,  never  ardent  supporters,  rejected  his 
proposals.  The  Delawares  were  hostile,  the  other  tribes 
friendly  but  fearful.  His  personal  following  dwindled  to  thir- 
ty braves,  Tecumseh  set  out  for  the  British  post  at  Maiden. 

To  Colonel  Matthew  Elliott,  deputy  superintendent  of  In- 
dian Affairs,  the  chief  proffered  the  services  of  his  party  in  the 
conflict  impending  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  "Not  for  love  of  King  George,"  writes  a  British  ob- 
server, "but  because  they  hoped  to  receive  from  his  hands  the 
justice  they  had  sought  in  vain  from  the  Americans."  To  Is- 
adore,  chief  of  the  Wyandottes,  sent  by  the  American  General 
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Hull  to  urge  neutrality,  Tecumseh  made  clear  his  aims.  If 
the  Long  Knives  prevailed,  the  Indians  must  still  suffer;  if 
the  British  won,  the  peace  treaty  would  forever  secure  to  the 
Indians  their  rights.  The  British  king  had  done  well  for 
Brant  and  his  Mohawks ;  he  would  not  be  less  loyal  to  his  later 
Indian  allies. 

Assigned  to  help  garrison  Bois  Blanc,  Tecumseh  sum- 
moned his  tribesmen  for  the  conflict.  War  was  declared  on 
June  19,  1812.  On  July  11,  Hull  occupied  Sandwich.  Amer- 
ican freebooters  penetrated  as  far  as  Moraviantown.  Tecum- 
seh, with  25  Menominee  Indians,  ambushed  Major  Denny  and 
120  American  militia  sent  to  capture  Maiden,  driving  them 
back  in  utter  rout.  The  capture  of  Michillimackinac  by  the 
daring  Roberts  ensued.  Tecumseh's  runners  spread  the  glad 
tidings  broadcast,  summoning  the  braves  to  share  in  the  pre- 
dicted downfall  of  Detroit.  Already  his  daring  mind  foresaw 
what  Brock  was  soon  to  achieve. 

Hull's  operations  against  Canada  languished.  With  2,- 
500  troops,  he  lacked  the  energy  to  use  them.  The  British 
controlled  Lake  Erie ;  and  already  Tecumseh's  braves,  ranging 
the  unsettled  wilderness  between  Fort  Detroit  and  the  Ohio, 
captured  Hull's  despatches  and  intercepted  his  supplies.  Ear- 
ly in  August  Tecumseh  himself  ambushed  Major  VanHorne, 
sent  from  Detroit  to  relieve  a  beef  convoy,  and  secured  des- 
patches which,  promptly  transmitted  to  Colonel  Proctor  at 
Maiden,  told  a  tale  of  dissension  in  Detroit.  Van  Home's  de- 
feat, compassed  by  Tecumseh,  forced  Hull  to  withdraw  his  last 
outpost  from  Canada.  At  Maguaga  an  Indian  attempt  to  am- 
bush Colonel  Miller  with  a  second  relief  expedition  failed,  but, 
in  Hull's  own  words,  "the  blood  of  75  gallant  men  could  only 
open  the  communications  as  far  as  the  points  of  their  bayon- 
ets extended."  Tecumseh,  first  to  join  battle,  last  to  retire, 
harassed  Miller  when,  abandoning  his  mission,  he  retreated  to 
Detroit. 

General  Brock's  arrival  from  Niagara  was  followed  by  a 
midnight  council.  "This  is  a  man,"  declared  Tecumseh  to 
his  fellow  chiefs.  Where  Proctor  had  hesitated,  Brock  never 
faltered.  Overruling  the  protests  of  his  officers,  he  decided  to 
attack  Detroit. 

"We  are  committed  to  a  war  in  which  the  enemy  must  al- 
ways surpass  us  in  numbers,  equipment  and  resources,"  he  de- 
clared significantly ;  and,  turning,  studied  a  roll  of  birch  bark 
on  which  Tecumseh  had  traced  a  map  of  the  environs  of  De- 
troit. 
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To  Brock's  first  formal  summons,  Hull  returned  defiance. 
Captain  Dixon's  batteries  on  the  Canadian  shore  promptly  op- 
ened fire.  The  same  night  a  thousand  Indians  under  cover  of 
darkness  completely  surrounded  Fort  Detroit.  Next  morn- 
ing, while  Dixon's  batteries  steadily  pounded  the  walls,  Brock 
crossed  the  river.  Hull,  completely  demoralized,  despatched 
a  flag  of  truce.  Fort  Detroit,  the  territory  of  Michigan,  the 
brig  Adams,  2,500  soldiers,  2,500  stand  of  arms,  100,000  cart- 
ridges, 37  cannon,  constituted  the  spoils.  The  colors  of  the 
4th  United  States  Regiment,  "the  heroes  of  Tippecanoe,"  still 
hang  in  Chelsea  Royal  Hospital,  trophies  of  a  victory  that 
could  not  have  been  won  without  Tecumseh's  aid ;  yet  of  the 
men  who  had  devastated  his  village,  not  one  hair  was  harmed. 

"A  more  sagacious  or  more  gallant  warrior  does  not  exist," 
wrote  Brock  enthusiastically.  Indeed,  without  Tecumseh 
and  his  Indians,  the  British  regulars,  unskilled  in  backwoods 
warfare,  must  have  rested  on  the  defensive.  The  cutting  of 
his  lines  of  communication  demoralized  Hull,  the  ambuscade 
of  Van  Home  forced  his  withdrawal  from  Canada,  the  inter- 
cepted despatches  gave  ample  evidence  of  fatal  weakness  in 
the  numerically  powerful  garrison.  Brock's  daring  was  the 
one  thing  needful  to  pluck  the  already  ripe  fruit  of  victory.  In 
warfare,  as  in  all  other  things,  the  moral  effect  of  an  early  vic- 
tory is  tremendous.  Canada,  at  first  fearful  of  the  odds 
against  her,  plucked  up  courage  and  gained  a  needful  breath- 
ing space.  The  achievement  made  the  most  forlorn  hope 
seem  gloriously  possible. 

The  American  border  settlers,  terror-stricken,  rallied  in 
self  defence.  William  Henry  Harrison  succeeded  to  the 
command  of  the  west.  While  Tecumseh,  taking  advantage  of 
the  victory,  set  out  for  the  Wabash  to  recruit  reinforcements, 
General  Winchester,  a  subordinate,  eager  to  forestall  Harri- 
son, with  2,500  men  ravaged  the  Indian  villages  on  the  Miami 
and  ousted  a  British  outpost  at  Frenchtown.  Colonel  Proc- 
tor, now  commanding  at  Maiden,  with  500  militia  and  800  In- 
dians, by  a  bold  march  surprised  the  Americans  at  French- 
town  and  forced  Winchester's  surrender.  In  great  numbers 
the  tribesmen  rallied  to  Tecumseh.  He,  leaving  one  party  on 
the  Wabash  to  annoy  Harrison,  with  another  band  returned 
to  Maiden,  to  urge  on  Proctor  the  following  up  of  his  first  suc- 
cessful stroke. 

The  boldness  of  Captain  Roberts,  who  abandoned  an  un- 
tenable position  to  win  a  splendid  victory,  and  the  daring  of 
Brock  who  staked  his  little  force  against  the  odds  of  Fort  De- 
troit and  won,  were  foreign  to  this  old  world  soldier.  Es- 
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sentially  a  Fabius,  Proctor  preferred  the  apparently  safe  defen- 
sive and  the  tactics  which  text  books  and  drill  masters  had 
taught  him.  The  adaptability  so  needful  in  border  warfare 
was  not  his.  Tecumseh,  eager  to  measure  strength  with  his 
old  foeman  on  the  Wabash  and  to  regain  possession  of  his  peo- 
ple's territory,  chafed  at  Proctor's  inactivity,  just  as,  doubtless, 
the  British  commander  fretted  at  the  lack  of  military  precision 
in  the  Indian  allies. 

Proctor's  despatches  throw  vivid  light  upon  his  fatal  ir- 
resolution. He  seems  to  seek  excuses  for  failure  rather  than 
opportunities  for  success.  Governor  Prevost  had  promised 
much  needed  reinforcements ;  their  non-arrival  Proctor  makes 
a  constant  excuse  for  inaction.  His  despatches  are  filled  with 
pleas  for  reinforcements  and  fresh  supplies.  They  reveal,  too, 
evidences  of  steadily  growing  animosity  toward  the  Indians. 
This  feeling  was  mutual.  The  elements  which,  under  Brock 
and  Tecumseh  had  striven  harmoniously  and  achieved  victory, 
under  Proctor  and  Tecumseh  attempted  little  and  achieved 
less. 

Frenchtown  was  fought  in  January,  1813.  Tecumseh 
urged  the  British  general  to  repeat  the  blow.  Proctor,  after 
much  delay,  in  May  undertook  an  expedition  against  Fort 
Meigs.  A  four  days'  bombardment  silenced  the  American 
guns,  but  the  fort  still  held  out.  Proctor  raised  the  siege. 
In  July,  once  more  at  Tecumseh's  instance,  he  made  a  second 
attempt.  Strategy  failed  to  draw  forth  the  defenders.  Proc- 
tor irresolutely  shifted  to  Fort  Stephenson  on  the  Sandusky, 
where  he  wasted  time  and  sacrificed  gallant  lives  in  a  hopeless 
frontal  attack.  "A  more  than  adequate  sacrifice  to  Indian 
opinion,"  Proctor  calls  it,  the  tone  of  his  despatch  almost  tri- 
umphant. Irresolute,  entering  upon  active  undertakings 
against  his  own  judgment,  he  welcomes  failure  as  a  vindica- 
tion of  his  wisdom,  regardless  of  its  cost  to  Canada. 

While  Proctor  thus  faltered,  a  new  danger  loomed  up.  In 
February,  1813,  Commodore  Perry  had  taken  energetic  com- 
mand of  the  American  fleet  on  Lake  Erie.  Proctor  made  no 
attempt  to  check  the  building  of  new  ships.  The  British 
Captain,  Barclay,  relaxed  the  blockade  of  Presqu'Ile  Bay  long 
enough  to  permit  the  larger  American  vessels  to  escape,  and 
shortly  after  paid  the  penalty  in  irretrievable  defeat.  From  the 
heights  at  Maiden  the  British,  with  anxious  eyes,  on  Septem- 
ber 10  watched  the  combatants  till  the  battle-smoke  ob- 
scured them.  Not  till  long  after  the  sounds  of  conflict  ceased 
did  the  cloud,  lifting,  disclose  to  their  glasses  a  melancholy 
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glimpse  of  Barclay's  crippled  ships  following  in  the  wake  of 
the  American  squadron  toward  Sandusky  Bay. 

Fort  Maiden,  its  guns  sacrificed  to  arm  Barclay's  new- 
built  flag-ship,  was  defenceless.  Proctor,  at  a  council,  de- 
clared his  intention  of  abandoning  the  post.  Tecumseh's  long 
pent-up  feelings  found  voice  in  bitter  challenge  to  the  British 
general  to  hand  over  the  guns  and  ammunition  to  the  Indians, 
and  let  them  hold  the  frontier  or  die  in  its  defence.  More 
than  anger  at  Proctor's  inefficiency  rang  in  Tecumseh's  elo- 
quence. Retreat  spelled  ruin  of  his  hopes.  Always  he  had 
urged  operations  that  would  ensure  to  his  allies  control  of  Mi- 
chigan and  the  Ohio  valley  when  the  peace  treaty  was  framed ; 
were  Maiden  abandoned,  his  people  must  be  sacrificed  in  the 
eventual  treaty.  In  a  British  and  military  sense  retreat  must 
have  been  justified ;  but  Tecumseh  voiced,  not  the  caution  of 
the  Briton,  but  the  aspirations  of  a  new-born  Indian  nation 
gasping  out  its  brief  life.  The  treaty  of  Ghent  vindicated  his 
prescience. 

Awed  by  the  acclaim  with  which  the  savages  hailed  the 
chieftain's  challenge,  Proctor  for  the  first  time  admitted  to  Te- 
cumseh that  Barclay  was  defeated.  Tecumseh  reluctantly 
agreed  to  abandon  Maiden.  He  urged  resistance  to  the  Am- 
ericans on  landing,  at  the  Canard,  and  at  every  vantage  point 
— a  guerrilla  warfare  in  which,  protecting  their  supplies  and 
luring  the  enemy  into  an  unknown  country,  the  British  could 
pave  the  way  for  a  crushing  American  defeat  when  reinforce- 
ments from  Fort  George  at  length  enabled  them  to  turn  upon 
the  invader.  In  such  warfare,  the  Indians  could  have  given 
the  maximum  of  service,  while  all  that  Proctor  sought,  the 
safety  of  his  little  force,  would  have  been  secured.  Proctor 
would  promise  nothing  more  than  a  stand  at  Moraviantown, 
sixty-three  miles  to  the  east.  Tecumseh,  demanding  a  pri- 
vate audience,  urged  sending  an  advance  party  to  prepare  the 
village  for  defence.  The  British  general  was  evasive.  Te- 
cumseh, gripping  his  silver-mounted  tomahawk  with  one  hand, 
with  the  other  fiercely  smote  the  hilt  of  Proctor's  sword. 
"You  are  Proctor,  I  am  Tecumseh/'  he  challenged ;  but  Proc- 
tor made  no  answer. 

With  Maiden  in  ashes  and  the  smoke  of  Fort  Detroit  ris- 
ing behind  him,  Proctor  left  Sandwich  on  September  27. 
Tardy  in  the  offensive,  he  was  equally  dilatory  in  retreat. 
Had  not  a  storm  delayed  Harrison,  the  British  force  must 
have  been  nipped  at  Maiden.  Worry  regarding  his  wife  and 
sick  daughter,  resentment  toward  the  Indians,  the  murmur- 
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ings  of  his  own  men,  the  confidence  that  Harrison  would  not 
venture  into  the  interior,  all  doubtless  contributed  to  the  most 
pathetic  mockery  of  generalship  in  Canadian  military  history. 
Cautious  Harrison,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  Colonel  Johnson's 
mounted  Kentuckians,  thereby  afferded  the  fugitives  a  respite 
that  helped  them  little.  In  five  days  Proctor  covered  but  54 
miles,  nor  did  he  even  destroy  the  bridges  behind  him.  On 
October  1  he  reached  Dolsen's.  At  Chatham,  five  miles  fur- 
ther east,  where  a  small  stream  joins  the  Thames,  Tecumseh 
urged  a  stand.  Proctor  agreed.  "Here,"  he  declared,  "we 
will  either  defeat  Harrison  or  leave  our  bones."  The  site  se- 
lected, today  Tecumseh  Park  in  the  heart  of  busy  Chatham, 
was  admirably  adapted  for  defence.  Tecumseh  viewed  it 
with  mournful  satisfaction.  "This  is  a  good  place,"  he  com- 
mented. "It  reminds  me  of  my  village  at  the  junction  of  the 
Wabash  and  the  Tippecanoe." 

But  Proctor,  hastening  ahead  with  the  baggage,  did  not 
return.  Tecumseh  anxiously  consulted  Colonel  Warburton, 
second  in  command.  With  no  enemy  yet  in  sight,  the  retreat 
had  become  a  rout.  The  officers  vainly  urged  Warburton  to 
take  command.  On  October  3  at  Chatham  a  messenger 
brought  word  that  Harrison's  scouts  had  engaged  the  rear 
guard.  Hasty  preparations  were  made  to  resist.  Next  morn- 
ing at  a  second  alarm  the  British  retreated  six  miles  eastward, 
where  Proctor  joined  them.  Tecumseh,  bitterly  chagrined, 
held  the  bridge  at  Chatham  till  Harrison's  heavy  guns  drove 
the  Indians,  fighting  stubbornly,  from  their  position. 

One  gunboat  the  retreating  force  abandoned  and  set  on 
fire ;  two  others,  grounding,  were  left  behind,  blazing  tokens  of 
the  panic-stricken  retreat.  Above  Arnold's  Mills,  where 
Harrison's  men  forded  the  swollen  stream,  the  Americans 
captured  two  bateaux  with  all  the  British  ammunition  and 
supplies.  At  news  of  this  disaster  the  British  deserted  their 
half-cooked  breakfast,  halting  only  two  miles  west  of  Morav- 
iantown.  Harrison  found  the  British  campfires  still  burn- 
ing. 

Without  food  all  morning,  without  ammunition,  without 
confidence  in  their  leader,  the  British  troops  were  demoralized. 
Even  to  the  last,  Proctor's  irresolution  was  evidenced  in  hasty 
shifting  of  the  lines  of  defence.  Men  still  doubted  whether  or 
not  there  would  be  a  stand.  Perhaps  Proctor  himself  doubt- 
ed. Tecumseh  went  to  him.  "Shall  we  fight  the  Ameri- 
cans?" questioned  Calderwell,  when  the  chief  returned. 
"Yes,  my  son,"  Tecumseh  answered.  "Before  sunset  we  will 
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be  in  their  smoke.  They  are  now  almost  upon  us."  Un- 
buckling his  sword,  he  handed  it  to  his  aide,  Shaubena.  If  I 
should  not  come  out  of  this  fight,"  he  said,  solemnly,  "keep 
this  sword,  and  when  my  son  is  a  great  warrior,  give  it  to 
him." 

Across  the  road  the  British  formed  in  two  lines  of  de- 
fence, Warburton  in  the  van,  and  Proctor  with  his  staff  behind 
the  second  line.  Their  left  rested  on  the  river,  their  right  on  a 
black  ash  swale.  Beyond  this  swale  a  narrow  stretch  of  solid 
ground  was  barred  by  a  few  British  regulars ;  in  a  larger 
swamp  to  the  right  the  Indians  were  posted.  A  six-pounder 
without  ammunition  was  placed  in  front  of  the  first  line ;  two 
others  a  couple  of  miles  east  uselessly  guarded  the  Moravian- 
town  ford.  In  the  two  hours  of  waiting,  Tecumseh  passed 
along  the  line,  shaking  hands  with  the  officers.  "Father,  have 
a  big  heart,"  he  urged  Proctor ;  then  passed  on  with  his  braves 
to  join  the  Indians.  "Be  brave,  stand  firm,  shoot  straight," 
he  counselled  the  old  warriors. 

At  3  o'clock  the  enemy's  bugle  sounded.  Johnson's  cav- 
alry, suddenly  appearing,  swept  down  upon  the  red  line. 
The  British  fire  emptied  many  saddles,  but  the  Kentuckians 
quickly  rallied  and  the  defenders,  unable  to  re-load,  fell  back. 
The  second  line  fired  an  irregular  volley;  then  the  British 
ranks  broke  and  fled  before  the  horsemen.  Proctor,  himself 
already  in  flight,  made  no  attempt  to  rally  them. 

In  the  swamp,  the  Indians  stoutly  holding  their  ground, 
repelled  the  attacks  of  Desha's  brigade.  The  Americans  re- 
treated, and  the  Indians,  emerging  in  eager  pursuit,  were  at- 
tacked by  the  victorious  Kentuckians.  Tecumseh  ordered  a 
retreat.  The  horsemen,  pursuing  were  mired  in  the  swamp, 
their  first  ranks  decimated  by  the  terrible  fire  of  their  con- 
cealed enemy.  Dismounting,  they  formed  on  foot,  Desha's 
men  moving  up  to  their  support.  The  Indians  kept  up  an  ir- 
regular fire,  and  for  a  long  time  the  issue  was  in  doubt.  Te- 
cumseh, foremost  in  defence,  encouraging  his  braves,  thrice 
wounded,  staggered  and  fell.  His  son,  a  lad  of  seventeen, 
among  others,  still  fought  on,  but  gradually  the  battle  yield- 
ed, and  the  defenders,  bearing  the  body  of  their  chief,  sought 
shelter  in  the  deeper  woods. 

For  many  days  the  tradition  lingered  that  Tecumseh  was 
but  wounded,  and  would  return  to  again  lead  his  people.  Har- 
rison in  his  prolix  despatch  never  mentions — what  must  have 
been  doubtful — Tecumseh's  death.  The  chieftain  vanishes 
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from  our  sight  amid  a  haze  of  mystery.  Even  today  his  grave 
is  unknown,  and  unmarked  by  any  monument.  On  the  battle-  . 
field  where  he  fell,  patriotic  citizens  of  Thamesville  (once  Te- 
cumseh)  have  raised  a  simple  monument.  It  marks  more 
than  the  fall  of  a  chieftain ;  it  marks  forever  the  passing  from 
national  significance  of  the  Indian  race. 


French  and  Indian  Place-Names 
in  Kent  and  Adjoining  Counties. 

By  LOUIS  GOULET. 


The  Philology  and  Ethnic  Features  of  the  Early  French  Place- 
Names  of  Kent  and  the  Old  Detroit  District,  with  a  few 
Indian  Place-Names  Included — A  Glossary  of  These, 
With  Their  Significance  Indicated,  And  Their  Historical 
Value  Demonstrated. 


A  study  of  the  philology  and  the  ethnic  features  of  the 
early  French  place-names  of  Kent  and  those  of  the  Old  Detroit 
district,  coupled  with  that  of  such  Indian  place-names  as  we 
have,  is  but  an  abstract  phase  of  history,  yet  nevertheless  a 
valuable  one, — one  showing  the  collateral  and  contemporary 
conditions  of  the  country  during  the  period  in  which  these 
names  were  given. 

The  philological  study  of  early  names  can  quite  fittingly 
begin  with  the  Kent  Historical  Society,  for  the  County  of  Kent 
essentially  has  been  one  of  languages.  It  is  doubtful  if 
any  one  county  either  in  the  province  or  the  confederation  can 
show  in  its  history  a  greater  number  of  community  or  district 
spoken  tongues  than  our  own.  Older  residents  will  recall 
that  in  the  township  of  Orford  and  Southeastern  Kent  the 
Gaelic  was  quite  generally  used  in  that  district.  In  North 
Harwich  we  had  a  community  speaking  the  German  in  both 
their  social  and  business  relations,  while  in  Northwestern  Kent 
from  Dover  up  along  Lake  St.  Clair  for  more  than  a  century 
we  have  had  the  French  settlements  maintaining  their  mother 
tongue  side  by  side  the  English.  Then  in  addition  we  have 
the  Indian  of  the  Moravians  at  Bothwell,  and  although  for  mu- 
nicipal purposes  connected  with  Lambton,  geographically  the 
Chippewas  of  Walpole  are  proximate  enough  to  be  considered 
a  municipal  unit  of  Kent.  Thus,  with  the  English,  Kent  has 
a  history  indicating  at  least  six  different  community  languages 
used  in  the  social  and  industrial  pursuits  of  its  people. 
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The  value  of  a  glossary  of  these  place-names  seems  to 
have  been  recognized  during  the  time  of  Lord  Dorchester. 
Under  date  of  Detroit,  31st  March,  1792,  D.  W.  Smith,  secre- 
tary of  the  Land  Board,  there,  writes  to  Deputy  Surveyor  Pat- 
rick McNiffe  as  follows : — "In  consequence  of  a  letter  from 
Henry  Motz,  Esquire,  to  the  Hon.  Hugh  Finlay,  Esquire,  dat- 
ed the  llth  July,  1791,  respecting  a  uniform  orthography  of  the 
names  of  places,  rivers,  etc.,  I  am  directed  by  the  Land  Board 
to  apply  to  you  for  such  information  as  you  may  be  possessed 
of  respecting  the  proper  names  of  all  the  rivers,  islands,  marsh- 
es, points,  promontories,  headlands,  capes,  bays,  creeks,  moun- 
tains, etc.,  etc.,  noting  their  Indian,  French  or  English  names, 
by  which  they  are  generally  known,  and  adding  a  description 
of  their  situation  that  they  may  be  entered  on  the  Register." 

Only  the  three  first  registers  of  the  old  Detroit  Land 
Board  of  the  District  of  Hesse  are  within  reach  of  the  student 
of  our  local  history  and  until  the  others  are  available  we  do 
not  exactly  know  to  what  extent  Surveyor  McNiffe  complied 
with  this  order.  However,  to  suspect  that  such  a  careful, 
competent  and  painstaking  officer  as  the  government  officers 
conceived  him  always  to  be,  and  as  thorough  as  his  work  prov- 
ed him,  thus,  had  neglected  his  instructions  would  be  carrying 
an  imputation  outside  the  general  character  of  the  man.  How- 
ever, until  the  later  registers  are  within  to-day's  reach  this 
glossary  of  these  early  place  names  must  be  supplied  from 
other  sources. 

The  various  French  names  included  in  this  lexicon  are  taken 
from  the  maps  of  Champlain,  Joliet,  LaSalle,  Sanson,  Galinee, 
the  Five  Nations  and  others,  that  Dr.  Coyne  so  recently 
brought  to  the  notice  of  this  society ;  also  from  the  reports  and 
references  of  the  early  district  surveyors  in  various  memoran- 
da and  field  notes,  and  from  the  military  maps  of  the  archives 
traced  and  designed  for  the  purposes  of  defence  in  1812,  and 
historical  consideration  thereafter. 

The  most  of  these  names  are  as  pertinent  and  significant 
of  the  physical  features  described  as  if  they  were  given  by  a 
naturalist,  and  for  the  purposes  of  making  a  geography  not 
only  of  discovery  but  of  resource,  self  verified,  either  as  to 
feature,  characteristic,  or  attribute  of  the  topographical  con- 
dition. In  this  respect  it  is  much  like  the  Indian  place-names 
of  Canada  so  numerous  and  of  which  the  name  of  the  country 
is  one. 

And  as  the  French  idea  of  place-nomenclature  here  is 
quite  like  that  of  the  Indian  it  is  well  to  note  that  it  is  quite 
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unlike  the  principle  of  English  place-name  giving,  almost  in- 
variably patronymic  or  eponymous. 

In  the  long  list  of  French  place-names  here  we  find  just 
enough  patronymic  names  to  arrive  at  the  chronology  of  the 
district  place-names  or  the  party  of  voyageurs  or  the  period 
named, — enough  to  verify  the  principle  of  philological  history 
in  approximating  about  the  period  the  name  was  adopted  and 
the  physical  feature  observed. 

The  glossary  following  contains  the  exact  spelling  of  the 
name  as  found  in  the  record  whatever  in  the  instance  it  may 
have  been,  whether  the  old  French  map,  the  Jesuit  Relations 
and  Allied  Documents,  the  District  Surveyor's  Memoranda,  or 
the  military  and  other  maps  of  the  English  of  the  1812  period. 
In  these  French  names  as  we  have  them  direct  from  the  French 
documents  the  close  student  of  French  will  notice  considerable 
Gaulois  or  Old  Style  form  common  to  the  language  two  hun- 
dred and  three  hundred  years  ago,  while  from  such  names  of 
French  origin  as  have  come  down  to  us  in  the  military  maps 
and  through  the  English  District  Surveyors  we  find  several 
names  that  are  not  in  accordance  with  the  genius  of  the 
French  language  at  any  period  of  its  history.  For  the  guid- 
ance of  the  student  in  such  cases  the  name  of  record  as  actual- 
ly given  will  be  placed  first  always.  Where  modern  French 
shows  any  difference  in  orthography  the  name  will  be  given 
again  in  brackets,  while  such  names  as  show  the  touch  of  the 
English  hand  will  be  repeated  without  brackets  in  French 
followed  by  their  English  significance.  We  here  append  our 
glossary  of  these  words  with  the  few  Indian  of  the  county  and 
district  that  we  have : — 

"Lac  du  Chat,"  as  it  appears  on  the  Sanson  map  of  1650, 
signifies  Cat  Lake.  This  was  given  from  the  Indian  Clan 
name  of  Erihons,  signifying  Cat.  The  Cat  Clan  of  the  Iro- 
quois  frequented  the  shores  of  the  lake  about  this  time  and 
from  this  word  Erihons  through  the  French  then  down  to  us 
has  evolved  the  word  Erie.  The  emblem  of  the  Cat  Clan  was 
no  doubt  a  species  of  wild  cat  and  the  Clan  name  Erihuonous 
for  Cat  people  implies  that  the  animal  was  abundant  in  the  re- 
gion of  the  Lake  at  the  time.  Another  name  for  Lake  Erie 
found  on  the  Five  Nations  map  some  years  later  than  the  San- 
son  is  Ossewegus,  as  Dr.  Coyne  spells  it.  It  is  sometimes 
spelled  Oskewego.  Galinees  map  names  this  lake  Teiocha- 
rohtiong. 

"Point  Aux  Pins,"  or  Pine  Point,  the  one  natural  abode  of 
the  pine  in  the  southwestern  peninsula  tells  the  distinctive  fea- 
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ture  of  this  point  during  the  days  of  the  early  French  voyag- 
eurs.  This  characteristic  of  the  point  is  maintained  these 
two  or  three  centuries. 

"Le  Petit  Lac,"  and  "Rond  Eau,"  for  the  little  body  of 
water  so  generally  spoken  of  as  the  Eau,  today  signifiy,  the  one 
Little  Lake  and  the  other  Round  Water.  Both  are  quite  sug- 
gestive of  the  Eau's  physical  feature. 

"Point  au  Pelee,"  (Point  Pelee)  or  Bald  Point,  is  the  true 
designation  of  the  barren  sand  point  extending  into  Lake  Erie 
from  the  timbered  part  of  this  point. 

"Isle  au  Pelee,"  He  Pelee,  or  Pelee  Island,  with  its  great 
forests  in  the  early  days,  implies  an  Island  situated  from  off 
the  end  of  Point  Pelee. . .  "Isle  aux  Serpents,"  He  aux  Ser- 
pents, another  French  designation  for  Pelee  Island,  means 
Snake  Island,  a  name  given  from  the  presence  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  serpent  a  sonnette,  or  rattle  snake,  by  some  of  the 
French  explorers,  it  is  said. 

"Isle  au  Sucre"  (lie  au  Sucre)  signifying  Sugar  Island,  is 
a  name  given  no  doubt  from  either  the  presence  of  a  large 
number  of  sugar  maples  upon  it,  or  from  the  fact  it  was  the 
centre  of  the  manufacture  of  maple  sugar. 

"He  Bois  Blanc,"  or  White  wood  Island,  denotes  the 
presence  of  the  cotton  wood  or  white  wood. 

"Rivere  aux  Canards"  or  Duck  River,  still  maintains  its 
trueness  to  name  in  still  being  a  duck  hunters'  resort. 

"He  Peche,"  or  Fish  Island,  expresses  the  most  notice- 
able feature  prevailing  about  the  Island  at  the  time  it  received 
its  French  name.  Local  traditions  have  often  called  it  Peach 
Island,  largely  in  the  first  instance  because  of  double  signifi- 
cance of  this  French  word  in  meaning  both  fisheries  and  peach, 
and  in  the  second  phonics  of  the  French  word  Peche  are  very 
similar  to  the  English  peach. 

"Petit  Cote,"  or  Little  Slope,  is  a  quite  appropriate  name 
to  give  the  little  declivity  fronting  the  river  at  Sandwich  and 
long  famous  for  radish  gardening.  The  farm  "rallonges"  or 
lengths,  like  those  of  Tecumseh,  are  quite  typical  of  many  dis- 
tricts of  old  Quebec.  Petit  Cote  is  included  in  the  old  and 
first  French  parish  of  I'Assomption. 

He  aux  Dindes,"  or  Turkey  Island,  was  the  feature  ob- 
served in  the  abundance  of  turkeys  upon  the  Island.  De  la 
Motte  Cadillac  not  only  speaks  of  the  deer,  hog  and  many  oth- 
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er  animals  in  his  letter  of  1701,  but  also  mentions  the  turkey 
and  buzzard. 

"He  aux  Cochons,"  or  Hog  Island,  denotes  the  presence 
of  swine  upon  the  Island.  The  word  used  most  frequently 
by  early  French  writers  for  the  hog  seems  to  be  Sanglier  or 
the  equivalent  for  Wild  Boar.  Hence  no  doubt  the  common 
use  among  the  French  of  their  word  Cochon. 

"Riviere  aux  Peches"  no  doubt  signifies  Fish  River.  Some 
French  authorities  think  that  from  the  presence  of  the  apricot 
or  some  sort  of  a  peach  it  might  be  literally  interpreted  as 
Peach.  The  reference  to  the  fruit  in  the  early  French  writ- 
ings is  scarcely  manifest  and  trouble  comes  no  doubt  from  the 
quite  similar  phonics  of  the  English  and  French  words,  as  well 
as  the  similarity  of  meaning  in  respect  to  peach.  Surveyor 
McNiffe  named  these  rivers  in  this  order: — Petite  Riviere 
(Little  River),  R.  aux  Peches,  R.  aux  Puces,  Belle  River,  R. 
Ruscom. 

"Pointe  Peche,"  or  Fish  Point,  marks  the  promontory  no- 
ticed near  Walkerville. 

"Riviere  au  Puce"  in  early  French  could  no  doubt  be  very 
properly  rendered  Water  Beetle  or  Beetle  River.  Puce  is 
the  common  French  word  for  flea,  and  Puce  d'Eau  is  the  name 
of  a  particular  water  beetle. 

"Belle  Riviere,"  or  Pretty  River,  would  not  be  inappro- 
priate to  a  stream,  limpid  still,  as  it  no  doubt  was  in  the  sum- 
mer days  two  centuries  ago. 

"Pointe  aux  Roches,"  or  Stoney  Point,  is  the  characteris- 
tic of  the  shore  of  Lake  St.  Clair  at  this  part. 

"Baptiste"  and  "Jeannette,"  the  names  of  the  two  creeks 
entering  the  Thames  from  the  south  side,  are  both  French 
names.  "Baptiste"  is  a  word  of  very  common  use  in  French 
and  originally  comes  from  baptiser  to  baptize.  Jeannette  is 
known  in  French  as  Spinning  Jenny.  The  flags  along  the 
creek  may  have  suggested  the  possible  use  of  the  jenny  here. 
However,  it  is  most  likely  these  names  are  patronymic.  They 
do  not  seem  to  be  referred  to  in  early  maps  or  French  writings. 

"St.  Pierre,"  the  French  name  for  St.  Peter,  "L'ancien  St. 
Pierre"  of  the  French  is  the  name  of  the  French  church  and 
parish  down  the  river.  This  is  the  oldest  and  longest  organ- 
ized parish  of  the  county.  It  dates  from  1802  and  previous  to 
that  time  was  visited  by  the  missionaries. 
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"Riviere  a  la  Tranche/'  or  The  Cut,  one   of   the    several    /' 
names  for  the  Thames,  was  no  doubt  suggested  from  the  exist-    Ay 
ence  of  tall  timber  upon  its  banks  and  as  the  explorers  looked  j 
up  it  saw  it  cut  into  as  the  stream  divided  the  stately  forest. 
Hence  the  origin  of  the  name  La  Tranche. 

"La  Nouvelle  Riviere,"  or  the  New  River,  was  another 
French  name  for  the  Thames.  St.  Claire  is  also  another  en- 
tered on  one  of  the  Champlain  maps  for  the  same  river,  but 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  used  otherwise.  The  English 
Land  Registers  refer  to  it  as  The  New  River.  With  its  pres- 
ent name  and  that  of  the  Chippewas  it  has  had  a  total  of  six  on 
record. 

"Pain  Court,"  generally  rendered  Short  Bread,  originated  in 
the  hardships  the  French  settlers  met  in  the  pioneer  days. 
The  English  have  a  bread  technically  spoken  of  as  Short 
Bread.  Therefore  Scant  Bread  would  be  a  less  confusing 
translation  of  Pain  Court. 

"Grande  Pointe,"  or  Big  Point,  designates  the  great  point 
of  land  extending  into  Lake  St.  Clair  at  the  foot  of  Mitchell's 
Bay.  It  is  also  the  name  of  the  French  parish  located  at  this 
point  of  Dover. 

"La  Baie  Cul  du  Sac"— or,  literally,  Bay-at-the-End-pf- 
the-Bag, — marks  the  inlet  at  Mitchell's  Bay.  It  implies  an 
inlet  from  which  there  is  no  outlet  except  by  way  of  entrance. 
This  is  the  fact  of  this  bay. 

"Le  Chenal  Ecarte,"  or  Hidden  Channel,  as  generally 
translated,  is  the  fact  of  this  part  of  the  Sydenham's  outlet. 
Ecarte  has  the  significance  of  out-of-the-way  in  English.  "Le 
Chenal"  or  The  Channel,  as  the  French  named  the  Sydenham 
river,  speaks  for  itself  in  its  significance  of  water  course. 

"Notre  Dame  des  Anges"  (Brant)  ;  "St.  Alexis,"  (Elgin) ; 
"St.  Joseph,"  (Kent)  ;  "St.  Mihel,","  (Sandwich)  ;  and  St. 
Francois  (Sarnia)  are  all  names  of  missions  found  on  Sanson's 
map  of  1650  and  referred  to  in  the  Jesuit  Relation  and  allied 
documents  for  the  years  1640-41.  Father  Lalemant  and  Fa- 
ther Chaumonot  both  refer  to  them.  Dr.  Coyne  locates  St. 
Joseph  near  Clearville.  Mrs.  Coutts  places  it  near  Ridge- 
town,  while  Mrs.  Dunn  in  tracing  the  early  history  of  the 
Church  in  Kent  says  nothing  about  it.  The  two  Jesuit 
priests  Breboeuf  and  Chaumonot  either  served  at  or  visited 
this  mission  the  winter  of  1639-40  or  41.  Dr.  Coyne's  location 
of  St.  Joseph  is  no  doubt  made  from  both  philological  and 
archaeological  grounds — that  is  from  studies  of  the  Relations 
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and  antiquarian  relics.  But  the  Kent  field  in  this  has  not  yet 
been  exhausted.  Mr.  Suite  conflicts  with  the  names  on  the 
Sanson  map  for  Sarnia  and  Sandwich.  He  transfers  these 
names,  giving  St.  Francis  at  Sandwich  and  St.  Mihel  at  Sarnia. 

On  the  Canadian  side,  that  is,  in  the  county  of  Lambton, 
as  we  read  up  to  Lake  Huron,  we  do  not  seem  to  find  any  ear- 
ly French  names,  while  on  the  Michigan  side  reading  up  we 
find  R.  Crele,  R.  Moras,  R.  Delude,  all  apparently  patronymic 
names.  The  last  name  on  the  old  military  map  of  1812  is  the 
only  one  towards  Lake  Huron  that  is  suggestive.  It  is  next 
given,  "R.  Point  du  Lac,"  or  Head  of  the  Lake  River,  was 
either  the  French  name  for  the  Black  River  at  Pt.  Huron,  or 
the  little  River  above  near  Tashmoo. 


Coming  down  the  St.  Clair  river  again  to  the  town  of  St. 
Clair  on  the  Michigan  side,  another  Belle  Riviere  and  a  R.  aux 
Ecorces  are  named  on  these  later  maps  and  between  them  a 
R.  aux  Pins,  or  Pine  River,  implying  that  pine  was  present 
there  as  at  the  Eau  point. 

"Point  aux  Trembles,"  on  the  American  side  at  the  dis- 
charging point  of  St.  Clair  river  into  the  lake  of  the  same  name, 
signifies  Aspen  Point  and  the  presence  of  this  shrub. 

"Baie  de  Point  aux  Trembles"  denotes  that  the  point  at 
the  Aspens  had  formed  an  inlet  at  the  back  of  it.  This  seems 
to  be  the  only  section  of  this  long  water  front  where  the  Aspen 
is  referred  to  by  the  French  and  here  we  have  it  in  double 
form. 

"R.  aux  Cigue,"  or  Hemlock  River,  indicates  the  presence 
of  this  timber  in  this  district.  Some  who  have  feared  this 
was  not  the  fact  have  thought  R.  au  Cygne  or  Swan  River 
was  intended.  The  map  name  speaks  for  itself. 

"Riviere  a  Loutre,"  or  Otter  River,  signifies  the  presence 
of  the  Otter. 

"Riviere  Saline,"  or  Briny  River,  defines  the  Clinton  of 
the  Mt.  Clemens  district  and  shows  the  character  of  the  dis- 
trict from  Sarnia  to  Windsor  in  the  early  French  days. 

"Riviere  au  Yase,"  R.  a  la  Yeuse,  or  Water  Oak  river,  no 
doubt  actually  designates  the  presence  of  this  class  of  oak  in 
the  district  at  the  time  of  the  name.  The  abundance  of  the 
goose  in  the  early  times  has  made  some  suggest  this  might 
possibly  have  been  intended  to  be  the  R.  aux  Oies.  There  is 
little  to  justify  one  to  do  more  than  do  the  best  he  can  with  the 
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map  word  Yase.      Yeuse  and  Oies  are  both  possible  features 
but  Yase  more  easily  meets  the  former. 

"Riviere  aux  Hurons,"  or  Huron  River,  as  marked  above 
Detroit  on  some  military  maps,  refers  to  one  of  the  small 
streams  in  the  Mt.  Clemens  district.  The  Huron  river  of  to- 
day passing  through  Washtenaw  County  in  Michigan  and  dis- 
charging into  Lake  Erie  is  named  Ruisseau  huronne  or  Huron 
Creek. 

"Pointe  au  Grinnolet,"  above  Detroit  is  but  an  eponymous 
name. 

"Couler  des  Canards,"  or  Duck  Run,  below  Pt.  Grinnolet, 
indicates  a  littoral  where  ducks  nestled  in  the  season  of  migra- 
tory flight  and  the  history  of  Detroit  duck  shooting  marks  this 
to  be  as  much  a  fact  as  at  the  Canard  river  on  the  Canadian 
side. 

"Tremblay,"  "Meloch"  and  "Campo"  (Campeau)  are  all 
French  names  of  Creeks  near  Detroit.  Tremblay  and  Meloch 
enter  the  St.  Clair  above  the  city  and  Campeau's  the  De- 
troit below  the  city  according  to  the  map.  All  appear  to  be 
with  the  French  the  names  of  men. 

"Grosse  Pointe,"  another  Big  Point,  denotes  the  cape  ex- 
tending into  the  St.  Clair  at  the  Detroit  Waterworks  and 
quite  expressive  of  the  physical  feature  there. 

"Presqu'ile,"  or  peninsula,  marks  the  promontory  just 
above  the  city. 

"Le  Grand  Marais,"  or  the  Great  Bog,  indicates  the  early 
condition  that  no  doubt  prevailed  above  the  city  and  inside  the 
peninsula  above  in  the  times  past. 

"Belle  He"  tells  us  that  it  was  Pretty  Island  in  the  early 
days  as  it  is  today  in  the  park  made  by  the  City  of  Detroit. 

"Le  Detroit,"  or  Detroit,  denotes  The  Narrows,  and  secerns 
to  have  been  applied  to  the  stream  from  Lake  Huron  to  the 
discharge  into  Lake  Erie. 

"Pointe  Rouge,"  or  Red  Point,  names  the  neck  of  land 
above  the  river  of  that  name. 

"Riviere  Rouge,"  or  Red  River,  signifies  the  discolora- 
tion of  the  river's  water  either  from  bark  or  land  erosion. 

"Riviere  aux  Ecorses,"  or  Bark  River,  marks  the  presence 
of  bark  in  the  river  during  the  French  regime  here.  White 
woods,  hemlocks  and  balms  give  forth  their  barks  freely. 
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"Grosse  He"  or  Large  Island  expresses  the  fact  of  the 
long  island  above  Bois  Blanc  as  it  would  appear  to  the  voyag- 
eur  aux  batteaux. 

"Riviere  aux  Raisins"  or  Grape  River  marks  the  famous 
grape  district  and  makes  its  history  in  this  respect  an  early 
one.  Across  from  Raisin's  mouth  we  have  the  Lake  Erie 
archipelago  where  we  have  the  Pelee  and  Catawba  vintages. 

"Lac  de  Mer  Douce  des  Hurons"  or  Fresh  Water  Lake  is 
the  name  found  on  the  Galinee  map  for  Lake  Huron.  It 
marks  the  close  observation  of  the  voyageur  of  250  years  ago. 
Literally  this  signifies  Lake  of  Sweet  Sea.  The  term  implies 
not  only  greatness  but  shows  the  character  of  the  water  to  be 
distinct  from  that  of  the  sea.  Consideration  of  some  of  the 
early  names  for  Lake  St.  Clair  shows  that  the  sea  waters  were 
closely  observed  for  purposes  of  exactness  and  definiteness  as 
to  attribute. 

"Lac  Ste.  Claire,"  the  name  the  La  Salle  voyageurs  gave 
Lake  St.  Clair,  was  given  because  of  the  entrance  of  the  Grif- 
fon to  the  Lake  on  the  feast  day  of  Ste.  Claire  and  the  third 
French  name  that  the  little  lake  had  been  given. 

"Lac  a  la  Chaudiere"  or  Kettle  Lake,  Lake  St.  Clair's 
name  on  the  Galinee  map  of  1670,  is  a  rather  common  name 
with  French  voyageurs  for  streams  or  rivers  where  boulders 
abound  along  the  coast.  Large  stones  submerged  have  some- 
thing the  appearance  of  kettles  from  a  distance.  Their  pres- 
ence was  manifest  in  Lake  St.  Clair  in  the  name  of  Point  aux 
Roches  and  observation  of  other  parts  of  the  shore  line  also 
show  their  presence,  it  is  said. 

Lac  des  Eaux  de  Mer,"  the  name  found  on  the  Sanson 
map  of  1650  for  this  lake  St.  Clair,  denotes  Lake  of  Sea- 
Waters.  This  name  shows  a  marked  contrast  to  the  name  Lac 
de  Mer  Douce  or  Fresh  Water  Lake,  given  for  Lake  Huron. 
It  implies  either  that  the  little  lake  was  one  carrying  great 
(sea)  waters  away  to  the  ocean,  or  that  it  actually  was  a  lake 
of  Sea  Waters,  or  one  with  salt  waters.  With  the  R.  Saline 
or  Briny  River,  from  the  Mt.  Clemens  district  discharging  in- 
to it,  and  located  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  greatest  salt  de- 
posits of  the  country,  it  is  not  making  an  overcharge  on  phil- 
ology or  natural  science  to  suppose  the  latter.  In  Riviere 
Saline  and  Lac  des  Eaux  de  Mer  we  have  considerable  ex- 
pression in  respect  to  the  salty  conditions  of  the  locality  that 
two  centuries  and  a  half  afterwards  have  made  itself  famous 
for  the  production  of  salt.  Tsiketo  is  an  Indian  name  for 
Lake  St.  Clair  found  on  GalineVs  map. 
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"R.  au  Cedre"  or  Cedar  River,  emptying  into  Lake  Erie 
near  Kingsville  is  a  correct  name  as  to  the  prevailing  condition 
of  cedars  along  the  river. 

"Point  au  Plage,"  Point  a  la  Plage,  or  Low  Coast  Point, 
found  in  a  reference  made  by  Surveyor  McNiffe  to  Lord  Dor- 
chester, 17th  Oct.  1789,  is  located  somewhere  on  Lake  Erie 
and  refers  either  to  Point  Pelee  or  Point  aux  Pins,  both  Low 
Coast  Points.  The  Register  minute  of  the  period  reads: 
"Since  the  whole  tract  of  land  from  Point  au  (a  la)  Plage  in 
Lake  Erie  to  Lake  Huron  is  so  claimed."  This  reference  no 
doubt  refers  to  some  dispute  regarding  the  settlement  as  be- 
tween the  Indians  and  the  Whites,  but  as  settlement  east  of 
Pt.  Pelee  had  not  begun  until  some  years  after,  it  most  likely 
refers  to  the  Wheatley  Point  as  the  Low  Coast  one. 

"Pointe  Dujardin"  or  Garden  Point,  the  name  given  Tyr- 
connel  Point,  Elgin,  indicates  a  productive  spot. 

"Pointe  au  Fort"  according  to  Dr.  Coyne  was  near  Tyr- 
connel  and  indicates  the  existence  of  a  fort  at  the  point  desig- 
nated. Connected  with  this  point  was  Plum  Point  or  Pointe 
a  la  Prune  of  the  French. 

"R.  a  Madame  Tonty"  or  Talbot  Creek,  entering  the  Lake 
at  Pt.  Talbot  shows  the  ambition  of  the  La  Salle  party  to  pay 
a  compliment  to  the  wife  of  Tonty,  La  Salle's  chief  man  and 
superintendent  of  the  building  of  the  Griffon.  "R.  Tonty"  was 
one  of  the  two  French  names  for  Kettle  Creek.  Henry  de 
Tonty  was  Governor  of  St.  Louis  de  Illinois  and  Seigneur, 
1684  to  1695. 

"R.  aux  Chaudieres"  or  Kettle  Creek  has  characteristic 
expressed  in  the  name  according  to  the  prevailing  idea  of  the 
French  at  the  time.  Boulders  or  stones  resembling  pots  and 
kettles  as  looked  upon  from  the  distance  are  physical  features 
expressing  or  suggesting  camp  life  with  its  pots  and  kettles 
and  would  be  sufficient  to  invite  this  name.  Naturally,  the 
fact  is  Kettle  Creek  region  has  the  double  claim  to  the  name. 

"R.  a  la  Barbuc"  or  Catfish  River  marks  the  presence  of 
the  Catfish. 

"R.  a  la  Voile  or  Ship  River,  as  the  Otter  Creek  was 
named,  in  the  French  implies  the  existence  of  a  stream  cap- 
able of  floating  water  craft  of  fair  size. 

"Grande  Pointe,"  "Presqu'ile,"  Point  St.  Francois," 
"Lpngue  Pointe,"  etc.,  were  all  French  names  of  the  Long 
Point  we  have  in  the  County  of  Norfolk. 
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"lie  Celeron,"  the  Island  below  Sugar  Island  and  near 
Lake  Erie  in  the  Detroit  River,  no  doubt  takes  its  name  from 
Sieur  Celeron,  a  captain  succeeding  Sieur  Noyau  in  command 
at  Detroit.  Celeron  was  appointed  30th  April,  1743. 

"Riviere  Jarvois,"  Gervaise,  named  on  later  maps  as  emp- 
tying into  the  Detroit  river  from  the  Canadian  side  and  the  old 
French  parish  of  L'Assomption,  perhaps,  takes  its  name  from 
Jean  or  Charles  Gervaise,  connected  with  the  early  French 
history  of  Illinois  and  Detroit. 

"Fort  LaNoue,"  found  on  an  1812  map,  may  have  its 
origin  from  the  Z.  R.  Lanoue,  a  lord  and  captain  of  the  French 
army  about  the  time  of  Celeron,  1743. 

This  glossary  of  about  80  French  names  not  only  indicates 
the  activity  of  the  early  French  in  exploring  the  old  Detroit 
district,  but  it  shows  the  observation  these  pioneers  of  the 
wood  and  stream  have  exercised  and  their  exactness  in  hand- 
ing down  to  us  so  much  of  the  natural  history  of  the  district 
two  and  three  hundred  years  ago  in  these  names.  Less  than 
one  third  of  them  are  eponymous  and  the  two  thirds  express 
feature,  attribute  and  characteristic  so  closely  that  where  the 
facts  remain  contemporary  they  are  always  corroborated  in 
the  light  of  to-day's  observation. 

The  few  Indian  names  that  we  have  had  brought  down  to 
us,  like  the  French,  express  characteristic,  attribute  or  feature. 
The  County  of  Kent  no  doubt  has  had  a  most  reflective  Indian 
history.  Some  of  the  most  prolonged  and  most  vexatious  dis- 
putes between  the  Whites  and  Indians  have  pertained  to  Kent 
lands,  while  the  St.  Joseph  and  Fairfield  Missions  of  Kent  not 
only  mark  the  fixed  abode  of  some  tribes  but  show  them  to  be 
quite  populous.  In  making  the  report  on  his  coasting  survey 
of  Lake  Erie  under  date  of  16th  Tune,  1790,  Deputy  Surveyor 
McNiffe  uses  these  words :  "From  a  little  west  of  Pt.  Au 
Pins  running  northeast  behind  the  Little  Lake,  to  east  side  of 
Pt.  Au  Pins  ten  miles,  exceeding  good  land.  In  this  place 
there  had  formerly  been  a  large  Indian  Settlement  and  village, 
vestiges  of  their  houses  appearing  but  now  abandoned." 

Here  we  have  confirmation,  no  doubt,  of  the  Settlement 
of  the  Nation  Neutre  in  Kent  along  the  ridge  from  Cedar 
Springs  to  Ridgetown,  and  with  their  settlement  here  further 
confirmation  of  the  existence  of  the  Jesuit  Mission  of  St.  Jos- 
eph de  Kent.  Extended  research  might  possibly  do  some- 
thing to  definitively  locate  it,  although  history  unites  in  de- 
fining its  existence  a  short  one.  The  Indian  cemeteries  of 
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this  district,  the  Indian  relics  and  bones  found  along  the  ridge 
might  reveal  to  the  archaeologist  information  bearing  on  the 
subject. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  we  have  to  show  of  the  Indian 
activity  of  the  district  it  is  only  possible  to  bring  down  a  few 
Indian  place  names  and  still  fewer  of  these  where  we  know 
anything  of  their  significance. 

"Eskun-i-seep  pi,"  the  Chippewa  name  for  the  Thames, 
signifies  "Horn  River"  in  common  parlance  and  Indian  lin- 
guists state  the  name  was  given  no  doubt  from  the  presence  of 
large  numbers  of  antlers  upon  its  banks.  "Eskun"  is  the  or- 
dinary Chippewa  word  for  horn.  The  "i"  is  supplied  for  pur- 
poses of  euphony  and  "Seep-pi"  gives  the  Chippewa  expres- 
sion of  our  word  river.  Hence  we  have  the  significance,  Horn 
River. 

"Auch-Kaw-Mah'tah,"  the  name  Indian  traditions  tell  us 
was  often  used  for  the  forks  of  the  Thames  at  Chatham,  de- 
notes Rippling  Fork.  "Auch  Kaw"  is  used  to  express  light 
noises  and  very  often  so  in  connection  with  the  sounds  of  wa- 
ter. "Ma  tah"  is  most  usually  connected  with  things  joined 
together  and  often  means  "forks." 

"She  quid  dare-O'cawd,"  a  name  used  for  Point  Pelee  by 
some  of  the  remnant  tribes  of  the  district,  is  remarkable  on  ac- 
count of  its  correspondence  in  significance  with  its  French 
name.  "She-quid-dare"  denotes  burned  or  bared  or  cleared  as 
by  fire,  and  "O'cawd"  means  extremity  or  leg.  Thus  the  In- 
dian name  suggests  Burnt  or  Bared  Point. 

"Men-es-e-tung,"  the  Indian  name  for  the  Maitland,  tells     ii/ 
us  that  this  is  a  River  with  Islands,"  which  is  still  the  fact  of 
the  Maitland. 

"Oia-list-Chi-Ke-to"  is  an  Indian  name  for  Lake  St.  Clair 
and  "Swee  gee"  the  same  for  Lake  Erie. 

Kettle  Creek  has  not  only  two  French  names  recorded  but 
two  Indian. 

"Kanagie"  was  the  Iroquois  name  and  "Au-kik-i-sebee" 
the  Chippewa  for  the  same  stream.  Kanagie  has  the  phonics 
of  the  Indian  equivalent  for  Raven,  and  Aukik  for  Reindeer. 

Other  Indian  names  connected  with  Kent  County  are  the 
names  of  the  Chiefs  and  Councillors  connected  with  the  dis- 
pute in  reference  to  the  land  along  the  Thames  in  Dover  from 
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the  Forks  to  the  mouth.  They  are  here  given  because  all  In- 
dian names  have  a  significance  pertaining  either  to  the  phy- 
sical condition  of  the  country  or  Indian  social  usages.  They 
are: — Te-Ka-Megh-a-su,  Megu,  Augushaway,  Tuck-in-go-sey, 
Sheu-a-duck,  Mos-Ke-wapo,  Ke-Wet-as-Kino,  Niiango, 
Athick,  Cha-pa-qui,  Tack-a-ma-cos,  Mosh-gre-ga-go,  Neguas 
si-gon,  Not-a-no-ca,  Scash-i-ne-me,  Sha-bo-qui,  Ge-no-ne- 
chism,  Sa-pouse,  Wa-wisque. 

Just  what  these  names  interpreted  would  reveal  to  us  of 
Indian  history  is  not  known,  but  the  few  that  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  a  translation  for  are  expressive  of  the  In- 
dian social  cutsom. 

Augushaway  means  Our  Father;  Wawisque,  Mind 
Changer  or  the  Fickle  One ;  Ke-wet-as-kino,  Not  Yet ;  Moske- 
wapo,  Medicine,  or  Medicine  Man. 

Were  the  whole  list  transliterated  there  is  no  doubt  mat- 
ters of  Vital  concern  might  be  revealed  and  the  Indian  history 
of  the  county  more  fully  unfolded. 

The  philology  and  ethnic  force  of  the  Indian  and  French 
names  definitely  delineated  our  past  in  many  ways  and  the 
more  our  Indian  words  are  subjected  to  understanding  the 
more  we  can  expect  to  know  of  our  earliest  history  and  of 
primitive  conditions. 

This  paper  cannot  be  concluded  without  acknowledge- 
ment of  the  services  of  the  researches  in  the  early  nomencla- 
ture of  the  district  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Coyne  of  St.  Thomas,  and  the 
papers  of  Mr.  C.  M.  Burton  of  Detroit  reviewed. 
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Pte.  Frank  Paget, 
Pte.  James  Ray, 
Pte.  Harry  Roach, 
Pte.  H.  Sampson, 
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Pte.  Charles  Stoliker, 
Major  George  J.  L.  Smith, 
Sergt.  George  Swainsbury, 
Pte.  Edward  Shine, 
Pte.  Frank  Smith, 
Corp.  H.  S.  Tack, 
Corp.  W.  A.  Taylor, 
Pte.  Walkinghood, 
Pte.  Jacob  Wells, 
Pte.  Joseph  Westwood, 
Pte.  George  Woods, 
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The  Medical  Profession  of  the 

City  of  Chatham  and 

County  of  Kent 

A  History 

REGINALD  V.  BRAY,   M.  D., 
Chatham. 


In  presenting  to  you  to-night  a  record  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession of  Chatham  and  Kent  County,  I  feel  a  responsibility  to 
those  noble  men  who  graced  the  profession  in  early  days,  and 
who  labored  so  faithfully  in  the  service  of  their  fellow  men 
under  the  greatest  difficulties,  by  reason  of  the  trails,  not 
roads,  over  which  they  travelled,  the  lack  of  necessary  reme- 
dies, the  tallow  dip,  not  the  electric  light,  few,  if  any,  nurses 
or  trained  assistants,  no  hospitals,  and  in  many  cases,  without 
hope  of  reward.  I  feel  a  responsibility  also  to  those  of  later 
times  that  I  may  not  fail  to  include  them  in  the  scope  of  this 
imperfect  record,  who,  blessed  with  the  assistance  of  anaes- 
thetics, of  medicines  unlknown  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  of  mod- 
ern surgical  instruments,  electric  light,  X  Ray  apparatus,  nurs- 
es and  hospitals,  who  are  performing  miracles,  one  might  al- 
most say,  and  are  lessening  the  ravages  of  phthisis,  typhoid 
fever,  small-pox  and  diphtheria  and  more  recently  engaging 
in  the  pre:/ention  of  the  social  evil,  a  menace  greater  by  far 
than  all  the  contagious  and  infectious  diseases  grouped  to- 
gether. May  their  names  be  revered,  and  may  this  City  and 
County  always  rejoice  in  being  blessed  with  skilful  and  com- 
petent physicians  and  surgeons. 

The  District  of  Hesse  having  been  set  apart  in  1788  and 
Courts  established,  we  find  mention  made  of  an  appointment 
by  Lord  Dorchester  on  July  24th,  1788,  of  George  Meldrum  as 
Coroner  for  the  District.  The  record,  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  trace  it,  does  not  say  positively  that  he  was  a  physi- 
cian, but  judging  from  the  other  appointments  made  at  that 
time  of  Justices  of  the  Peace,  Sheriff  and  Clerk  of  the  Court, 
we  take  it  that  Gorge  Meldrum  was  a  physician. 

Our  next  record  of  a  physician  is  found  in  connection 
with  the  Ealdoon  settlement  where  we  have  Dr.  John  Mc- 
Nabb,  and  his  squaw  spouse,  occupying  the  Baldoon  House  or 
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castle,  a  story  and  a  half  structure  built  on  a  knoll  about  a 
hundred  yards  from  the  Snye,  which  stood  for  several  genera- 
tions a  well  known  and  historical  landmark.  Then  follows  a 
period  of  some  years  in  which  no  mention  is  made  of  any  medi- 
cal man  resident  in  the  County,  and  babies  came  into  the 
world  without  medical  assistance — and  the  sick  settlers 
drenched  themselves  with  salts  at  37^  cents  a  dose,  or  took 
sulphur  and  treacle  selling  at  four  shillings  a  pound.  We  are 
led  to  believe  that  the  residents  occasionally  received  treatment 
from  some  physician  passing  through  the  country  in  connec- 
tion with  surveys  which  were  being  made.  A  Doctor  Mc- 
Mullin  (in  later  years  Crown  Lands  Agent)  erected  a  log  build- 
ing on  the  site  of  the  Garner  House  about  1829.  A  colored 
man  died  of  cholera  in  1832.  Cholera  that  year  was  prevalent 
in  London,  two  of  the  Doctors  being  down  with  the  disease. 
About  1830  we  are  again  greeted  with  the  name  of  Dr.  Guth- 
rie,  called  the  first  Medico  of  the  Thames,  who,  we  are  told, 
bled  and  pilled  the  ague  and  fever  stricken  settlers  of  the  Dis- 
trict. He  lived  and  died  in  what  is  now  the  Village  of  Clear- 
ville. 

Dr.  Wallen,  in  1835,  next  attracts  our  attention.  He 
made  his  home  with  our  esteemed  President's  father,  on  the 
farm  near  the  town  line  btween  Howard  and  Harwich,  about 
two  miles  from  Kent  Bridge,  whence  he  travelled  the  County 
for  miles  in  all  directions,  ministering  to  the  sick  and  bringing 
cheer  and  comfort  to  those  in  need.  Dr.  Wallen  about  1846 
and  1847  was  a  resident  of  Morpeth,  as  we  find  from  a  news- 
paper clipping  that  he  was  one  of  those  thanked  by  Malcolm 
Cameron  (who  was  elected  as  M.  P.  in  1848)  for  his  part  in 
Cameron's  nomination  and  election. 

Between  the  years  1835  and  1842,  our  record  is  incom- 
plete. Robert  Barr  of  Glasgow  University,  born  in  1796,  had 
served  with  the  British  Army  in  the  East  Indies,  then  resign- 
ing his  commission,  engaged  in  private  practice  at  the  Island 
of  Tabago  in  the  West  Indies.  He  left  there  and  came  to  Chat- 
ham in  1838,  and  had  settled  at  Tabago  Farm  just  west  of  the 
Town  of  Chatham. 

Mrs.  Jamieson,  wife  of  the  first  Chancery-Judge  of  the 
Province  speaks  of  Freeman's  Hotel  in  Chatham,  which  town 
she  describes  as  beautiful.  She  refers  to  the  vice  which 
reigns,  and  speaks  of  a  Doctor  Harrison,  who  a  few  years 
previous  to  1837  found  conditions  very  bad.  The  Colonial 
Advocate  in  1824  has  an  advertisement  of  a  medical  school  at 
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'  St.  Thomas,  Dr.  Charles  Buncombe  lecturing  on  medicine,  and 
Dr.  James  Rolph  on  anatomy  and  physiology. 

On  June  7th,  1842,  the  Western  District  Medical  Society 
held  a  meeting  in  Chatham,  at  which  Drs.  R.  Ironside,  A. 
Ironside,  A.  R.  Robertson,  Grassett,  Pegley,  Cross,  and 
Thomas  Hawkins  were  present.  A  paper  on  pneumonia,  and 
a  discussion  on  scarlet  fever  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
meeting,  after  which  it  was  decided  to  hold  the  next  meeting 
in  Sandwich,  in  November,  1842.  These  men  just  mentioned, 
save  Grassett  and  Hawkins,  continued  to  practice  in  Chatham ; 
moreover,  we  find  Dr.  A.  R.  Robertson  advertising  in  the 
Chatham  Journal  of  August  5th,  1843, — "A.  R.  Robertson, 
Surgeon,  may  be  consulted  professionally  at  all  times.  Office, 
corner  King  and  Fifth  Sts.,  at  H.  Eberts  &  Go's  store." 

In  1843,  we  find  Dr.  Fulford  in  Chatham,  who,  taking  an 
interest  in  agriculture,  was  elected  Treasurer  of  the  re-organ- 
ized agricultural  society  of  the  County  of  Kent.  He  was 
also  appointed  special  street  surveyor  for  the  village  of  Chat- 
ham under  the  Municipal  Act  of  1841,  the  same  year.  He 
was  a  prominent  figure  in  the  dances  given  in  those  early 
years,  frequently  being  Master  of  Ceremonies.  He  lost  an 
arm  while  firing  a  cannon  in  Chatham  in  1845.  He  lived  in 
a  large  dwelling  on  the  site  of  Piggott's  Lumber  Yard. 

Drs.  R.  Pegley  and  Thomas  Cross  have  an  advertisement 
in  the  Chatham  Gleaner  of  July  21st,  1846,  as  follows: 

"Drs.  Pegley  and  Cross  may  at  all  times  be  consulted 
professionally  at  their  office  on  King  Street,  nearly  opposite 
the  Farmers'  Exchange  (then  on  the  site  of  the  present  Gar- 
ner House.)  Fresh  Cowjpock  matter  just  received."  Evi- 
dently people  at  that  time  as  now  believed  in  vaccination,  and 
the  taking  of  every  means  to  stay  the  spread  of  small-pox. 

Dr.  Chester  Dewey  appears  about  1846  in  the  County,  liv- 
ing at  New  Glasgow,  Kent  Bridge  and  Chatham.  He  enjoyed 
quite  a  practice  and  was  greatly  given  to  bleeding  people. 

From  1846  to  1852,  Dr.  Shackleton,  father  of  J.  W.  Shack- 
leton,  an  old  country  graduate,  but  who  had  passed  the  Board 
in  this  Country,  lived  at  Charing  Cross  and  practiced  for  miles 
around.  He  moved  to  Chatham  about  1853,  and  took  over  the 
Chatham  Arms  Hotel  where  he  resided  until  his  death  in  1855. 

In  1849  Dr.  C.  J.  A.skin  and  E.  B.  Donnelly  joined  the 
ranks  of  the  profession  in  the  City,  and  in  1850  they  are  joined 
by  Dr.  Townley. 
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In  1851  Dr.  Robertson,  whose  practice  had  grown  very 
greatly,  took  Dr.  Askin  into  partnership,  and  as  he  was  a 
comparatively  young  man  he  did  most  of  the  surgical  work. 

The  first  mention  I  can  find  of  an  inquest  being  held  in 
Chatham,  though  there  probably  had  been  several,  was  on 
the  body  of  Robert  Nelson,  on  April  7th,  1854,  and  Dr.  Peg- 
ley  was  the  Coroner.  My  record  also  shows  on  April  llth, 
1854,  Mrs.  James  Field,  of  Harwich,  giving  birth  to  triplets. 

In  the  same  year,  1854,  on  October  27th,  occurred  the  bad 
wreck  on  the  Great  Western  Railway  near  Jeannette's  Creek, 
when  fifty-seven  persons  were  killed,  and  a  hundred  or  more 
injured  severely  enough  to  require  treatment.  This  was  by 
reason  of  a  collision  of  a  passenger  train  and  a  gravel  train. 
The  bodies  of  the  dead  were  brought  to  Chatham  and  many 
of  them  were  buried  near  the  present  bridge  over  Indian  Creek 
on  the  gravel  road.  The  wounded  were  distributed  among 
private  houses,  the  upper  part  of  the  present  market  building, 
and  the  Military  Barracks  erected  in  1838  on  Tecumseh  Park 
which  was  not  at  that  time  occupied  by  troops.  The  local 
physicians,  especially  Drs.  Pegley,  Cross,  Askin  and  Donnelly, 
were  in  charge,  assisted  by  Sisters  of  Charity  who  came  vol- 
untarily from  Montreal  to  nurse  the  patients.  Dr.  Brown, 
of  London,  chief  medical  officer  of  the  Railway  for  the  West- 
ern District,  used  to  visit  the  patients  once  a  week.  Dr.  Don- 
nelly held  the  inquest  over  this  wreck,  and  Alex.  -Knapp  was 
foreman  of  the  jury  of  twenty.  Six  of  the  jury  were  op- 
posed to  the  verdict  and  signed  the  document  to  that  effect. 
Mr.  W.  W.  Mitchell,  at  the  Post  Office,  lost  his  leg  in  this  ac- 
cident. In  this  same  year,  1854,  we  find  this  advertisement 
of  a  newcomer:  "Dr.  Cooper,  a  Member  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons,  England,  may  be  consulted  professionally  at  all 
times:  Office  and  residence,  Wellington  Street,  opposite  the 
residence  of  A.  D.  McLean,  Esq.,  in  the  house  formerly  the 
abode  of  the  Commissary-General."  Dr.  Wallen  had  come  to 
Chatham  also  and  was  living  in  a  house  on  Adelaide  Street, 
about  where  William  Foreman,  Esquire,  now  lives.  Dr. 
James  Rolls,  who  had  resided  in  Morpeth  and  who  was  the  first 
person  to  enter  suit  in  the  First  Division  in  the  County,  at 
Morpeth  in  1845,  was  also  among  the  newcomers,  and  lived  in 
a  house  on  Queen  St.,  about  the  site  of  the  present  Public  Lib- 
rary Building,  but  closer  to  the  street.  He  was  quite  an  en- 
thusiast about  pictures  and  painted  with  oil  very  creditably. 
We  find  100,  that  Dr.  Sivewright,  who  had  been  in  practice 
at  Thamesville  and  also  near  Kent  Bridge,  had  moved  to  Chat- 
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ham,  and  had  an  office  on  the  East  corner  of  Harvey  and 
Wellington  Streets. 

My  record  is  again  somewhat  incomplete  regarding  the 
profession  in  Chatham  between  1854  and  1864,  but  I  am  led  to 
believe  several  doctors  came  but  did  not  stay  long.  There 
was  an  Indian  hanged  at  the  jail  in  1859,  and  the  body  was 
buried  in  the  Catholic  Cemetery  on  the  Corner  of  Cross  and 
Raleigh  Streets.  There  was  a  rivalry  between  the  medical 
students  of  two  different  doctors  in  town  and  one  or  other  of 
the  body  of  students  robbed  the  grave  at  dusk.  Doctor  Tozar 
lived  in  Blenheim  in  1858-1862  and  did  good  work  during  the 
small-pox  epidemic. 

In  1864,  my  record  shows  the  following  physicians  in 
Chatham :  Dr.  C.  J.  Askin,  E.  B.  Donneley,  Charles  Beaver, 
Thomas  Cross,  James  Douglas,  Robert  M.  Pegley,  James 
Rolls,  A.  P.  Salter,  V.  Jairardian,  all  on  King  street;  A.  R. 
Robertson,  on  Water  Street;  J.  Black  on  Colbourne  Street; 
James  Sivewright,  and  Oliver  Springer  (a  homeopath)  on 
Wellington  Street,  and  Dr.  Barr  on  the  farm  where  the  sugar 
factory  now  is  situated. 

The  same  year  we  find  the  physicians  in  the  County  to  be 
Drs.  George  Ruthven,  and  R.  D.  Swisher,  at  Thamesville ;  Drs. 
Hove,  and  T.  McGinnis  at  Dawn  Mills;  Dr.  H.  M.  Proudfoot, 
and  Jacob  Smith,  at  Ridgetown ;  Dr.  F.  Pope,  at  Bothwell ;  Dr. 
James  McLaughlin,  at  Duart;  Dr.  S.  E.  McCully  and  D.  G. 
Vanvelsor,  at  Blenheim ;  Drs.  John  Fraser,  James  M.  Smith, 
and  W.  Henderson,  at  Morpeth ;  Dr.  Horatio  Mills,  near  Mer- 
lin, and  Dr.  John  L.  Bray,  Wallaceburg.  The  last  named, 
Dr.  John  L.  Bray,  the  writer's  father,  graduated  in  1863  at 
Queen's  University,  Kingston,  and  immediately  set  out  for 
Richmond,  Virginia,  travelling  a  good  part  of  the  way  on  foot. 
Reaching  there,  he  joined  the  medical  branch  of  the  Southern 
Army,  during  the  Civil  War,  and  served  in  and  about  Rich- 
mond for  nearly  six  months.  At  one  time  he  was  one  of 
eight  physicians  having  four  thousand  patients  in  Libby  Pris- 
on, and  in  those  days  operations  were  performed  without  an- 
esthetics. Leaving  Richmond  in  the  fall  of  1863,  he  went  to 
Wallaceburg,  where  he  was  the  only  physician.  He  remained 
there  until  1865,  when  he  moved  to  Chatham  where  he  prac- 
ticed until  1907.  He  received  the  degree  of  L.  L.  D.  at  King- 
ston in  1905.  Having  been  appointed  in  1907  Registrar  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Ontario,  of  which  body 
he  had  been  a  member  since  1880,  being  elected  every  four 
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years  by  acclamation,  this  appointment  ncessitated  his  remov- 
al to  Toronto,  where  he  resided  until  his  death  in  1915.  He 
was  Surgeon  in  1866  to  the  Company  of  Royal  Canadian  Rif- 
les stationed  in  Chatham.  He  always  took  an  interest  in 
municipal  and  educational  matters,  serving  on  both  the  City 
Council  and  the  High  School  Board.  He  actively  engaged  in 
outdoor  sports,  while  enjoying  a  splendid  practice. 

In  1867  our  Society's  President,  Dr.  T.  K.  Holmes,  hav- 
ing graduated  from  one  of  the  New  York  Colleges,  came  to 
Chatham  and  began  practice  with  Dr.  Askin.  He  was  fond 
of  surgery,  and  immediately  began  operating,  having  followed 
closely  Lister's  antiseptic  discoveries  and  has,  as  you  all  well 
know,  been  very  successful.  He  has  read  widely,  and  trav- 
elled extensively,  and  having  a  wonderful  memory  is  a  most 
gifted  and  interesting  speaker.  He  has  practiced  in  Chat- 
ham for  fifty-one  years,  and  has  always  taken  a  great  interest 
in  the  City's  growth.  He,  with  Dr.  J.  L.  Bray,  were  of  the 
City's  medical  men,  principally  responsible  for  our  two  splen- 
did hospitals.  May  he  be  spared  to  us  yet  for  many  years. 

The  year  1869  brought  two  more  talented  physicians  to 
Chatham,  Drs.  D.  G.  Fleming,  and  H.  J.  Murphy.  The  for- 
mer is  still  with  us,  a  fine  gentleman  and  one  who  has  enjoyed 
a  lucrative  practice,  especially  among  the  Scotch.  The  lat- 
ter, Dr.  Murphy,  had  a  large  practice,  considerable  of  it  being 
surgical,  among  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  he  was  well  liked. 

Dr.  Ross  VanAllen  practiced  for  a  short  time  in  the  early 
seventies  with  Dr.  J.  L.  Bray  in  an  office  where  Dr.  Cornell 
now  is.  He  afterwards  moved  to  Kansas  City.  He  was  a 
son  of  the  late  D.  R.  VanAllen,  long  connected  with  the  Chat- 
ham Manufacturing  Company. 

Following  these  medical  men  in  a  few  years,  were  Dr. 
George  Tye,  who  practiced  at  Thamesville  before  coming  to 
Chatham.  His  office  was  situated  on  the  corner  where  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  new  stands;  and  Dr.  J.  P.  Ruther- 
ford, who  had  been  in  practice  at  McKay's  Corners.  He  had 
a  large  country  practice  ,and  a  great  deal  of  it  remained  with- 
him  after  his  removal  to  Chatham. 

Following  them  came  Drs.  Rowe,  George  E.  Richardson, 
J.  P.  Sive-vright,  A.  Clayton,  G.  T.  McKeough,  W.  E.  Hall,  D. 
W.  Eberts,  L.  Backus,  J.  C.  Bell,  J.  H.  Duncan,  C.  R.  Char- 
teris,  R.  V.  Bray,  T.  C.  Baker,  G.  Dickson,  W.  H.  Tye,  R.  Lud- 
low,  C.  Bechard,  Jennie  Carson,  J.  S.  Agar,  Mary  Agar,  George 
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Musson,  Garnet  Holmes,  J.  W.  Rutherford,  C.  C.  Bell,  K.  H. 
Holmes,  H.  J.  Sullivan,  F.  W.  Hall,  Reg.  Rutherford,  T.  L. 
McRitchie,  A.  Poisson,  Shirley  Holmes,  C.  B.  Oliver,  Nicolle, 
L.  Glenn,  and  A.  E.  Northwood,  which  brings  our  record  down 
to  the  year  1918.  Of  those  just  mentioned,  Dr.  W.  R.  Hall 
occupied  a  prominent  place  in  the  City  as  he  was  for  many 
years,  Health  Officer.  Dr.  C.  R.  Charteris  began  practice  in 
Chatham  about  1890.  He  was  greatly  interested  in  the  work 
of  the  Public  Library  Board.  He  was  on  the  board  for  about 
twenty  years.  He  was  also  acting  Medical  Health  Officer  for 
Dr.  Musson  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1916.  Of  the  Doc- 
tors mentioned,  four  doctors  donned  the  khaki  and  have  seen 
service  overseas,  Dr.  George  T.  McKeough  gave  his  services 
to  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Army  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  year  1916,  serving  on  an  important  medical  board 
in  Great  Britain.  Dr.  Musson,  who  was  appointed  Health 
Officer  on  Dr.  Hall's  death,  has  been  serving  overseas  since 
1914,  first  in  the  A.  M.  C.  in  France,  and  for  the  past  year  in 
charge  of  the  X  Ray  work  at  Shorncliffe,  England.  Dr. 
Poisson  is  also  serving  with  the  A.  M.  C.  in  France,  having 
answered  the  call  in  1915.  Dr.  Nicolle,  a  late  arrival  in  the 
City,  was  also  overseas  with  the  A.  M.  C.  in  1917  for  several 
months,  but  was  invalided  home. 

While  we  have  mentioned  these  physicians  as  being  resi- 
dents of  Chatham,  this  record  would  not  justify  its  title  were 
I  to  omit  mentioning  the  physicians  in  the  County  during  the 
years  from  1870  to  the  present  time.  Many  of  these  men  have 
been  wonderfully  successful,  and  some  of  them  have  occupied 
positions  of  honor  in  different  medical  organizations.  Ridge- 
town  has  claimed  as  practitioners :  Drs.  F.  H.  Marr,  Jacob 
Smith,  C.  B.  Lake,  Richardson,  R.  C.  Young,  McFarlane,  D. 
Marr,  E.  M.  Gillies,  J.  N.  Young,  Lawton,  and  W.  E.  Lake. 
In  Blenheim,  there  have  been  Drs.  D.  G.  Vanvelsor,  James 
Sampson,  J.  Stalker,  S.  E.  McCully,  C.  B.  Langford,  A.  R. 
Hanks,  S.  Storey,  Quackenbush,  and  Kendrick.  In  Thames- 
ville,  lived  Drs.  George  Ruthven,  R.  D.  Swisher,  Duncan  Pic- 
kard,  R.  N.  Fraser,  S.  Stewart  and  Beckett.  In  Wallaceburg, 
Drs.  Mitchell,  W.  W.  Hay,  A.  P.  Knight,  Stephen,  Hird,  Row- 
land, Taylor  and  McGinnis.  Dresden  had  Drs.  Galbraith, 
McGinnis,  Winter,  S.  Clark,  G.  Tweedie,  Walter  Wylie,  J. 
Wylie,  Williams,  McDonald  and  McNivin.  In  Bothwell,  were 
Drs.  F.  H.  Pope,  Graham,  Atchison  and  McMurricfk.  In  Til- 
bury were  Drs.  Ferguson,  Clossen,  Sharpe,  McCall  and  Swee- 
ney. In  Duart,  Drs.  P.  L.  Davey,  D.  C.  Leitch,  McLaren, 
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Decow,  and  McPherson.  In  Highgate,  Drs.  McPhail  and 
McLaughlin.  At  Kent  Bridge,  Drs.  Seijohn,  Bucke,  and 
McGregor.  In  Dover  Centre,  Drs.  Ingram  and  Newman.  In 
Merlin,  Drs.  J.  C.  Bell  and  Reid.  In  Cedar  Springs,  J.  Mc- 
Cully.  At  McKay's  Corners,  Jas.  Colville. 

The  Medical  profession  in  the  City  and  County  are  blessed 
in  the  possession  of  two  splendidly  equipped  and  up-to-date 
hospitals,  The  General  and  St.  Joseph's,  with  their  capable 
Superintendents  and  nurses,  and  many  of  the  splendid  suc- 
cesses attending  the  Doctors'  work  can  be  attributed  to  the  aid 
they  received  from  these  sources.  A  peculiarity  in  connection 
with  the  medical  profession  in  the  City  of  Chatham  has  been 
the  great  number  of  family  partnerships :  Dr.  T.  K.  Holmes 
and  three  sons,  Dr.  J.  L.  Bray  and  son,  Dr.  Hall  and  son,  Dr. 
J.  P.  Rutherford  and  two  sons,  and  Drs.  Agar  and  Agar. 


The  Early  Indian  Occupation  of 
IK!!         .:..-,    Kent  ;Pilil 

By  George  T.  McKeough,  M.  D. 


In  making  some  excavations  shortly  after  taking  up  my 
residence  on  Lake  Erie,  near  Cedar  Springs,  in  1914,  our  gar- 
dener exhumed  four  Indian  skeletons.  Three  of  the  skeletons 
were  quite  close  to  one  another,  the  fourth  was  separated  a 
short  distance,  indicating  in  themselves  a  family  or  individual 
Indian  burial.  The  skulls  showed  distinct  evidence  of  Indian 
characteristics.  Of  those  found  together  two  were  adults,  the 
other  a  child,  the  fourth  one  was  that  of  a  young  adult.  They 
also  showed  evidence  of  positional  burial  with  heads  slightly 
elevated,  facing  the  East.  The  bodies  were  in  a  crouching  po- 
sition, extending  towards  the  rising  sun. 

Peculiar  and  often  barbarous  rites,  of  which  ossuaries  are 
the  enduring  memorials,  appear  to  have  distinguished  the 
western  Huron,  and  Neutrals.  "The  great  feast  of  the  dead," 
a  communial  burial,  a  national  event  of  surpassing  importance, 
graphically  described  by  Parikman — the  facts  acquired  from 
the  Jesuit  Relations,  with  its  recurrent  solemnization — was  the 
terminal  stage  of  one  of  the  most  barbarous  customs  of  the 
treatment  of  the  dead  that  savage  races  excelled  in.  Every  10 
or  12  years  remains  of  the  dead  were  taken  from  scaffolds, 
biers,  trees,  huts  and  tents,  where  they  had  been  preserved  or 
kept.  What  remained  of  the  flesh  was  often  scraped  from  the 
bones.  The  bodies  and  bones  were  wrapped  in  skins  and 
rich  furs,  and  carried  in  a  procession  to  a  great  trench,  which 
had  been  prepared  with  enormous  labour,  when,  after  a  final 
embrace,  and  the  bones  caressed  and  fondled  by  their  friends, 
amid  paroxysms  of  lamentations,  and  a  harangue  by  the  chief, 
in  praise  of  the  dead,  and  extolling  the  gifts  bestowed  by  the 
sorrowing  relatives,  the  bodies  were  flung  into  the  pits,  ar- 
ranged in  order  by  Indians ;  logs  and  stones  were  cast  over  the 
sepulchre  and  the  clamor  gradually  subsided.  An  Ossuary  of 
the  kind  evidently  existed  near  the  Rond  Eau  Park,  at  the 
south  east  corner  of  Rond  Eau.  Dr.  McCully,  of  Cedar  Springs, 
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has  informed  me  that  when  a  medical  student  over  50  years 
ago,  he  obtained  many  skeletons  there  not  only  for  his  own 
use,  but  took  many  to  Toronto  for  fellow  students. 

Dr.  T.  K.  Holmes'  favorite  skull  for  study  purposes  when 
a  student  was  a  splendidly  developed  Indian  skull,  and  I 
learned  my  anatomy  of  the  head  from  the  same  skull.  The 
findings  at  my  home,  however,  testify  to  a  simpler  symbolical 
burial  and  funeral  service,  due  in  all  probability  to  the  teach- 
ings of  the  "Pioneers  of  the  Cross  in  Canada,"  and  if  so,  Erie 
Manor  is  built  on  sacred  ground,  because  Brebeuf,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful,  saintly  and  heroic  characters  in  Canadian  his- 
tory, must  have  trod  my  land. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Jones  describes  several  unique  injuries  in  skulls 
that  he  has  exhumed.  One  had  a  flint  arrow  point  sticking 
perpendicularly  in  the  top  of  it,  and  broken  off  quite  near  the 
skull,  the  flint  having  penetrated  nearly  if  not  quite  into  the 
brain.  The  size  of  the  piece  was  1/4  of  an  inch  wide  and  3-16 
thick.  The  victim  had  lived  for  some  time,  as  there  was  evi- 
dence of  repair  all  around  the  wound.  So  far  as  I  can  learn, 
Mr.  Jones  does  not  refer  in  the  many  Indian  skulls  that  he 
has  evidently  examined  to  any  perforations  such  as  exist  in 
two  of  the  skulls  that  were  discovered  on  my  farm,  one  having 
three  holes  and  the  other  four  holes. 

I  have  not  found  any  satisfactory  explanations  why  Indian 
skulls  should  be  treated  in  this  manner.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  however,  that  this  boring,  which  is  so  perfectly  per- 
formed, was  post-mortem,  as  there  is  not  the  slightest  evi- 
dence of  any  attempt  at  repair,  while  there  would  have  been  if 
the  victim  had  lived  even  a  short  time.  Similar  skulls  with 
perforations  have  been  found  in  other  parts  of  western  On- 
tario. 

Mr.  Jones,  whose  splendid  collection  of  Indian  relics  his 
wife  and  family  have  generously  given  to  the  Chatham  His- 
torical Society,  and  whose  studies,  researches  and  excavations 
have  done  much  to  bring  to  light  the  absorbing  history  of  the 
Indian  occupation  of  the  County  of  Kent,  describes  in  one  of 
his  many  interesting  papers  on  Indian  subjects,  kindly  lent  me 
by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Grace  Jones  Morgan,  his  discovery  and 
opening  of  a  huge  burial  pit,  or  ossuary,  near  McGregor's 
Creek,  a  short  distance  from  Chatham,  in  1878 : — 

"I  commenced  by  digging  a  trench  about  3  feet  in  width 
and  the  same  in  depth  through  the  centre  of  the  mound,  which 
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at  the  time  of  the  opening  was  about  2  feet  in  height.  The 
mound  was  circular  and  about  30  feet  in  diameter,  and  the 
sides  gradually  sloped  to  the  ground.  I  cut  entirely  through 
the  mound.  It  was  not  long  after  commencing  operations  be- 
fore I  found  traces  of  human  remains.  A  little  further  I  was 
surrounded  by  fragments  of  the  festive  red  man.  Bones  to 
the  right,  bones  to  the  left,  bones  in  front  of  me,  a  veritable 
golgotha.  Skulls,  legs,  vertebrae  lying  in  a  ruined  mass,  it 
was  impossible  to  proceed  without  breaking  them,  but,  by 
careful  work,  the  trench  through  the  mound  was  finished.  For 
15  feet  of  the  distance  bones  formed  the  walls  of  the  trench, 
and  many  of  them  gave  evidence  of  having  been  burned. 
There  was  no  vestige  of  anything  else  but  bones,  no  weapon 
or  utensil  of  any  description.  I  estimated  the  number  of  bod- 
ies it  contained  about  seventy.  I  also  discovered  that  the  ma- 
jority of  bodies  must  have  been  devoid  of  flesh  ere  they  were 
buried  ,but  from  the  correct  position  of  the  bones  in  a  few  of 
the  skeletons  they  must  have  been  entombed  in  the  flesh,  thus 
confirming  the  description  given  by  the  Jesuits  of  'The  Feast 
of  The  Dead/  " 

From  the  Jesuit  Relations,  a  rather  rare  set  of  boolks,  only 
a  hundred  copies  of  the  English  translation,  edited  by  the 
scholarly  Reuben  E  Thwaites  and  a  corps  of  expert  trans- 
lators, being  printed,  one  obtains  all  that  is  known  of  the  early 
Indian  occupation  of  Ontario. 

Mrs.  Grace  Jones  Morgan  very  kindly  looked  carefully 
through  them  for  me  and  extracted  what  she  thought  was  per- 
tinent for  this  paper,  from  a  copy  in  the  Buffalo  Library, 
which  is  guarded  very  carefully.  The  historical  value  of 
these  relations  were  first  brought  to  the  light  of  the  general 
reader  by  Parkman,  who,  in  his  preface  to  the  "Jesuits  in 
North  America,"  writes :  "During  a  period  of  forty  years, 
(1632-1672)  the  Superior  of  the  mission  sent  every  summer 
long  and  detailed  reports  embodying  or  accompanied  by  the 
reports  of  his  subordinates  to  the  Provincial  of  the  Order  in 
Paris,  where  they  were  annually  published,  forming  the  re- 
markable series  known  as  the  Jesuit  Relations." 

Dean  Harris,  however,  states  in  that  delightful  volume, 
"Pioneers  of  the  Cross  in  Canada,"  quite  an  important  and 
valuable  book  of  Canadian  History,  "that  the  brilliant  stylest, 
Parkman,  while  giving  us  a  fascinating  and  on  the  whole  a 
very  accurate  narrative  of  the  missions,  fails  in  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  piety  of  the  priests. 
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The  Iroquois  and  the  Hurons  were  the  two  most  im- 
portant branches  of  the  stock  of  the  nation,  and  historical  race 
of  Canada,  and  the  two  were  divided  throughout  the  whole 
period  of  French  Canadian  history  by  the  bitterest  and  most 
unrelenting  antagonism. 

History  and  native  traditions  alike  confirm  the  idea  that 
the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence  was  the  habitat  of  the  Huron- 
Iroquois  stock  as  far  baclk  as  evidence  can  be  appealed  to. 
They  were  found  by  Jacques  Cartier  when  he  first  entered  the 
St.  Lawrence  in  1534,  and  were  then  representative  of  a  race 
that  had  occupied  the  same  region  for  unnumbered  centuries. 

Wiien  Champlain  followed  Cartier  nearly  69  years  after, 
he  found  only  a  few  Algonquins  from  the  great  North  West 
where  the  palisaded  towns  of  the  Huroh-Iroquois  had  stood. 

These  powerful  tribes  referred  to  had  entirely  disap- 
peared from  their  old  habitats  and  hunting  grounds,  the  Hur- 
ons to  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Simcoe,  Georgian  Bay  and 
Lake  Huron ;  the  Iroquois  to  what  is  now  New  York  State, 
and  Ohio,  and  the  country  south  of  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie, 
while  the  Neutrals  or  Attawardarons  occupied  the  Niagara 
Peninsula  and  the  Highlands,  and  the  Lake  front  of  Erie  from 
Niagara  to  Amherstburg. 

Between  the  Hurons  and  the  Iroquois  there  was  almost 
constant,  hitter  and  relentless  war.  The  neutrals  were  recog- 
nized by  both  the  warrior  races  as  non-combatants ;  they,  how- 
ever, were  expert  munitions  worlkers.  Their  name  of  Neu- 
tral was  .given  by  the  French,  and  was  due  to  their  neutrality 
in  the  war  between  the  Hurons  and  the  Iroquois  proper. 
Their  Indian  name  was  Attawardarons,  "A  people  with  the 
country," — that  is,  the  people  that  have  the  best  country,  the 
country,  or  God's  country. 

Mr.  David  Boyle,  in  his  article,  "Notes  on  Primitive  Man," 
claims  that  the  Neutrals  were  among  the  first  to  leave  the 
main  body.  Regarding  their  movement,  there  is  not  even  a 
tradition,  but  their  situation  beyond  the  most  westerly  of  the 
Iroquois,  and  the  fact  that  they  had  no  share  in  the  Huron- 
Iroquois  feuds,  points  to  an  earlier  and  wholly  independent 
migration.  It  is  known  also  that  their  language  varied  but 
slightly  from  that  of  the  Hurons,  which  there  is  no  reason  to 
regard  as  the  parent  tongue,  and  the  inference  is  that  their 
separation  must  have  taken  place  from  the  Wyandotte  side  of 
the  mountain  down  by  the  sea  long  before  the  disruption  com- 
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pelled  the  other  clans  to  seek  refuge  on  the  Georgian  Bay  and 
elsewhere. 

The  Jesuits  believed  that  the  three  Nations  were  origin- 
ally but  one  people.  Their  language  was  very  similar,  being 
only  different  dialectically.  Their  habits,  ceremonials,  food, 
clothing  and  government  were  much  the  same  as  the  Hurons 
and  Iroquois.  Although  the  Attawardarons  were  neutral  as 
between  Huron  and  Iroquois,  they  waged  deadly  and  ferocious 
warfare  with  their  neighbours,  the  Mascoutins,  or  Nation  of 
Fire,  who  inhabited  a  portion  of  what  is  now  the  state  of 
Michigan,  and  in  their  various  wrars  were  more  ruthless  and 
cruel  than  their  kinsmen.  Their  treatment  of  women  pris- 
oners was  more  brutal,  as  they  tortured  and  burned  them,  a 
practise  not,  recorded  of  the  Hurons.  In  physical  strength 
and  proportions  they  surpassed  also  the  Hurons  and  Iroquois. 
In  summer  the  men  wore  no  clothing  whatever,  but  their  bod- 
ies were  tattooed  from  head  to  foot  with  charcoal  pricked  into 
the  flesh.  Then  wantonness  was  open  and  shameless.  Long 
immunity  from  attacks  by  the  Hurons  and  the  Iroquois,  the 
fertility  of  the  soil,  the  wealth  of  stream  and  forest  life,  the 
superabundance  of  vegetable  and  animal  food,  tempted  the 
Neutrals  to  devote  their  leisure  to  the  enjoyment  of  every  sav- 
age luxury  and  to  the  indulgence  of  every  animal  appetite. 
History  is  now  but  repeating  itself  in  a  more  savage  manner. 

Very  Rev.  Dean  Harris,  in  "A  Forgotten  People,"  says : 
"That  the  secret  of  their  neutrality  and  immunity 
from  attacks  will  probably  be  found  on  the  facts  that  the 
Neutrals  controlled  the  flint  beds  and  quarries  on  the  Lake 
shore,  near  Point  Albino,  where  the  chert  bearing  rock  is  most 
abundant.  Without  flint  arrow  tips  and  flint  lance  points,  the 
Iroquois  could  not  cope  with  the  Hurons,  nor  the  Huron  with 
the  Iroquois.  The  Iroquois  were  too  shrewd  and  the  Hurons 
too  prudent  to  make  an  enemy  of  a  people  who  manufactured 
the  weapons  of  war  and  controlled  the  supply.  To  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  life  of  the  primitive  man  in  our  Province 
the  superiority  of  the  workmanship  in  the  flint  objects  found 
in  the  bone  pits  and  old  tkitchen  middens  of  the  Niagara  Pen- 
insula, and  in  the  lands  around  Chatham  and  Amherstburg, 
must  satisfy  them  that  the  Neutrals  excelled  the  men  of  other 
tribes  in  splinting,  polishing  and  fitting  flakes  of  the  chert  car- 
rying rocks." 

Dr.  James  H.  Coyne,  of  St.  Thomas,  in  his  paper  on  "In- 
dian occupation  of  Southern  Ontario,"  states  that  the  early 
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maps  gave  the  names  of  five  villages  west  of  the  Grand  River : 
—"Our  Lady  of  the  Angels,"  near  Brantford;  "St.  Alexis"; 
"St.  Joseph,"  (midway  between  St.  Alexis  and  Detroit)  ;  "St. 
Michael,"  (near  Windsor)  ;  and  "St.  Francis,"  (somewhere 
near  the  Township  of  Bosanquet  or  Williams  in  Lambton). 
He  further  states  that  one  can  only  guess  as  to  their  exact  lo- 
cation and  relation.  The  village  of  Alexis,  however,  has  been 
pretty  certainly  located  wthin  the  so-called  Southwold  earth- 
works on  the  Talbot  Road,  about  three  miles  from  the  Lake 
Shore,  north  of  Port  Stanley,  the  best  ruins  of  a  palisaded  vil- 
lage to  be  found  in  Western  Canada,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  the  village  of  "St.  Joseph,"  or  "St.  Joseph  de  Kent," 
as  Mr.  Goulet,  who  has  given  the  study  of  the  Neutral  Indians 
much  attention,  calls  it  to  distinguish  it  from  "St.  Joseph's" 
of  the  Hurons.  "St.  Joseph"  being  the  patron  saint  of  Can- 
ada, must  have  been  located  in  Kent.  The  exact  situation  of 
"St.  Joseph  de  Kent,"  however,  is  rather  problematical.  Mr. 
Jones,  (and  I  do  not  (know  of  any  better  authority  regarding 
the  Indian  occupation  of  Kent),  has  very  definitely  located  two 
villages  near  Chatham.  He  says,  (Evening  Banner,  Nov. 
27th,  1896) :— "The  central  villages  near  Chatham  of  which 
there  were  two,  were  situated  on  McGregor's  Creek.  One  is 
partly  on  the  Protestant  and  partly  on  the  Catholic  Cemetery, 
and  partly  on  McGeachy's  land,  and  is  divided  by  the  creek  in 
two  parts,  the  East  and  the  West  village.  The  other  village 
is  about  half  a  mile  to  the  North  and  is  divided  by  the  creek 
into  the  North  and  South  village.  The  South  village  near 
Wilson's  bridge  appears  to  have  been  partly  surrounded  with 
a  palisade,  beginning  at  the  bank  of  the  creek  at  the  West 
boundary  of  the  village,  and  enclosing  a  semi-circular  piece  of 
land  of  about  three  acres,  and  ending  on  the  creek  bank  of  the 
East.  There  are  still  traces  of  the  ditch  and  embankment  upon 
which  the  palisades  were  placed,  but  the  plow  has  nearly  fin- 
ished the  work  of  demolition.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that 
these  villages  were  protected  by  walls  or  palisades.  It  is 
comparatively  easy  to  locate  the  position  of  several  lodges 
within  the  enclosure  by  the  debris  left  on  certain  spots,  such 
as  arrow  points,  fragments  of  flint,  stone  hammers  and  frag- 
ments of  broken  bone.  Every  such  place  indicates  the  site  of 
a  lodge.  These  lodges  were  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  semi- 
circle and  enclosed  a  space  about  one  and  a  half  acres. 

This  f-pot  would  appear  to  be  the  forum  where  many  a 
pow-wow  was  held.  In  peaceful  times  it  was  used  as  a  play- 
ground. Games  of  ball  were  seemingly  common  if  we  are  to- 
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judge  by  the  number  of  stone  balls  found  on  these  village 
sites.  Here  also  captives  were  tortured  to  death  at  the  stake. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Neutrals  were  canni- 
bals, as  I  have  found  charred  remains  in  their  ash  heaps  or 
kitchen  middens  where  all  refuse  was  found." 

In  other  notes  Mr.  Jones  distinctly  states  that  the  Atti- 
wardarons  had  a  village  at  Government  Park,  near  the  South 
East  end  of  Rond  Eau,  and  mentions  finding  a  great  number 
of  flints  and  arrow  points  back  of  the  Celery  farm  and  Peat 
beds  at  the  Eau  and  around  Shrewsbury.  In  his  paper  on 
the  history  "La  Rond  Eau"  he  says  "the  discovery  of  La  Rond 
Eau  was  made  about  the  middle  of  April  in  the  year  1670,  by 
the  Sulpician  Fathers,  Dollier  de  Casson  and  Rene  de  Brehart 
de  Galinee,  and  their  party  of  voyagers.  The  extermination 
of  the  cruel  Neutrals  or  Attiwandarons,  by  the  Iroquois,  some 
18  years  before  the  above  date,  made  the  exploration  of  this 
part  of  Canada  comparatively  safe.  Two  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-eight years  have  passed  since  the  Fathers  and  their  follow- 
ers camped  under  shadows  of  the  sombre  pines,  a  little  to  the 
east  of  the  spot  where  the  new  pavilion  in  Government  Park 
now  stands,  and  on  the  forsaken  site  of  one  of  the  villages  of 
the  Attiwandarons."  In  an  old  copy  of  the  Planet  (date  not  as- 
certainable)  is  an  interesting  account  of  a  search  for  relics  by 
a  reporter  who  accompanied  Edwin  Jones,  and  druggist,  R.  C. 
Burt,  who  was  another  Chathamite  fond  of  our  dead  past. 
The  hunting  ground  was  the  foot  of  the  Eau.  Many  human 
bones  were  found,  some  exposed,  others  covered  or  partly 
covered  by  the  shifting  sand.  This  evidently  was  the  remains 
of  the  Ossuary  where  Dr.  McCully  obtained  his  bones  years 
before,  although  a  distinct  burial  mound  was  not  defined. 
Near  by  pieces  of  pottery  were  picked  up  and  numerous  flint 
arrow  tips. 

Sanson's  maps  of  1650  and  1656,  and  Fr.  Decreux's,  of 
1660  were  made  in  Paris  and  based  upon  the  Jesuit  reports, 
and  according  to  "Relation"  the  Priests  followed  up  well 
known  trails  to  the  Grand  River.  Thus  to  the  height  of  the 
land  between  the  Thames  and  Lake  Erie,  which  they  followed 
along  the  line  of  the  Talbot  Road  to  the  Detroit  River. 

Mrs.  E.  E  .Smith  (whose  father  was  Jessie  Tyrrel)  was 
one  of  the  earliest  white  settlers  in  South  Harwich  in  1827, 
and  who  lived  when  a  child  where  Dr.  McCully  now  lives, 
(part  lot  8  and  9,  5th  con.,  Harwich),  distinctly  remembers 
the  remains  of  an  old  Indian  trail  through  the  woods,  and  the 
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remnants  of  corduroy  bridges  of  logs  over  several  creeks.  The 
trail  was  just  south  of  the  present  Ridge  Road  or  given  road 
following  nearly  what  is  now  known  as  the  Old  Street.  It 
passed  through  her  father's  farm  just  south  of  the  height  of 
the  land.  A  neighbour,  Mr.  W.  C.  Ronson,  who  lives  on 
part  lot  5  and  6,  5th  concession,  Harwich,  has  informed  me 
that  he  distinctly  remembers  the  same  trail  as  a  boy.  He  also 
told  me  that  many  years  ago  two  skeletons  were  found  on  his 
farm,  close  to  one  another,  both  occupying  a  crouching  posi- 
tion. 

On  Mr.  Herbert  Smith's  farm  (lot  132,  Raleigh,  which  ad- 
joins my  lot),  there  are  at  least  three  sites  which  he  has  termed 
Indian  camps.  One  forms  nearly  a  circle  about  four  rods  in 
diameter,  which  has  evidently  been  an  Indian  village,  or  col- 
lection of  huts  and  wigwams.  The  earth  in  these  localities  is 
much  darker  than  the  surrounding  parts ;  many  ash  heaps  have 
been  found,  a  large  quantity  of  charcoal  has  been  ploughed  up 
at  different  times,  some  of  which  has  been  microscopically  ex- 
amined, and  has  demonstrated  Cedar  fibres,  although,  the  old- 
est inhabitants  do  not  remember  any  Cedar,  trees  growing  on 
this  farm.  Innumerable  corn  stones  and  corn  pounders  or 
pestles  have  been  picked  up  on  these  sites,  smoothing  stones 
and  a  few  pipes,  pieces  of  clay,  pottery — some  of  which  gives 
the  appearance  as  if  moulded  in  wicker  or  basket  work.  From 
the  numbers  of  corn  stones  and  pestles  found  on  Mr.  Smith's 
farm  one  would  infer  that  the  Neutrals  were  very  extensive 
cultivators  of  corn. 

The  settlements  are  largely  on  the  south  side  of  the  ridge 
of  Highbanks.  Probably  this  land  was  better  drained  than 
the  north  side,  and  warmer  in  the  winter.  The  land  on  the 
north  side  was  more  marshy,  and  hunting,  except  when  the 
ground  was  frozen  would  be  difficult.  Comparatively  few  ar- 
row heads  have  been  picked  up  or  found  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Ridge,  whilst  hundreds  are  found  on  the  Lake  side. 

Mr.  Jones  in  one  of  his  papers  refers  to  another  Indian 
village  in  the  extreme  western  portion  of  the  county  near  Lake 
St.  Clair.  In  1793  Governor  Simcoe  and  suite  made  a  tour  of 
inspection  from  Niagara  on  the  Lake  to  Detroit,  then  a  posses- 
sion of  the  British.  In  turn  they  passed  along  the  river 
Thames,  the  site  which  the  City  of  Chatham  was  afterwards 
built  upon.  They  continued  their  journey  by  the  main  road, 
crossed  Baptiste  Creek,  near  where  the  G.  T.  R.  bridge  now 
spans  the  stream.  Major  Littlehales,  who  accompanied  the 
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Governor,  mentions  in  his  diary  that  at  this  point  their  atten- 
tion was  drawn  to  the  ruins  of  a  few  bark  wigwams  and  the 
bleaching  remains  of  human  beings.  He  also  states  that  at 
this  place  there  was  said  to  have  been  a  fierce  fight  between 
the  Ojibways  and  Iroquois.  Mr.  Jones  evidently  visited  this 
spot  and  investigated  the  conditions  carefully,  and  says  that 
the  bones  and  human  remains  referred  to  by  Major  Littlehales 
were  still  there  in  1850,  and  were  removed  and  placed  in  a  pit 
by  a  man  named  Harmon.  Mr.  Jones  found  the  burial  pit  and 
the  usual  debris  of  broken  pottery  and  flint  clippings,  and  in 
his  opinion  it  was  one  of  the  villages  of  the  Neutrals  that  was 
destroyed  and  annihilated  by  the  Iroquois  in  their  war  of  ex- 
termination. 

There  is  another  village  site  in  the  county,  generally 
known  as  the  Fort,  which  lies  about  a  mile  north  of  the  village 
of  Clearville  on  the  farms  of  Messrs.  Ridley  and  Burns. 
Messrs.  Inspector  Smith  and  David  Boyle  have  studied  the 
site  carefully.  Boyle,  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Canadian 
Institute  Session,  1888-9,  describes  it  minutely.  Clear  Creek 
passes  through  the  farm  at  this  point,  and  in  its  flow  south- 
ward makes  a  considerable  detour  round  a  low  terraced  table 
land,  the  slopes  showing  evidence  of  former  higher  level  in 
what  must  have  been  a  much  larger  stream.  The  Indians 
had  talken  advantage  of  the  situation  for  domiciliary  and 
strategic  purposes,  for  both  of  which  it  was  well  adapted. 
There  appears  to  have  been  two  village  sites  occupying  differ- 
ent levels  but  it  is  not  easy  to  say  whether  both  had  been  used 
at  the  same  or  different  times  or  by  the  same  people. 

Mr.  Smith,  however,  discovered  in  the  Fort  a  unique  arch- 
aeological specimen,  a  human  skull  with  certain  symbols,  or 
hieroglyphics  carved  on  the  vertex.  He  discovered  the  char- 
acters represented  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  a  serpent  being  very 
distinct.  An  imaginative  Archaeologist  might  decipher  infor- 
mation from  it  which  would  give  the  long  dreamed  of  key  to 
the  origin  of  the  American  Indian.  It  must  be  at  all  events 
a  relic  of  a  remote  civilization  that  occupied  Canada  in  pre- 
historic ages.  Dr.  Paul  Schlieman,  a  grandson  of  the  archae- 
ologist, Heinrich  Schlieman,  writing  to  the  "London  Budget," 
May  1912,  tells  us :  "I  am  as  satisfied  as  I  am  that  I  exist, 
that  before  the  Eocene  age,  perhaps  in  the  Cretaceous  period, 
a  great  continent,  inhabited  by  a  civilized  race,  existed  in  the 
Atlantic  cean.  The  American  Indians  are  the  descendants  of 
this  race." 
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The  western  embankment  of  the  high  level  site  consists 
chiefly  of  ashes,  and  it  is  probable  the  face  of  the  natural  bluff 
was  made  to  serve  as  a  place  of  deposit  from  the  camp  fires. 
At  any  rate  the  materials  are  those  of  a  kitchen  midden — 
shells,  bones,  skulls,  broken  pipes  and  pottery,  and  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  ashes.  Not  a  vestige,  however,  of  any 
European  presence  or  influence  was  met  with  on  the  whole 
area,  and  Mr.  Boyle  thinks  that  if  ever  white  intercourse  had 
taken  place  some  proof  would  have  come  to  light  in  the  course 
of  his  investigations.  There  has  been  found,  however,  in  the 
Township  of  Vaughan  (York)  a  stone  with  1641  plainly  chis- 
elled upon  it,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  work  of  a 
priest  to  -he  Neutrals  as  he  was  leaving  the  Missions  among 
the  Indians  and  going  back  to  Huronia  and  left  it  on  the  bor- 
der line  of  the  territory  of  the  Hurons  and  Neutrals.  Mr. 
Goulet,  who  has  examined  both  engravings,  thinks  that  any 
one  who  could  engrave  or  cut  upon  stone  anything  as  dis- 
tinctly as  this  1641  is,  could  easily  make  the  Zodiac  upon 
the  skull  found  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Smith  and  which  is  now  in  the 
Provincial  Museum,  Toronto. 

The  first  white  man  who  records  a  visit  to  the  Neutrals, 
was  Father  Joseph  de  la  Roche  Daillon,  a  Franciscan  Priest, 
but  he  acknowledges  his  desire  for  the  visit  was  due  to  the 
glowing  accounts  of  Etienne  Brule,  Champlain's  adventurous 
interpreter,  who  mingled  with  the  Neutrals  in  the  summer  of 
1615,  and  who  was  possibly  the  first  white  man  to  venture 
among  them,  and  subsequently  informed  missionaries  of  the 
rich  land,  abundant  game,  wonderful  climate  and  numerous 
villages  of  the  Attawandarons.  Daillon  was  a  most  zealous 
Franciscan  Priest,  of  an  aristocratic  family  who  came  to  Can- 
ada in  1625,  and  in  that  same  year  was  put  in  charge  of  the 
Huron  mission.  Champlain  (Relations)  says  that,  "He 
was  distinguished  for  his  noble  birth  and  talents  as  he  was  re- 
markable for  his  humility  and  piety,  who  abandoned  the  hon- 
ours and  glory  of  the  world  for  the  humiliations  and  poverty 
of  a  religious,  life."  In  October  of  1620  he  left  the  Huron 
country  for  a  visit  to  the  Neutrals,  and  after  travelling  for  five 
days,  and  sleeping  in  the  primeval  forest  for  five  nights,  fin- 
ally reached  the  first  Neutral  village.  He  was  accompanied 
by  one  or  two  guides  and  two  French  traders.  He  subse- 
quently visited  four  other  towns  and  was  received  at  first  with 
open  arms.  They  were  lavished  with  presents,  game,  roast- 
ed Indian  corn,  squashes,  etc.  Daillon  distributed  gifts  among 
Finally  a  council  was  called  by  the  Chiefs  of  one  of 
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the  Indian  .villages..  "There  I  told  them  that  I  came  on  be- 
half of  the  French  to  contract  alliance  of  friendship  with  them. 
I  also  begged  them  to  allow  me  to  remain  in  their  country,  to 
be  able  to  instruct  them  in  the  law  of  our  God,  which  is  the  on- 
ly means  of  going  to  Heaven.  Daillon  spent  three  months 
pleasantly  among  his  hosts,  but  labored  under  the  disadvan- 
tage of  not  knowing  the  language  of  the  Neutrals,  and  found 
it  impossible  to  learn  it,  although  a  very  learned  man,  and 
when  he  lost  his  interpreter,  who  accompanied  him  from  the 
Hurons,  endeavored  to  teach  the  Indians  by  signs.  Surely 
a  heroic  task.  The  Hurons,  however,  became  jealous  lest 
a  direct  trade  should  be  opened  between  the  Neutrals  and  the 
French,  against  whom  they  at  once  put  in  circulation  a  variety 
of  slanders;  that  they  were  a  people  who  lived  on  snakes  and 
vermin  ;  that  they  were  furnished  with  tails,  and  that  the 
French  women,  through  having  but  one  breast,  b6re  six  child- 
ren at  a  birth.  The  missionary  nearly  lost  his  life  in  conse- 
quence. The  Neutrals  conceived  the  idea  that  he  would  in- 
flict their  country  with  a  pestilence. 

The  sagacious  Hurons,  who  acted  as  middlemen  between 
the  Neutrals  and  the  French,  making  big  profits  by  exchang- 
ing French  goods  for  the  valuable  furs  of  the  Neutrals.  It 
apparently  never  occurred  to  the  Neutrals  that  there  was  a 
direct  road  for  them  by  way  of  Lake  Ontario  to  the  French 
trading  posts  ,which  was  closed  to  the  Hurons  by  the  enmity 
of  the  Iroquois,  but  would  have  been  open  to  the  Attaward- 
arons.  The  Hurons  themselves  were  too  astute  to  kill  the 
Priest  for  fear  of  the  vengeance  of  the  French,  but  would  not 
have  objected  to  his  being  slain  by  the  Neutrals.  They,  how- 
ever, did  not  slay  him,  but  he  was  subjected  to  every  manner 
of  insult  and  abuse.  He  therefore  concluded  it  judicious  to 
return  to  Huronia,  from  whence  he  wrote  his  report  of  his 
mission.  He  describes  the  country  with  appreciation,  refers 
to  the  incredible  number  of  moose,  deer,  beaver,  wild  cats  and 
squirrels  that  filled  the  forests,  the  rivers  furnished  excellent 
fish,  and  the  earth  gave  more  grain  than  was  needed.  They 
have  corn,  squash,  beans  and  other  vegetables  in  abundance, 
and  very  good  oil.  Their  life,  like  that  of  the  Hurons,  was 
very  impure,  and  their  manners  and  customs  just  the  same. 

Father  Daillon  left  the  country  for  good  in  1628.  He 
sailed  for  France  about  a  year  later,  and  never  returned  to 
Canada.  He  died  in  July,  1656.  There  is  nothing  in  his 
writings  to  indicate  that  he  visited  the  western  portion  of 
Ontario. 
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The  Tesuit  Fathers  subsequently  established  missions 
among  the  Hurons  ,and  fourteen  years  after  Daillon's  visit, 
two  distinguished  members  of  their  order  were  sent  to  open  a 
mission  among  the  Neutrals.  John  de  Brebeuf  and  Joseph 
Chaumonot,  on  Nov.  2nd,  1640,  left  Huronia.  Dean  Harris,  in 
his  "Pioneers  of  the  Cross  in  Canada,"  and  Rowland  Orr  in 
his  Third  Annual  Report,  gave  excellent  accounts  of  these  two 
heroic  souls  who  furnished  what  little  is  known  of  the  van- 
ished race  that  first  inhabited  the  County  of  Kent.  Brebeuf 
was  the  descendant  of  a  noble  French  family,  who  abandoned 
the  honours  and  pleasures  of  the  world  for  the  hardships  and 
perils  of  missionary  life.  He  arrived  in  Quebec  in  1625.  He 
was  a  man  of  splendid  physique,  of  broad  frame  and  command- 
ing preseace,  and  endowed  with  a  giant's  strength  and  a  tire- 
less endurance.  Bravery  was  hereditary  in  his  family,  and  it 
is  said  that  he  never  knew  what  the  sensation  of  fear  was.  He 
was  a  man  of  extraordinary  piety,  kindly,  sympathetic,  with  an 
asceticism  of  character  that  to  the  natural  man  mentioned  by 
St.  Paul  is  a  foolishness  beyond  understanding.  Joseph  Marie 
Chaumonot  was  the  antithesis  of  Brebeuf.  His  nature  was 
childlike,  even  to  credulity,  timid  even  unto  fear,  an  intellect 
incapable  of  high  development,  a  character  in  which  there  was 
nothing  striking,  yet,  a  man  who  under  the  divine  influence  of 
grace  and  by  austere  practise  of  the  highest  virtues,  became 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  figures  in  the  early  missionary  life 
of  Canada.  He  had  a  prodigious  memory  and  thoroughly 
mastered  every  dialectical  and  idiomatic  alteration  of  the 
Huron  language  and  its  linguistic  affinities. 

On  their  arrival  among  the  Neutrals,  much  to  their  sur- 
prise they  found  that  opposition  instead  of  a  kind  welcome 
awaited  them.  These  difficulties  arose  from  the  same  source 
and  the  same  cause  that  Father  Daillon  encountered.  Mes- 
sages were  sent  from  Huronia  to  inform  the  Neutrals  that  if 
they  allowed  pale  faced  sorcerers  to  dwell  among  them,  famine 
and  plague  would  desolate  their  village,  their  women  would 
be  struck  with  sterility  and  the  nation  itself  fade  from  the 
far-  cf  the  earth."  Yet  notwithstanding  all  rebuffs  the 
pioneer  Priests  went  from  village  to  village  through  winding 
trails  during  the  winter  of  1640-4,  suffering  from  cold  and 
hunger,  teHing  the  tales  of  the  cross  and  pointing  the  way  to 
heaven  to  unwilling,  silent  and  unsympathetic  audiences. 
They  visited  eighteen  towns.  There  is  evidence  that  they 
visited  Khioeta,  (called  by  the  Fathers,  "St.  Michael")  on  the 
Detroit  River.  They  therefore  had  to  pass  through  St.  Joseph 
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de  Kent,  and  also  the  smaller  hamlets,  such  as  on  Mr.  Herbert 
Smith's  farm,  which  evidently  were  inhabited  by  tillers  of  the 
soil  as  well  as  hunters,  where  they  possibly  had  a  more  hospit- 
able greeting  and  where  those  teachings  were  listened  to — 
which  resulted  in  the  positional  burial  found  on  my  grounds 
and  Mr.  Ronson's.  They  have  recorded  in  the  Relations  that 
at  St.  Michael  they  had  extended  to  them  3,  partially  friend- 
ly greeting,  but  after  4  months  of  strenuous  self  sacrifice,  in- 
sufferable courage  and  barren  effort,  they  returned  to  Huronia. 

I  have  searched  among  all  the  collections  in  the  County 
of  which  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  information,  for  evidence 
of  crucifixes,  crosses,  rosaries,  ink  horns,  communion  chalices, 
metallic  thuribles  for  incence,  etc.,  which  would  give  indis- 
putable evidence  of  the  sojourn  of  the  missionaries,  but  up  to 
the  present,  my  efforts  have  been  in  vain. 

As  we  are  reading  daily  of  the  devilish  atrocities  and  bar- 
barous cruelties  of  the  Huns,  it  might  be  of  interest  to  recall 
the  cruel  martyrdom  of  Brebeuf  by  the  Iroquois,  in  the  war 
waged  by  the  Huron-Iroquois  in  the  town  of  St.  Louis,  where 
he  finally  laboured. 

I 
THE  FATE  OF  BREBEUF.— (Parkman.) 

"Brebeuf  and  Lalemant,  during  the  great  retreat  of  the 
Iroquois,  were  captured  by  them  at  St.  Ignatius.  Brebeuf 
was  led  aoart,  stripped  of  his  clothes,  and  bound  to  a  stake. 
He  seemed  more  concerned  for  his  captured  converts  than  for 
himself,  and  addressed  them  in  a  loud  voice,  exhorting  them  to 
suffer  patiently,  promising  heaven  as  their  reward.  The  Iro- 
quois, incensed,  scorched  him  from  head  to  foot  to  silence  him, 
whereupon  in  the  tone  of  a  master  he  threatened  them  with 
everlasting  flames  for  persecuting  the  worshippers  of  God. 
As  he  continued  to  speak  with  voice  and  countenance  un- 
changed, they  cut  away  his  lower  lip,  cut  out  his  tongue  and 
thrust  a  red-hot  iron  down  his  throat.  He  still  held  his  tall 
torm  erect  and  defiant,  with  no  sound  of  pain,  and  they  tried 
other  means  to  overcome  him.  They  led  out  Lalement,  that 
Brebeuf  might  see  him  tortured.  They  had  tied  strips  of  barlk 
smeared  with  pitch  around  his  naked  body.  When  he  saw  the 
condition  of  his  superior,  he  could  not  hide  his  agitation  and 
called  out  to  him  in  a  broken  voice  in  the  words  of  St.  Paul : 
"We  are  made  a  spectacle  to  the  world,  to  angels,  and  to  men." 
Then  he  threw  himself  at  Brebeuf's  feet,  upon  which  the  Iro- 
quois seized  him,  made  him  fast  to  a  stake  and  set  fire  to  the 
bark  that  enveloped  him.  As  the  flames  arose  he  threw  his 
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arms  upwards  with  a  shriek  of  supplication  to  heaven.  Next 
they  hung  around  Brebeufs  neck  a  collar  made  of  hatchets 
heated  red  hot,  but  the  indomitable  Priest  stood  like  a  rock.  A 
Huron  in  the  crowd  who  had  been  a  convert  of  the  mission  but 
was  now  an  Iroquois  by  adoption,  called  out,  with  the  malice 
of  a  renegade  to  pour  hot  water  on  their  heads,  since  they  had 
poured  so  much  cold  water  on  those  of  others.  The  kettle 
was  accordingly  slung,  and  the  water  boiled  and  poured  slowly 
on  the  heads  of  the  two  missionaries.  "We  baptise  you," 
they  cried,  "that  you  may  be  happy  in  heaven,  for  nobody  can 
be  saved  without  a  good  baptism."  Brebeuf  would  not  flinch, 
and  in  a  rage  they  tore  out  his  finger  nails,  cut  strips  of  flesh 
from  his  limbs,  and  devoured  them  before  his  eyes.  After  a 
succession  of  other  revolting  tortures  they  scalped  him,  and 
seeing  him  nearly  dead  they  laid  open  his  breast,  and  came  in 
a  crowd  to  drink  the  blood  of  so  valiant  an  enemy,  thinking  to 
imbibe  with  it  some  portion  of  his  courage.  A  chief  then  tore 
out  his  heart  and  devoured  it.  To  the  last  he  refused  to 
flinch,  and  his  death  was  the  astonishment  of  his  murderers. 
The  bodies  of  the  two  missionaries  were  carried  to  St.  Marie 
and  buried  in  the  cemetery  there,  but  the  slkull  of  Brebeuf  was 
preserved  as  a  relic.  His  family  sent  from  France  a  silver 
bust  of  their  martyred  kinsman,  in  the  base  of  which  was  a  re- 
cess to  contain  the  skull,  and  to  this  day  the  bust  and  the  relic 
within  are  preserved  with  precious  care  by  the  Nuns  of  the 
Hotel  Dieu  at  Quebec. 

"THE  NEUTRALS"— (Parkman.) 

No  sooner  were  the  Hurons  broken  up  and  finally 
dispersed  by  the  Iroquois,  than  they,  without  waiting  to  take 
breath,  turned  their  fury  on  the  Neutrals,  (who  a  few  years 
before  destroyed  with  atrocious  cruelties  a  large  fortified 
tower  of  the  Nation  of  Fire),  near  Detroit.  At  the  end  of  the 
Autumn  of  1650  they  assaulted  and  took  one  of  their  chief 
towns,  said  to  have  contained  at  the  time  more  than  1600  men, 
besides  women  and  children,  and  early  in  the  following  spring 
they  took  another  town.  The  slaughter  was  prodigious  and 
the  victors  drove  back  to  their  homes  troops  of  captives  for 
butchery  or  adoption.  It  was  the  death  blow  of  the  Neutrals. 
They  abandoned  their  corn  fields  and  villages  in  the  wildest 
terror  and  dispersed  themselves  about  the  forests,  which  could 
not  yield  sustenance  to  such  a  multitude.  They  perished  by 
thousands  and  from  that  time  forth  the  Nation  ceased  to 
exist." 
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Mr.  Orr,  in  his  interesting  article  on  the  Attawardarons, 
states  that  in  a  letter  of  Father  Freners,  embodied  in  the  Jes- 
uit Relations,  1670,  that  in  Sept.  1669  he  visited  the  On- 
eida  village  of  Gandoge  peopled  with  the  remnants  of  three 
nations  destroyed  by  the  Iroquois.  Among  them  were  the 
descendants  of  the  slaughtered  Neutrals,  who  were  adopted 
by  the  Iroquois  and  incorporated  into  the  Oneidas  to  fill  the 
place  of  those  of  the  tribe  lost  in  the  war.  This  is  the  last 
time  the  Neutrals  are  mentioned  in  the  annals  of  Nouvelle, 
France,  now  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 


A  Short  History  of  the  Park  Street 

Methodist  Church,  of 

Chatham,  Ont. 

By  W.  E.  McKeough. 


On  the  30th  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1844,  a  deed  was  given  for 
the  consideration  of  Twenty  Pounds,  of  one-third  of  an  acre 
of  land,  being  part  of  Lot  number  Seventy-five,  old  survey, 
Chatham,  having  a  frontage  of  eighty  feet  on  King  Street,  by 
Thomas  Forsyth  to  James  D.  Dolsen,  Benjamin  Knapp,  Jacob 
Shepley,  William  Griffis,  Jr.,  Stephen  Fant,  Daniel  S.  Dolsen 
and  Jacob  Arnold,  of  the  Western  District  of  Ontario,  as 
Trustees  for  the  site  of  a  chapel  and  burying  ground  for  the 
use  of  the  members  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  in 
Canada.  Upon  the  said  lands  the  first  Methodist  Church  in 
Chatham  was  built,  and  was  opened  by  the  Reverend  Thomas 
Flummerfelt.  The  building  was  a  large  frame  one,  capable  of 
seating  about  four  hundred  people.  Before  this  church  was 
opened  for  public  service  "the  people  called  Methodists"  in 
and  near  Chatham  worshipped  in  a  small  log  school  house  oil 
the  present  site  of  the  Central  School,  corner  of  Centre  and 
Wellington  Streets,  Chatham. 

Between  the  years  1846  and  1873  the  following  gentlemen 
were  the  pastors  of  the  King  Street  Church  in  Chatham,  viz ; 

Rev.  William  Willoughby  (assisted  by  N.  Axtell)  for  the 
1846;  Rev.  Edward  Sallows  (assisted  by  John  Webster),  for 
the  year  1847;  Rev.  Samuel  Fears  (assisted  by  J.  Laird),  for 
the  years  1848-9;  Rev.  Thos.  Fawcett  (assisted  by  Joel 
Briggs).  for  the  year  1850;  Rev.  William  Price  (assisted  by 
one  Taylor,  Jos.  Hugil  and  Wm.  Creighton),  for  the  years 
1851,  1852  and  1853;  Rev.  M.  Hutchinson  (assisted  by  E. 
Sheppard  and  Thos.  D.  Pierson),  for  the  year  1854;  Rev.  N.  F. 
English  (assisted  by  Wm.  Hawk  and  John  C.  Ash),  for  the 
years  1855-6;  Rev.  William  Ames  (assisted  by  Samuel  Down), 
for  the  year  1857;  Rev.  Edwin  Clements  (assisted  by  Wm. 
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Irwin),  for  the  years  1858-9-60;  Rev.  George  Cochrane  (assist- 
ed by  David  Brethour  and  P.  Bawtenhimer),  for  the  years 
1861-2:  Rev.  Lewis  Warner  (assisted  by  K.  McKenzie),  for 
the  year  1863 ;  Rev.  Thomas  Cleghorn  (assisted  by  the  Rev. 
Manley  Benson),  for  the  year  1864;  Rev.  George  Goodson 
(assisted  by  James  Laird  and  J.  J.  Hare),  for  the  years  1865- 
6-7;  Rev.  Alex  Langford  (assisted  by  G.  A.  Mitchell,  Thos. 
Cardus  and  R.  W.  Woodsworth),  for  the  years  1868-9-70;  Rev. 
E.  B.  Ryckman  (assisted  by  John  Simmens  and  J.  E.  Lance- 
ly),  for  years  1871-2  and  Rev.  W.  S.  Griffin  (assisted  by 
Joseph  Odery),  for  the  year  1873. 

During  the  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  George  Goodson,  the 
membership  and  congregation  of  the  Church  having  increas- 
ed, as  the  Town  enlarged,  it  was  found  necessary  to  build  a 
gallery  on  the  end  of  the  Church  opposite  the  pulpit,  and  on 
both  sides  of  the  Church ;  and  it  was  during  Mr.  Goodson's 
term  that  Samuel  Barfoot  became  identified  with  the  Church 
and  became  the  Recording  Steward  of  the  Quarterly  Official 
Board,  taking  the  place  of  Henry  Verrall,  (known  as.  Father 
Verrall),  who  had  been  the  Recording  Steward  for  many 
years  preceeding  Mr.  Barfoot's  term,  which  extended  from 
this  time  till  the  y^ear  1908. 

One  of  the  first  Choir  Leaders  in  the  Church  was  Robert 
O.  Smith  the  writer  having  in  his  possession  an  address  from 
the  Choir  to  his  Mother  after  her  marriage,  commending  her 
for  her  untiring  diligence  and  constant  efforts  to  sustain  that 
important  part  of  divine  worship,  which  address  is  signed  on 
behalf  of  the  Choir  by  Robert  Osborne  Smith,  and  dated  15th 
January  1855.  Mr.  Smith  was  succeeded  in  the  Choir  as  lead- 
er by  Mr.  Thomas  Holmes,  who  retained  the  position  in  the 
old  Church  till  1873,  and  for  many  years  after  in  the  present 
Church  on  Park  Street.  The  family  of  the  late  Mr.  Holmes 
was  also  very  prominent  in  the  work  of  the  Church  and  Choir, 
all  being  possessed  of  splendid  voices.  Mr.  Holmes  was 
also  Superintendent  of  the  Sunday  School  for  several  decades, 
his  daughter,  Rebecca,  being  in  charge  of  a  very  large  Infant 
class  in  connection  with  the  Sunday  School  in  the  sixties  and 
seventies.  Mrs.  Thomas  Holmes,  Mrs.  James  Burns,  Mrs. 
William  Winters  ,Mrs.  David  Pratt  and  Mrs.  VanAllen  were 
most  active  in  the  early  fifties  in  all  that  pertained  to  the  in- 
terest and  progress  of  the  Church. 

William  Snell  (known  as  Father  Snell)  and  his  family 
were  for  many  years  useful  members  of  the  Church  and  Choir 
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and  Sunday  School.  Dm  ing  the  late  sixties  and  early  seven- 
ties Miss  Hatton,  James  Gardiner  ,Samuel  Barfoot,  S.  F.  Gar- 
diner, Warren  Martin  and  Henry  Verrall,  were  closely  identi- 
fied with  the  Sunday  School  and  Church  work. 

During  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  A.  Langford,  on  account  of 
increasing  numbers  to  the  Church  membership,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  obtain  better  accommodation  for  the  Church  ser- 
vices, and  in  the  month  of  March,  1870,  part  of  Park  Lot  "A", 
corner  of  Dufferin  Avenue  and  Park  Street,  was  purchased 
from  Charles  H.  Wood  for  $1200,  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Chat- 
ham Congregation  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  in  Ca- 
nada, in  connection  with  the  English  Conference.  The  then 
Trustees  were  Samuel  F.  Gardiner,  Banker;  Samuel  Barfoot, 
Postmaster;  George  Mitchell,  Engineer;  Thomas  Holmes, 
Miller;  Henry  Verrall,  Yeoman;  Thomas  McCrossen,  Mer- 
chant ;  Thomas  Snook,  Merchant,  and  David  Pratt,  Carpenter, 
all  of  Chatham. 

The  corner  stone  of  the  present  Church  on  Park  Street 
was  laid  with  imposing  ceremonies  on  the  first  day  of  July 
A.  D.  1871,  by  the  Rev.  Alex.  Langford. 

The  Church  was  not  completed  till  the  fall  of  1873,  when 
it  was  opened  with  considerable  eclat  on  Sunday  the  20th 
October,  1873,  and  a  grand  banquet  in  the  basement  of  the 
Church  and  entertainment  in  the  Church  on  the  following 
Monday  evening.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Rose  preached  the  opening 
s-ermons,  both  morning  and  evening. 

Great  credit  was  due  the  Rev.  Alexander  Langford,  the 
Rev.  E.  B.  Ryckman  and  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Griffin  (ail  of  whom 
are  Doctors  of  Divinity  now)  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  the 
building  of  the  Church,  which  was  erected  at  an  initial  cost  of 
$30,000.  These  three  ministers  were  "giants  in  those  days", 
being  organizers  and  financiers  of  the  first  rank,  and  preach- 
ers of  great  power  and  eloquence ;  and  during  their  respective 
pastorates  the  congregations  were  active  in  all  good  works. 
These  three  men  are  still  alive.  Both  the  Rev.  Dr.  Langford 
and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ryckman  are  superannuated,  and  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Griffin  still  occupies  the  position,  which  he  has  filled  for 
over  twenty  years,  of  Secretary  of  the  Superannuation  Fund 
of  the  Methodist  Church  in  Canada. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  Park  Street  Church  until  the 
present  year,  the  following  gentlemen  have  been  the  respec- 
tive pastors  thereof,  viz ; 
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Rev.  W.  S.  Griffin  for  the  years  1873-4-5 ;  Rev.  John  Wake- 
field  for  the  years  1876-7-8 ;  Rev.  Alex  Langford  for  the  years 
1879-80-81 ;  Rev.  W.  R.  Parker  for  the  years  1882-3 ;  Rev.  J.  G. 
Scott  for  the  years  1884-5-6;  Rev.  R.  J.  Treleaven  for  the 
years  1887-8-9;  Rev.  J.  W.  Annis  for  the  years  1890-1-2;  Rev. 
C.  E.  Mclntyre  for  the  years  1893-4-5 ;  Rev.  E.  N.  Baker  for 
the  years  1896-7-8;  Rev.  Dr.  James  Hannan  for  the  years  1899- 
1900-1;  Rev.  George  H.  Cobbledick  for  the  years  1902-3-4; 
Rev.  Dr.  W.  L.  Rutledge  for  the  years  1905-6;  Rev.  Dr. 
George  Daniel  for  the  years  1907-8-9-10;  Rev.  J.  T.  Crosby 
Morris  for  the  years  1911-12-13  and  Rev.  E.  A.  Pearson  for 
the  year  1914. 

During  the  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Scott,  the  Sunday 
School  room  in  rear  of  the  Church  was  built,  and  during  the 
following  years  it  has  contained  a  very  active  energetic  and 
increasing  Sunday  School. 

In  the  year  1880,  the  following  gentlemen  were  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  Church,  viz ;  Samuel  Barfoot,  S.  F.  Gardiner, 
Thomas  Snook,  John  Rice,  Henry  Verrall,  E.  W.  Scane  (ap- 
pointed in  1876),  Abraham  Huff  (appointed  in  1878),  William 
McKeough  (appointed  in  1879),  and  James  Marquand  (ap- 
pointed in  1880). 

In  the  year  1891-2  the  following  were  the  officials  of  the 
Church:  Trustees: — Thomas  Snook,  A.  Huff,  E.  W.  Scane, 
J.  Marquand,  S.  Barfoot,  John  Rice,  S.  F.  Gardiner,  Dr.  G.  T. 
McKeough,  A.  H.  White,  W,  E.  McKeough,  A.  Sheldrick  and 
Sylvester  Hadley. 

Local  Preachers : — J.  Warren  Martin,  A,  M.  Lafferty  and 
J.  Mains. 

Stewards :  S.  Barfoot,  E.  W.  Scane,  Jas  Marquand,  Thom- 
as Snook,  A.  Sheldrick,  Dr.  G.  T.  McKeough  and  S.  F.  Gar- 
diner. 

Representatives  of  the  Congregation:  W.  E.  McKeough, 
J.  H.  Bogart,  Geo.  Wr.  Cowan,  Jas.  Stevens,  David  Holmes, 
I.  L.  Davis  and  J.  R.  R.  Cathcart. 

Class  Leaders  and  Assistants : — James  Gardiner,  B. 
Wemp,  J.  Mounteer,  D.  Jordan,  S.  F.  Gardiner,  W.  N.  Morley, 
S.  Barfoot,  Mrs.  Barfoot,  A.  M.  Lafferty,  T.  French,  Warren 
Martin,  Mrs.  S.  Hadley,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Martin,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Annis, 
W.  L.  Snell,  Mrs.  S.  F.  Gardiner  and  Miss  Hatton. 

Recording     Steward :— S.     Barfoot ;     Secretary     Trustee 
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Board  : — Dr.  G.  T.  McKeough  ;  Treasurer : — S.  F.  Gardiner ; 
Envelope  Steward: — Jas.  Marquand  ;  Pew  Steward  : — Geo.  W. 
Cowan;  Sunday  School  Superintendent: — W.  E.  McKeough; 
President  Epworth  League : — I.  E.  Brock. 

Samuel  Barf oot  resigned  the  Office  of  Recording  Steward 
in  1908  on  account  of  ill  health,  when  Joseph  A.  Wilson  ac- 
cepted the  appointment,  which  post  he  still  occupies.  Mr. 
S.  F.  Gardiner  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Trustee  Board 
in  1873,  which  he  held  till  1890  when  Dr.  G.  T.  McKeough 
was  appointed  to  fill  the  position  which  he  still  retains.  Mr. 
S.  F.  Gardiner  was  also  the  Treasurer  of  the  Church  from 
1873  till  the  time  of  his  death  in  1908,  when  Mr.  Charles  Aus- 
tin received  the  appointment,  which  office  he  still  enjoys. 

In  the  year  1911  a  new  organ  was  installed  in  the  Church 
it  a  cost  of  $6,000. 

The  Official  Boards  of  the  Church  for  the  year  beginning 
May  1,  1914,  and  ending  the  1st  of  May  1915,  are  as  follows: 

Rev.  E.  A.  Pearson,  B.  A.,  ex-officio,  Chairman. 

Trustee  Board: — G.  T.  McKeough,  Charles  Austin,  George 
W.  Cowan,  Samuel  Barfoot,  A.  D.  Westman,  W.  M.  Drader, 
Daniel  Jordan,  W.  T.  Piggott,  Wilson  Taylor,  W.  E.  Mc- 
Keough and  W.  H.  Westman. 

Stewards : — J.  A.  Harrington,  J.  A.  W7ilson,  W.  M.  Drader 
W.  N.  Sexsmith,  W.  H.  Westman,  E.  C.  Gammage,  A.  A. 
Hicks,  W.  W.  Turner,  J.  A.  Bogart,  W.  N.  Morley,  W.  E. 
McKeough  and  G.  T.  McKeough. 

Congregational  Representatives : — R.  A.  Harrington,  J.  A. 
Stone,  Fred  Smith,  A.  Wemp,  A.  Bedford,  A.  D.  Westman, 
W.  M.  Fleming,  G.  W.  Cowan,  F.  F.  Hayes,  R.  S.  Dunlop, 
C.  L.  C.  Johnston  and  James  Morris. 

District  Visitors:— J.  G.  Blakely,  J.  G.  Kinsey,  W.  G. 
Arnold,  J.  J.  Waddell,  James  Somers,  Chas.  Gammage,  Mes- 
dames  A.  Wemp,  Perkins,  H.  Drewry,  and  Misses  Mary  Jor- 
dan, Kinsey  and  A.  Bennett. 

Local  Preachers : — D.  Jordan,  Warren  Martin,  E.  R.  Put- 
nam, N.  W.  Edwards,  Wm.  Osman  and  A.  Burrows. 

Class  Leaders :— D.  Jordan,  A.  T.  Byrd,  J.  McKee  and  A. 
Burrows. 

Presidents   of   Organizations: — Charles    Austin,    Sunday 
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School  Superintendent;  J.  G.  Blakely,  Pres.  of  Bible  Class; 
Irwin  Stover,  President  Young  Men's  Bible  Class ;  Mrs.  S.  F. 
Gardiner,  President  Ladies'  Aid  Society ;  Mrs.  C.  Austin,  Pres- 
ident Missionary  Society;  Miss  Flo  Dunlop,  President  Ep- 
worth  League;  Miss  Eva  Payne,  President  Young  Ladies* 
Bible  Class ;  Miss  Laura  Wynne,  President  Mission  Circle ; 
Miss  Ruby  Fleming,  President  Mission  Band. 

Pew  Steward  : — W.  N.  Morley ;  Financial  Secretary : — 
John  Harrington ;  Auditors : — Wilfred  Fleming  and  J.  H. 
Bogart;  Organist: — Mrs.  George  Cummings;  Choir  Leader: 
—Mr.  George  Cummings. 

Since  the  inauguration  of  the  Church  on  Park  Street  in 
1873  it  has  been  what  is  called  a  live  Church.  During  this 
period  many  noted  evangelists  have  conducted  special  revival 
services  in  the  Church  from  time  to  time.  Messrs  Hammond, 
Shevera,  Crossley  and  Hunter,  McComb  Brothers,  Moore- 
house,  Miss  Millar  of  Australia,  and  Hanley  and  Fisher  are 
the  names  of  some  of  the  Evangelists  who  have  revived  the 
spiritual  life  of  the  people. 

Large  numbers  have  been  added  to  the  Church  yearly 
and  the  membership  now  reaches  in  the  neighborhood  of  Nine 
hundred. 

The  Church  has  always  been  celebrated  for  the  high 
character  and  pulpit  ability  of  its  various  ministers ;  while  the 
Choir  has  under  different  leaders  rendered  the  music  a  very 
attractive  feature  of  the  Church  service. 

The  Sunday  School  has  been  under  the  able  superintend- 
ericy  of  Mr.  Charles  Austin  for  the  past  fifteen  years,  and  the 
Epworth  League,  The  Woman's  Missionary  Society,  The 
Ladies'  Aid  Society,  the  Mission  Bands,  the  Men's  Club  and 
the  Reading  Circles  have  been  carried  on  with  enthusiasm  and 
great  profit  to  the  whole  community ;  and  wondrous  things 
have  been  accomplished  for  good  by  the  Church  and  its  nu- 
merous organizations,  and  streams  of  blessings  have  made 
glad  the  hearts  of  not  only  its  members  but  of  multitudes  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  fair  City  of  Chatham. 


Growth  of  Methodism  in  Chatham 
and  Vicinity 

By  A.  A.  Hicks,  D.  D.  S. 


In  preparing  this  sketch  of  Methodism  in  Chatham,  I 
have  endeavored  to  show  the  growth  of  the  Methodist  faith  in 
its  different  branches  from  the  very  earliest  days,  long  before 
there  was  a  Chatham,  and,  in  order  to  clarify  the  action  of  the 
various  branches  of  the  Methodist  Church,  I  have  found  it 
necessary,  frequently,  to  refer  to  the  Legislative  procedure  of 
the  parent  bodies,  which  I  hope  will  not  unduly  detract  from 
the  historical  aspect  of  this  paper. 

Among  the  sturdy  pioneers,  who  settled  in  Kent,  when 
it  was  practically  an  unbroken  forest,  were  many  Methodists. 
These  scattered  people  were  ministered  to  by  the  circuit  riders, 
who,  making  their  ways  up  and  down  this  district  on  horse- 
back, and  for  direction  following  the  blazed  trail,  held  their 
services  in  farm-homes  or  school-houses  many  years  before 
there  were  any  residents  in  what  we  now  call  Chatham. 

The  Dolsen  families,  who  settled  in  this  part  prior  to 
1804,  were,  I  am  informed,  of  Methodist  persuasion,  as  was 
also  the  family  of  John  Reynolds  who  came  from  Hudson, 
New  York,  in  1796.  Nathan  Bangs,  that  great  pioneer  Meth- 
odist circuit  rider  ,used  to  stay  with  Mr.  Reynolds  on  his  trips. 

In  1809,  Mr.  William  Case  was  appointed  Missionary  to 
what  was  then  called  the  Detroit  circuit.  This  name  was 
somewhat  misleading  since  the  greater  part  of  his  Mission 
was  in  Canada.  His  circuit  was  two  hundred  and  forty  miles 
long,  and  was  composed  of  twelve  regular  appointments.  An 
extract  from  his  letter  published  in  The  English  Methodist 
Magazine  of  1811  says,  "On  the  Thames  we  have  ten  in  So- 
ciety." I  might  also  quote  another  item  showing  the  princely 
stipend  of  the  pioneer  Missionary.  He  writes,  "My  expenses 
on  the  Mission  about  thrty  dollars;  I  have  received  also  my 
annual  salary  of  eighty  dollars." 

During  the  war  of  1812-13-14  the  work  was  at  a  stand- 
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still   since   most   of   the   ministers   and    missionaries     serving 
in  Canada  were  American  citizens. 

In  1815,  Joseph  Hickcox,  who  was  the  missionary  on  the 
Thames,  is  reported  as  having  had  the  splendid  fortune  to 
find  a  good  wife  on  the  Thames  circuit."  He  returned  a  mem- 
bership of  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

In  1817  Henry  Ryan  was  the  presiding  elder  of  the  West- 
ern district,  and  Elijah  Warren  the  missionary  on  the  Thames 
circuit.  The  latter  reported  one  hundred  and  sixty  members. 

In  1823,  the  London  circuit  was  formed  from  part  of  the 
Thames  circuit  which  still  had  a  membership  of  274,  and  was 
presided  over  by  James  Jackson  and  William  Griffins. 

Up  until  1825  the  Canadian  Episcopal  Methodist  Church 
was  linked  up  with  the  American  Episcopal  Methodist,  and 
was  governed  from  the  Genesee  Conference,  but  in  that  year 
a  separate  conference  was  organized  to  direct  the  Canadian 
Church.  This  governing  body  first  met  at  Hallowell,  near 
Picton.  in  a  new  church,  the  best  in  the  Province,  which  was 
erected  in  1820.  From  its  minutes  we  learn  that  twenty-one 
new  churches  had  been  built,  including  a  new  church  at  Lon- 
don and  the  Thames.  Just  where  that  church  was  built  I  have 
not  been  able  to  ascertain,  but  since  there  were  no  residents  in 
the  area  we  now  call  Chatham  until  1830,  it  is  quite  apparent 
it  was  not  here.  About  this  time  a  new  circuit  was  formed 
from  the  Thames,  known  as  the  St.  Clair  circuit,  with  a  mem- 
bership of  fifty.  This  still  left  three  hundred  and  thirty  six 
members  on  the  older  circuit,  showing  that  the  country  was 
becoming  a  little  more  thickly  populated. 

Thomas  Hurlburt  of  the  Munsey  Mission,  on  April  15th, 
1829,  writes  that  on  the  Thames  Circuit,  Richard  Phelps  had 
to  travel  180  miles  every  fortnight,  to  reach  his  appointments. 

In  1831  ,the  London  District  was  formed,  composed  of 
Long  Point,  Dumfries,  Westminster,  London,  Thames  and 
Amherstburg  Circuits.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  body  in 
Canada  in  1833  united  with  the  British  Conference  to  form 
the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church,  so  that  from  this  time  forth 
for  many  years,  Chatham  and  the  Thames  Circuit  was  sup- 
plied from  the  Wesleyan  Church,  although  a  few  dissenters 
still  continued  to  call  themselves  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  of  Canada.  Chatham  continued,  however,  an  appoint- 
ment of  the  Thames  Circuit  until  1843,  when  it  was  made 
a  separate  charge  under  the  direction  of  Cornelius  Flummer- 
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felt  and  George  Young. 

Mr.  George  Young  was  designated  the  young  man,  and 
to  show  how  striet  was  the  discipline  of  those  days,  I  quote 
the  following  incident.  He  had  been  paying  particular  at- 
tention to  a  certain  young  lady  who  lived  somewhere  near  Pro- 
vidence, and  was,  I  believe,  engaged  to  her,  but  had  grown  a 
little  weary  in  well  doing.  The  governing  body  to  show  its 
displeasure  at  this  breach  of  fidelity,  sent  him  to  a  most  forlorn 
mission  somewhere  back  in  the  bush  beyond  Ottawa.  He 
repented  of  his  folly,  married  the  lady,  and  was  re-instat- 
ed in  the  good  graces  of  the  church. 

Previous  to  1S41  services  in  Chatham  were  held  either  in 
private  homes  or  in  the  old  log  school  house,  which  was  situat- 
ed on  the  present  site  of  the  Central  School.  In  either  1841 
or  1842,  however,  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  erected  a  church 
on  King  Street  where  the  present  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Station  now  stands.  This  new  church  was  opened  by  Rev. 
Thos.  Flummerfelt,  and,  although  the  numbers  were  small 
and  the  finances  meagre,  the  members  were  very  ambitious 
and  thought  they  should  have  a  Professor  of  Music  to  take 
charge  of  the  singing.  Such  a  professor  was  brought  from 
Hamilton.  He  formed  an  efficient  choir  which  successfully 
led  the  congregation  in  the  choral  part  of  the  church  service. 
The  choir  sat  in  front  of  the  pulpit  in  two  large  square  pews, 
the  men  on  one  side  and  the  women  on  the  other.  Mr.  Wm. 
Thackeray  was  choirmaster  for  many  years  and  was  also  the 
organist,  playing  a  small  organ  which  he  held  on  his  knees 
while  leading  the  choristers.  This  building  which  had  a  seat- 
ing capacity  of  about  400  was  used  until  the  erection  of  the 
present  Park  Street  Methodist  Church,  the  foundation  of 
which  was  laid  in  1871  and  the  building  completed  and  opened 
in  1874,  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Griffin  being  pastor.  The  original 
contractor  who  agreed  to  build  the  church  for  $18,000  was 
unable  to  carry  out  the  contract  and  Mr.  Woods  of  Bothwell 
completed  the  ohurch  at  an  additional  expenditure  of  between 
seven  and  eight  thousand  dollars.  The  Sunday  School  and 
week-night  services  continued  to  be  held  in  the  old  building 
until  it  was  sold  to  the  Salvation  Army.  This  body  moved  it 
across  the  street  and  after  renovating  it  continue  to  use  it  as 
their  barracks. 

In  the  early  days  money  was  rather  scarce  in  this  vicinity 
and  much  of  the  minister's  salary  was  paid  in  produce.  In 
1860,  however,  at  the  District  meeting  in  Chatham  this  was 
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changed    and    a    resolution    passed    that   at  least  half  of  the 
minister's  salary  be  paid  in  cash. 

The  following  story,  vouched  for  by  a  well  known  minis- 
ter indicates  the  degree  in  which  the  early  preacher  was  some- 
times imposed  on. 

In  1860,  the  Rev.  John  Hodgson  was  stationed  in  Gos- 
field.  1860  was  a  great  year  for  corn  and  pumpkins,  and  the 
old  farmers  around  Leamington — then  called  Gosfield — per- 
sisted in  paying  their  quarterage  in  pumpkins.  Bro.  Hodgson 
declared  that  his  barn  and  yard  outside  were  literally  piled 
with  pumpkins  for  quarterage  for  which  all  charged  a  dollar 
a  load.  Finally  John  reared  up  and  protested.  He  stated 
that  the  pumpkins  were  rotting  and  smelling  and  not  another 
pumpkin  should  be  cast  over  the  Parsonage  fence. 

The  very  next  day  along  came  David  Wigle  with  a  load 
of  pumpkins.  He  Had  got  most  of  them  unloaded  before  friend 
Hodgson,  who  was  in  his  study,  heard  him.  He  at  once  came 
out  to  forbid  Mr.  Wigle  to  throw  over  the  fence  another 
pumpkin.  They  had  high  words.  Hodgson  told  Wigle  that 
he  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  pay  his  quarterage  in  pumpkins, 
and  he  the  best  off  man  on  the  circuit.  "Moreover,"  said  Mr. 
H.  "they  are  of  no  use  to  me.  My  horse  won't  eat  them  and 
a  dozen  pumpkins  will  make  all  the  pies  we  want."  "O,"  said 
Mr.  Wigle  "beggars  mustn't  be  choosers."  "I'll  have  you 
know,  Mr.  Wigle,"  said  Mr.  H.  (Wigle  was  the  recording 
Steward)  "that  I  am  no  beggar.  I  give  you  my  time  and 
strength  on  this  toilsome  circuit  and  I  can't  pay  my  debts  and 
support  my  family  on  pumpkins." 

The  whole  matter  came  up  at  the  May  District  Meeting 
held  in  Chatham,  when  a  resolution  was  passed  that  in  future 
it  was  expected  that  every  circuit  and  mission  would  strive  to 
pay  at  least  half  of  its  appropriation  in  cash,  and  never  to 
force  anything  on  a  minister  he  did  not  need.  The  Chairman 
— Mr.  Musgrove — gave  Gosfield  a  severe  setting  down.  Such 
was  Leamington  fifty-six  years  ago ! 

In  the  late  fifties,  or  early  sixties,  the  primitive  Methodists 
formed  a  society  here.  They  first  met  on  the  north  side  of 
the  river,  and  afterwards,  in  a  building  where  the  Chatham, 
Wallaceburg  and  Lake  Erie  offices  now  stand.  In  1867,  or 
68  this  body  erected  the  little  brick  church  at  the  corner  of 
Wellington  and  Centre  Streets,  and  an  addition  was  made  to 
it  in  1874,  bringing  it  to  its  present  dimensions.  Some  of  the 
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trustees  who  undertook  this  work  were  Mr.  Warren  Martin, 
Mr.  John  Bishop  and  Mr.  Wm.  Ball.  The  opening  service 
was  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Manley  Benson. 

Comprising  the  Chatham  Circuit  of  the  Primitive  Methodist 
Church  in  1876  were  the  following  appointments : — Chatham, 
Providence,  Irwin's  School  House,  Hinds,  French's,  Dover, 
Charing  Cross,  and  Union  or  Pardo's,  covering  a  strip  of 
territory  12  to  15  miles  wide  and  extending  from  near  Louis- 
ville to  Lake  Erie. 

In  the  year  1874  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  the  Meth- 
odists, New  Connection,  united,  forming  the  Methodist  Church 
in  Canada. 

•  The  Canadian  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  having  grown 
to  considerable  strength  and  power  again  invaded  Chatham 
and  built  what  we  now  call  the  Victoria  Ave.  Methodist 
Church  in  1877,  Wm.  Godwin  being  the  first  pastor.  At  the 
formal  opening,  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ines  of  New  York, 
sufficient  funds  were  raised  by  cash  and  subscription  to  clear 
completely  the  church  of  debt. 

To  offset  this  church,  the  Methodist  Church  of  Canada 
built  a  small  frame  church  on  Elizabeth  Street.  In  1893,  after 
the  union  of  all  Methodist  bodies  (consummated  in  July, 
1884)  under  the  name  of  the  Methodist  Church,  this  frame 
building  was  moved  down  and  placed  along  side  Victoria  Ave. 
Church,  forming  their  present  Sunday  School  hall. 

In  1903  Park  Street  Church  was  completely  renovated 
and  in  1912  a  magnificent  new  organ  was  installed. 

These  two  representative  churches  of  Methodism,  the 
Victoria  Ave.  and  Park  Street,  have,  with  the  blessing  of  God, 
continued  to  grow  and  prosper,  so  that  at  present,  the  member- 
ship of  the  former  is  600,  and  of  the  latter  1150. 

I  append  a  list  of  the  ministers  who  have  served  in  Chat- 
ham under  the  various  branches  of  the  Methodist  Church 
down  to  the  year  1846: — 

1804,  Nathan  Bangs;  1804-16,  supplied  from  Detroit; 
1817,  Elijah  Warren;  1818,  William  Jones;  1819,  Joseph  Hich- 
on,  D.  S.  Spore;  1820,  Ezra  Adams;  1821,  Ezra  Adams,  Thos. 
Demorest;  1822,  William  Slater,  James  Parker;  1823,  James 
Jackson,  William  Grif fis ;  1824,  James  Jackson,  Joseph  Mess- 
more;  1825,  George  Ferguson,  Daniel  McMullen ;  1826,  Ed- 
mund Storey;  1827;  George  Ferguson;  1828,  John  H.  Huston; 
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1829,  Richard  Phelps;  1830,  no  one  appointed;  1831,  Asabel 
Hurlburt;  1832,  no  one  appointed,  1833,  Horace  Dean; 
1834,  William  Griffis;  1835,  William  Griffis ;  1836,  William 
Griffis,  C.  B.  Goodrich  :  1837,  Stephen  Miles,  G.  R.  Sanderson; 
1838,  John  Baxter,  T.  McMullen;  1938,  John  Baxter,  James 
Milner;  1840,  John  K.  Williston,  Thos  Williams;  1841,  John 
K.  Williston,  Thos.  Williams;  1842,  Cornelius  Flummerfelt, 
Daniel  Wright;  1843,  Cornelius  Flummerfelt,  George  Young; 
1844,  Samuel  Philp,  J.  C.  Ryerson ;  1845,  Samuel  Philp,  R. 
Whiting;  1846,  W.  Willoughby,  Nathan  Axtle. 


Some  Notes  on  the  Buxton 

Settlement,  Raleigh, 

Kent  County 

By  W.  N.  Sexsmith 


There  is  perhaps  no  more  interesting  or  romantic  phase 
in  the  history  of  Kent  County,  than  the  founding  in  1849  of 
the  Buxton  Settlement  for  coloured  refugees  from  the  United 
vStates.  A  strip  of  excellent  farm  land  was  secured  by  the 
Elgin  Association  from  the  Canadian  Government,  and  the 
organization  of  the  colony  effected  under  the  direction  of  Rev. 
Wm.  King. 

The  Settlement  centered  in  Buxton  on  the  Middle  Road, 
Raleigh  Township,  and  in  length  extended  nearly  six  miles, 
with  a  width  of  three  miles.  As  originally  planned  the  farms 
were  of  50  acres  each,  and  the  house  built  upon  each  farm  was 
to  be  of  prescribed  dimensions,  viz.,  18  feet  by  24  feet,  and  12 
feet  high.  These  were  to  be  built  after  a  model  along  the 
concessions,  and  set  33  feet  from  the  road,  with  a  picket  fence 
in  front. 

An  old  directory  of  the  County  of  Kent,  published  in  1864, 
has  this  to  say  of  the  village  of  Buxton : 

"A  post  village  in  the  Township  of  Raleigh  was  laid  out 
in  1849  by  the  Rev.  Wm.  King,  who  was  the  first  post-master. 
It  contains  a  steam  grist  mill,  steam  saw-mill,  two  pearl  ash 
factories,  one  shoe  shop,  two  general  stores,  one  blacksmith 
shop,  one  wagon  shop,  and  one  cooper  shop.  Its  principal  bus- 
iness is  the  manufacture  of  staves  and  square  timber.  There 
is  a  good  school  with  an  average  attendance  of  forty  pupils, 
the  teacher,  being  Jno.  M.  Bateman.  Mails,  semi-weekly, 
from  the  east,  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays,  at  12  a.  m. ;  from  the 
west,  Mondays  and  Fridays  at  4  p.  m. — Geo.  Coutts,  Post- 
master." 

"Buxton   Mission  Church  was  builtin   1850,  size  24  feet 
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by  32  feet,  and  cost  $400.00.     Its  seating  capacity  is  200.  Rev. 
Wm.  King  is  the  Minister." 

This  is  the  description  of  a  flourishing  village,  and  affords 
striking  evidence  of  the  energy  and  ability  of  its  founder,  Mr. 
King. 

An  interesting  side  light  is  thrown  on  the  religious  life  of 
the  Bnxton  Settlement  by  the  inscription  on  the  opening  page 
of  the  Session  Book  now  in  use  in  the  Church  there.  This 
reads  as  follows: 

"The  congregation  at  Buxton  was  regularly  organized, 
June  6th,  1858,  by  ordaining  Geo.  Thomson,  Robt.  Vanvranken, 
Abraham  Broody  and  E.  Thompson,  Elders ;  and  Peter  Straith, 
Isaac  Riley,  Alfred  Hooper  and  Joseph  Lason,  Deacons.  Pre- 
vious to  its  organization  it  was  a  Mission  Station,  opened 
November  28,  1849,  under  the  care  of  the  Presbytery  of 
London.'' 

"The  Lord's  Supper  was  dispensed  for  the  first  time  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Willis.  September  15,  1851,  the  number  of  com- 
municants on  that  occasion  being  nine.  The  number  of  com- 
municants on  the  roll  when  the  congregation  was  regularly 
organized  in  June,  1858,  was  fifty-six." 

£f  The  Keot  Historical  Society  is  at  present  the  custodian 
of  the  original  Session  Book  of  the  Buxton  Congregation  the 
records  of  which  go  back  to  July  12,  1858,  and  continue  to 
July  27,  1880.  In  addition  to  much  interesting  information 
in  the  minutes  themselves,  two  documents  were  found  insert- 
ed in  the  record  which  give  some  account  of  the  work  of  Rev. 
Wm.  King  in  the  organization  and  development  of  the  Buxton 
Settlement.  The  efforts  made  by  him  in  raising  money  for 
the  erection  of  church  and  school  buildings  are  also  comment- 
ed upon,  as  is  the  disposition  of  the  funds  collected  by  him 
abroad.  These  are  in  the  form  of  two  reports  presented  in 
1880  to  the  Synod  of  London  and  Hamilton  by  the  Rev.  Jno. 
Scott  of  London,  as  convener  of  a  committee  on  Buxton 
affairs.  The  reports  were  thought  to  contain  matter  of  His- 
torical value  and  are  therefore  given  below,  in  part,  epitomiz- 
ed, in  part,  transcribed. 

The  Buxton  Settlement  was  formed  by  the  Rev.  Wm. 
King,  in  1849.  Through  his  efforts  and  the  assistance  of  sym- 
pathizing friends,  9,000  acres  of  land  were  secured  in  the 
Township  of  Raleigh,  County  of  Kent,  as  homes  for  the  colour- 
ed refugees  from  the  United  States. 
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Mr.  King,  who  was  formerly  a  slave-owner  in  Louisiana, 
manumitted  his  slaves,  brought  them  to  Canada,  and  these 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Settlement.  In  a  short  time  the 
lands  were  all  taken  up  by  coloured  settlers. 

A  Mission  was  established  for  the  benefit  of  these  set- 
tlers, and  the  Rev.  Wm.  King  was  appointed  by  the  Canadian 
Presbvterian  Church  to  take  charge  of  the  Mission.  A  church, 
and  schools  of  a  temporary  kind,  were  erected,  where  the 
adults  who  chose,  might  attend  the  means  of  grace,  and  their 
children  receive  the  blessings  of  a  Christian  education.  For 
the  support  of  the  Mission  and  Schools  a  collection  was  taken 
up  annually  in  all  the  Presbytyerian  Churches,  which  was 
known  as  the  Buxton  Mission  Fund. 

In  1857,  a  commission  from  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church 
visited  the  settlement,  and  invited  Mr.  King  to  come  to  Ireland 
and  they  would  assist  him  in  raising  funds  to  erect  suitable 
buildings  on  the  mission  premises,  as  those  in  use  were  only  of 
a  temporary  kind.  The  same  year  several  friends  from 
England  came  to  Buxton,  who  were  well  pleased  with  what 
they  saw,  but  recognized  the  necessity  of  having  better  build- 
ings, and  so  invited  him  also  to  visit  England  to  raise  funds, 
as  the  collections  taken  up  in  Canada  were  for  the  ordinary 
expenses  of  the  Mission  and  not  for  building  purposes.  These 
gentlemen  also  stated  that  a  society  was  being  formed  in 
London  called  "The  African  Aid  Society",  the  object  of  which 
was  to  form  Christian  colonies  on  the  coast  of  Africa  under 
British  Protection  to  raise  a  moral  barrier  against  the  slave 
trade.  For,  at  that  time,  notwithstandng  the  vigilance  of  the 
British  cruisers  many  slaves  were  taken  from  the  coast  of 
Africa  and  sold  in  Havannah  and  Brazil.  Lord  Churchill, 
who  was  president  of  the  Association,  requested  Mr.  King  to 
send  persons,  trained  in  the  Buxton  Mission,  to  form  the 
nuclei  of  these  Christian  settlements,  the  Society  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  those  sent  from  Canada. 

In  1859,  Mr.  King  visited  the  British  Isles,  and  during 
that  year  and  the  following  Spring,  he  collected  in  Ireland, 
England  and  Scotland,  $6,000.00,  known  as  the  Buxton  Build- 
ing Fund.  This  was  raised  solely  for  the  building  of  a  church 
and  schools,  and  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Rev.  Dr.  Wm. 
Reid,  clerk  of  Synod,  for  that  purpose. 

When  war  broke  out  in  the  United  States  in  1861,  the 
buildings  were  delayed  until  the  end  of  the  war.  In  1865, 
when  the  liberty  of  the  slaves  was  proclaimed  throughout  the 
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United  States,  the  object  for  which  the  Buxton  Mission  was 
established  no  longer  existing,  the  schools  were 
merged  into  the  common  schools  of  the  district.  The 
Mission,  too,  was  virtually  closed.  The  Buxton  Mission  Fund 
ceased  to  be  a  scheme  of  the  church,  and  the  congregation 
there  became  simply  one  of  the  aid-receiving  congregations, 
the  Missionary  drawing  part  of  his  salary  from  the  Home 
Mission  Fund. 

During  the  15  years  that  the  schools  were  in  operation, 
700  children  of  both  sexes  received  a  good  Christian  educa- 
tion. Since  that  time  they  have  nearly  all  gone  to  the  United 
States  where  a  large  field  of  usefulness  has  opened  up  for 
them.  Some  are  teachers,  some  preachers,  and  some  doctors ; 
others  are  lawyers,  and  some  members  of  Congress.  Most  of 
the  coloured  families  are  leaving  the  Settlement  and  their 
places  are  being  occupied  by  white  settlers.  It  is  probable, 
conjectures  Mr.  Scott,  that  in  a  few  years  there  will  be  few  of 
them  there. 

After  the  Mission  was  closed,  the  fund  collected  for  build- 
ing purposes  was  still  untouched.  In  1868,  the  committee 
who  had  charge  of  the  Buxton  Building  Fund  purchased  five 
acres  of  ground  and  on  it  erected  a  church  and  a  manse  at  an 
expense  of  $3,000.00.  A  balance  of  $3,000.00  still  remained, 
and,  as  the  object  for  which  the  money  had  been  raised,  viz. ; 
to  build  school  houses  for  the  Buxton  Mission,  had  ceased  to 
exist,  the  Committee,  through  one  of  its  members,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Clark,  in  1870,  invested  the  remaining  $3,000.00  in  mort- 
gages, the  interest  from  this  investment  to  be  given  to  Rev. 
Wm.  King  as  part  of  his  salary.  The  Committee  reported  to 
the  Synod  what  they  had  done,  and  received  their  approval 
On  the  death  of  William  Clarke  in  1874,  the  Rev.  Robt.  Ward- 
en took  charge  of  the  Fund  and  invested  it  injjiree  separate 
Savings  and  Loan  Societies,  Mr.  King  still  to  receive  the  in- 
terest of  the  Fund.  Mr.  Warden  reported  this  action  to  the 
General  Assembly  in  1878  and  received  the  formal  approval  of 
that  body.  In  1878,  the  Assembly  handed  the  Fund  over  to 
the  Synod  of  Hamilton  and  London,  Mr.  King  having  received 
the  interest  for  ten  years. 

In  1880,  the  Committee  entrusted  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  balance  of  the  Buxton  Building  Fund  made  the 
following  recommendation  in  regard  to  it : 

As  Mr.  King  may  consider  it  his  duty  to  remove  from 
Buxton  and  take  charge  of  other  stations  in  the  neighborhood, 
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that  the  following  be  the  disposition  of  the  Fund :  that  during 
Mr.  King's  life  time  the  interest  accruing  from  it  be  used  as 
at  present  to  supplement  his  stipend,  where  ever  in  the  Pro- 
vince of  God  he  may  be  called  to  labour;  and,  that,  at  his 
death,  it  be  merged  into  the  Aged  and  Infirm  Minister's  Fund 
of  the  Church. 

The  reason  for  this  resolution  was  given  by  Mr.  Scott, 
the  convenor  of  the  Committee,  as  follows:  That  Mr.  King 
not  only  spent  all  the  years  of  his  strength  in  promoting  the 
object  for  which  the  money  was  raised,  but  also  expended  his 
own  worldly  substance  in  furthering  the  same  object.  He 
seems  therefore  to  be  justly  entitled  to  any  benefit  which  the 
Fund  mav  afford. 
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Ouvry,  Talbot  Road,  Raleigh 

By  Miss  M.  Flewellyn 


The  Centenary  of  Ouvry's  official  settlement  was  timed 
for  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  eighteen  and  its  citizens, 
mindful  of  that,  had  some  thought  of  recalling  it  with  some 
sort  of  celebration  as  other  communities  had  done.  But  the 
supreme  and  concluding  effort  in  the  Great  World  war  had  too 
momentous  a  place  in  their  minds,  and  the  occasion  was  allow- 
ed to  pass. 

Previous  to  the  colonization  survey,  except  the  missionar- 
ies of  1639,  the  French  exploring  parties  and  the  French  set- 
tlers passing  to  Detroit  and  the  American  filibustering  parties 
in  the  war  of  1812,  few  white  men  had  passed  along  its  shores 
and  upon  its  banks.  No  regularly  organized  attempt  to  settle 
the  district  had  begun  until  the  close  of  that  war. 

The  colonization  survey  was  then  made  here  and  the  plans 
and  survey  lines  reported  to  the  Government  officials.  Before 
and  by  1817  the  Talbot  land  registers  indicate  that  a  very  de- 
finite effort  was  made  to  settle  this  section  of  the  township  of 
Raleigh.  This  year  brought  the  names  of  D'Clute,  Toll, 
Lytle,  Goulet,  Pardo,  Huffman,  Simpson,  and  many  others,  on- 
ly a  few  of  which  now  remain. 

The  colonization  survey  of  the  Talbot  Road  was  made  by 
Mahlon  Burwell,  a  resident  of  Dunwich,  who  lived  at  Pt.  Tal- 
bot, Elgin  Co.,  near  the  home  of  Col.  Thos.  Talbot.  Burwell 
surveyed  from  the  Niagara  to  the  Detroit.  He  was  the  regis- 
trar of  the  District  and  first  member  of  parliament  for  London. 
His  field  notes,  journals  and  official  letters  show  him  to  have 
been  faithful  in  the  duties  assigned  him.  These  journals  and 
field  notes  are  well  kept  in  the  department  of  surveys,  and 
such  of  his  letters  as  remain  refer  strictly  to  his  duties  in  most 
instances.  He  made  a  map  and  plan  of  Maiden  in  time  to  give 
Gen.  Proctor  when  on  his  way  to  Ft.  Maiden  during  that  war. 
Letters  to  surveyors,  Generals  and  other  officials  show  he  was 
at  Niagara  1812-1813.  In  1814  a  small  body  of  American  sol- 
diers ravaged  the  Pt.  Talbot  settlement,  and  Mahlon  Burwell 
was  carried  off  a  prisoner. 
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In  1817,  the  townships  had  organized  under  what  is  term- 
ed municipal  government.  The  Lake  Shore  here  had  no  set- 
tlers evidently  and  no  official  recognition  is  taken  of  it  until 
1820.  In  that  year,  Wm.  Sterling,  a  resident  of  the  River,  en- 
tered into  the  minute  book  of  the  year,  a  census  of  Talbot 
Road,  with  Raleigh,  Tilbury,  and  Romney  along  this  road  in- 
cluded This  census  has  heads  of  families  male  and  female, 
boys  and  girls  over  and  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  hired 
help.  The  following  is  the  census  with  the  names  of  the 
heads : 

Solomon  Shepley,  Robert  Thompson,  Nathan  Flater, 
Sam  Watson,  Sam  Williams,  William  Wedge, 
Joseph  Phillips.  Jacob  Cliensmith,  Samuel  Pardo,  Dan- 
iel Tume,  Cylio  Brush,  Robert  Hughson,  Richard  D'Clute,  Jas. 
Price,  Fred  Flater,  Philip  Toll,  Geo.  Flater,  David  Huffman, 
jean  Goulet  (Frs.)  Jas.  Giffin,  Geo.  Hughson,  Robert  Hugh- 
son,  Abraham  Chapman,  Geo.  Rankin,  John  McDonald,  Pet- 
er Simpson,  Widow  Willin,  James  Heward,  John  Lighton. 
Thos.  Jackson,  John  Jackson,  Thos.  Jackson,  (Jr.)  ;  Benjamin 
Baldwin,  Apthina  Baldwin,  Geo.  Thompson,  James  Stewart, 
Ed.  Butler,  John  Commoford,  John  Edward,  Wm.  Pierson, 
Robt.  Coatsworth,  Samuel  Wickwire,  Morris  Mosey,  Peter 
Renwick,  David  Clark— (Signed).  Wm.  Sterling,  Clerk. 

Family  names  'entered  48,  men,  57;  women,  32;  Boys  (15 
years)  7;  Girls,  (15)  5;  Boys  (under)  32;  Girls  5;  (under)  37; 
hired  help  (6  males). 

The  power  of  the  Municipalities  under  the  Common 
School  Act  of  1841  permitted  the  residents  to  form  school  dis- 
tricts. The  council  consisted  then  of  the  Western  District 
Council.  Under  the  law  of  the  United  Provinces  of  Canada 
action  was  taken  to  have  these  school  districts  formed.  The 
minute  book  of  the  Township  of  Raleigh  has  the  following  in 
regard  to  the  first  municipal  school  in  Ouvry : — 

"A  meeting  of  the  Common  School  Commissioners  for  the 
Township  of  Raleigh  convened  at  the  house  of  Wm.  White, 
Middle  Road,  22nd,  January  1842.  This  was  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  number  of  school  children  in  the  township 
and  to  divide  the  said  Township  into  school  districts  and 
choose  and  recommend  the  same  to  the  Western  District 
Council  at  its  first  meeting  for  adoption." 
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Councillor  Joseph  Smith  in  the  Western  District  Council 
at  Sandwich  as  the  representative  of  Raleigh,  soon  carried 
tnese  instructions  out,  and  thirteen  school  districts  were  form- 
ed in  the  Township  by  his  council  February  22nd.  1842. 

The  selection  of  a  site  for  schools  and  the  erection  of  a 
tuilding  for  teach  was  the  next  step  and  the  minute  book  of  the 
day  shows  this  record: — 

"At  a  meeting  held  at  the  home  of  Mr.  John  Morrison 
March  7,  1842,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  sites  for  school 
houses  in  the  different  school  districts  throughout  the  town- 
ship: Present — Solomon  Shepley,  George  Harvey,  James 
Holmes,  Edwin  Larwill  and  James  W.  Lytle,  (chairman),  it 
was  agreed  and  ordered  by  the  Commissioners  that  the  sites 
for  the  school  houses  in  the  different  school  districts  should  be 
chosen." 

This  is  the  official  record  of  the  establishment  of  the  first 
municipal  school  in  the  Ouvry  district.  This  school  was  then 
continued  under  the  Western  District  Council  until  that  body 
was  abolished  in  1849.  The  present  building  was  erected  in 
1853.  The  minute  books  of  Ouvry  School  together  with  the 
registers  thereof,  are  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Jas.  Goulet,  the  sec- 
retary. 

Ouvry  has  had  these  different  official  designations: — 
Erieus,  Dealtown,  and  Ouvry,  Erieus  comes  from  the  Indian 
''Eriali"  meaning  "eat,"  and  from  which  the  name  of  the  lake, 
through  the  French  is  derived.  It  was  established  in  1831  of- 
ficially, and  no  doubt  some  years  before  by  Col.  Jas.  W.  Little, 
v/ho  was  the  first  and  only  postmaster  as  well  as  the  chief  mili- 
tary man,  storekeeper  of  the  District.  Dealtown  was  named 
after  Deal,  England,  and  was  established  on  the  Sandison  pro- 
perty, at  the  closing  up  of  Erieus  about  1850.  Joseph  Smith, 
tne  owner  of  the  Sandison  farm,  was  the  first  postmaster. 

Ouvry  was  established  in  1876  and  Mr.  Wheeler  D'Clute 
was  the  first  postmaster.  Dealtown  had  been  moved  up  to  the 
Tilbury  front,  then  back  to  the  Lambert  place.  But  Ouvry 
citizens  wished  a  more  convenient  postal  centre.  The  petition 
to  the  postal  authorities  asked  that  Erieus  be  restored  but  the 
Geographic  Board  gave  the  name  of  Ouvry,  to  prevent  confusj 
ion. 


The  Caledonia  Settlement 

Chatham  Township 

By  T.   D.   NIVEN 


In  the  midst  of  a  farm  less  than  seven  miles  north  from 
the  maple-embowered  town  of  Chatham  on  the  winding  and 
picturesque  Thames,  there  rises  abruptly  from  the  expanse  of 
fields,  monotonously  level  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  a  pine- 
clad  knoll  probably  three  acres  in  extent.  This  is  the  quaint 
"Mac  Vicar  Necropolis",  as  it  is  known  in  the  deed  of  convey- 
ance, taking  its  name  from  the  sturdy  pioneer  of  that  name  and 
original  occupant  of  the  farm,  who  over  80  years  ago  donated 
the  plot  in  perpetuity  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  consecrat- 
ed. This  plot  is  known  also  as  the  "Scottish  graveyard"  be- 
cause the  community  in  which  it  stands  was  at  one  time  almost 
exclusively  Scottish,  as  the  names  on  the  tombstones  indicate. 
Here,  in  a  quiet  almost  oppressive,  the  forefathers  of  the  set- 
tlement sleep,  while,  literally,  their  works  do  follow  them  in 
the  broad  expanse  of  smiling  cultivated  fields,  the  orchards 
and  the  modern  dwellings  and  farm  buildings.  In  this  hal- 
lowed and  retired  spot  at  least  two  generations  are  laid ;  first, 
the  plucky  pioneers,  who  after  traversing  4,000  miles  of  sea 
and  land,  assailed  and  conquered  the  savage  wilderness;  then 
many  of  the  sons  and  daughters  who  inherited  the  wealth 
cieated  by  their  indomitable  "forbears."  Here  no  sound  is 
heard  save  the  weird  wail  drawn  from  the  pines  by  the  pass- 
ing breeze ;  the  voice  of  the  farmer  as  he  drives  his  team  afield ; 
or  his  song  as  at  the  peep  of  dawn,  he  "brushes  with  hasty 
steps  the  dew  away  to  meet  the  sun  upon  the  upland  lawn." 
Here  Gray  might  have  mused  and  conceived  his  deathless 
"Elegy." 

Here  side  by  side  repose  Highland  and  Lowland,  Celt  and 
Sassenach,  their  mundane  feuds  forgotten  and  their  dust  ming- 
ling in  peace — men  and  women  who  in  life  differed  diametric- 
ally in  matters  of  business,  politics  and  the  church,  or  who  for 
reasons  of  race  and  religion,  were  temporarily  severed  by  pre- 
judices and  antipathies  carried  from  the  old  land  and  perpetu- 
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ated,  with  lessening  force  perhaps,  in  the  new.  In  the  resur- 
rection morn  shall  these  differences  be  renewed,  or  shall  the 
human  frailties  of  these  simple  pioneers  have  been  sublimated 
and  purged  by  the  alchemy  of  the  grave  ?  Let  the  metaphysi- 
cian answer. 

Here  on  the  "frail  memorials  •erected  nigh,"  may  be  seen 
such  names  as  Robertson,  Simpson,  Buist,  Wallace,  Graham, 
Forsyth,  Duncan,  Davidson,  Gray,  Scott,  Hendry,  Johnstone, 
Richmond,  Moir,  Brodie,  Stark,  Bell,  Millar  and  Noble,  betok- 
ening a  Lowland  and  Anglo-Saxon  birth  or  extraction ;  while 
there  ate  such  names  as  Mac  Vicar,  McTavish,  McKerrall,  Mc- 
Kay, McLeod,  McColl,  McNaughton,  Mclntosh,  McNeilage, 
Niven,  McNabb,  Mclsaacs,  McMillan,  Angus,  Campbell,  Cum- 
ming,  McGeachy,  McNess,  Cameron,  McWilliams  and  Ross, 
as  surely  indicating  a  Highland  and  Celtic  birth  or  descent, 
differing  widely  in  race  and  language,  though  for  the  most 
part  professing  the  same  religion  and  mingling  as  devout  mem- 
bers of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  It  is  a  notable  fact  that  the 
majority  of  Gaelic-speaking  people  who  settled  here  came  from 
Argyle,  most  of  them  having  been  tenants  of  the  Duke  of  that 
ilk.  Here,  however,  released  from  the  paternal  despotism  of 
that  curious  mixture  of  landlord  and  savant,  these  settlers  de- 
veloped a  remarkable  independence  of  character,  with  a  con- 
spicuous contempt  for  caste,  recalling  with  keen  amusement 
the  days  when  the  failure  to  doff  a  bonnet  to  "the  Lord  our 
God  his  grace"  was  almost  a  capital  offense — in  a  business 
sense,  at  least. 

A  gunshot  from  the  graveyard  stood  the  first  church  erect- 
ed by  the  Scottish  worshippers,  its  site  being  given  by  the  gen- 
erous donor  who  bestowed  the  land  for  burial  purposes.  This 
building,  however,  no  longer  serves  the  sacred  uses  of  worship. 
In  1878  it  was  replaced  by  a  more  modern  and  pretentious 
edifice  and  now  does  humble  duty  as  a  carriage-house,  while 
its  bell  calls  to  a  table  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  merely  phy- 
sical man. 

The  ground  for  the  graveyard  was  given  by  John  Mac- 
Vicar,  who  with  a  family  of  ten  left  Dunglass,  Argyle,  in  1835 
and  after  a  short  residence  at  Darlington,  east  of  Toronto, 
settled  here  on  a  lot  of  200  acres,  most  of  which  was  then  low 
and  swampy,  although  now  among  the  best  farming  land  in 
this  garden  of  the  west,  rendered  arable  by  government  drain- 
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age.  The  origin  of  the  "Necropolis"  is  interesting.  Shortly 
after  taking  possession  Mr.  MacVicar  in  course  of  a  ramble 
over  his  land,  then  a  dense  forest,  discovered  a  sand  knoll 
whose  crown  rose  about  ten  feet  above  the  common  level. 
"Here  my  bones  shall  lie,"  he  exclaimed  to  some  friends  who 
accompanied  him,  apparently  at  once  conceiving  the  idea  of 
dedicating  his  discovery  to  the  purpose  of  a  burial  place.  It 
was  fated,  however,  that  the  virgin  soil  should  first  be  broken, 
in  less  than  two  years,  to  receive  the  remains  of  a  cherished 
son,  and  in  14  years  there  were  three  gaps  in  the  family  that 
left  Argyle,  while  the  head  of  the  family  himself  passed  to  his 
rest  four  years  later.  The  first  trees  on  the  knoll  were  felled 
by  Mr.  MacVicar,  assisted  by  a  near  neighbor,  also  an  Argyle 
man,  named  Duncan  McNaughton. 

While  the  plot,  after  its  informal  dedication,  continued  to 
be  used  as  a  cemetery  it  was  not  until  22  years  after  this  or 
in  1857,  that  the  parcel  was  properly  conveyed  to  the  church 
as  such  and  given  over  to  the  management  of  a  trust.  The 
title  deed  is  a  voluminous  and  verbose  document  and  might 
have  served  to  convey  a  continent  in  its  length  and  sonorous 
solemnity.  An  extract  from  this  instrument  will  reveal  the 
mind  of  the  donor,  Mrs.  Janet  MacVicar,  who  thus  gave  effect 
to  the  will  and  purpose  of  her  deceased  husband. 

"That  the  said  parcel  of  land  hereby  conveyed  shall 
be  known  by  the  name  of  and  be  called  the  MacVicar 
Necropolis;  shall  be  for  the  burial  purposes  of  the  pro- 
testant  inhabitants  of  the  said  township  of  Chatham,  and 
for  any  other  Protestants  to  whom  the  privilege  of  bury- 
ing their  dead  herein  shall  be  from  time  to  time,  by  the 
said  trustees  and  their  successors,  granted  or  conceded. 

"That  it  shall  be  competent  for  said  trustees,  and 
their  successors,  from  time  to  time,  to  be  guided  by  their 
conscience  and  Christian  principles  in  excluding  negroes 
from  the  privilege  of  burying  their  dead  in  the  said  Mac- 
Vicar  Necropolis. 

"That  the  said  trustees  shall  have  no  power  to  alter 
the  general  plan  of  said  MacVicar  Necropolis  so  as  to  in- 
terfere with  the  graves  or  plots  occupied  or  to  be  occu- 
pied. 
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"That  the  said  trustees  and  their  successors  shall 
have  power  from  time  to  time  to  alter  plots  and  to  exe- 
cute deeds  or  conveyances  for  the  same,  for  such  consid- 
eration or  sum  of  money  as  to  the  said  trustees  and  their 
successors,  may  seem  proper. 

"That  for  each  corpse  buried  in  said  Mac  Vicar  Necro- 
polis the  said  trustees  and  their  successors  shall  be  entit- 
led to  demand  and  receive  from  the  relatives  or  represent- 
atives of  the  deceased  the  sum  of  one  dollar. 

"That  the  said  trustees  of  the  said  parties  of  the  sec- 
ond part  shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  five  years  hence- 
forth; that  the  successors  shall  be  appointed  by  ballot  by 
all  persons  (adults)  burying  their  dead  in  said  MacVicar 
Necropolis ;  that  at  every  such  election  the  person  or  per- 
sons shall  be  held  to  be  duly  elected  who  shall  have  re- 
ceived a  majority  of  votes  of  the  parties  entitled  to  vote 
present,  and  of  those  entitled  to  vote  communicating  their 
votes  by  letter.  That  no  person  shall  be  eligible  for  the 
office  of  trustee,  who  is  not  a  Protestant  and  a  resident 
householder  in  the  Township  of  Chatham. 

"That  in  the  event  of  surviving  or  remaining  trustees 
failing  to  have  the  vacancy  in  said  trusteeship  filled  up 
according  to  the  above  mentioned  provisions  and  condi 
tions  in  that  behalf  herein  before  mentioned  until  three 
such  vacancies  exist  at  one  time,  then  and  thence  for- 
ward forever  the  said  MacVicar  Necropolis  shall  belong 
and  be  subject  in  all  things  to  the  control  of  and  manage- 
ment of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada." 

It  would  appear  from  an  ancient  map  of  the  Necropolis 
that  the  "conscientious  scruples  and  Christian  principles"  of 
the  trust  did  not  prompt  the  drawing  of  a  color  line,  one  of 
the  earliest  interments  being  that  of  a  negro  lad  named  But- 
ber,  but  no  stone  marks  the  spot,  as  the  mourners  were  too 
poor  even  to  pay  the  nominal  burial  fee  exacted,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  erecting  a  monument. 

The  first  board  of  trustees  following  organization  were 
James  McKay,  Duncan  Campbell,  Duncan  MacVicar,  George 
Duncan  and  John  Buist,  all  of  whom  are  long  passed  away. 
The  first  three  were  all  men  of  Argyle.  Mr.  Buist  came  from 
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Edinburgh  and  Mr.  Duncan,  a  retired  sea  captain,  from  some 
Lowland  town  in  Scotland. 

The  district  is  in  a  sense  classic  as  being  the  nursery  of 
two  men  destined  to  distinguish  themselves  as  divines  and 
educators  on  both  sides  of  the  national  boundary.  Here  grew 
to  young  manhood  Drs.  Donald  and  Malcolm  MacVicar.  The 
former  died  at  the  close  of  1902  and  the  latter  in  the  early  sum- 
mer of  1904.  They  began  life  by  helping  their  father  to  clear 
out  the  forest,  but  while  wielding  the  pioneer's  axe  their  tastes 
and  ambitions  took  another  direction.  The  schoolmaster  had 
not  yet  gone  abroad  in  this  tract,  but  the  budding  aspirations 
of  the  twain  were  fostered  and  their  intellects  trained  by  the 
aid  of  an  elder  brother,  Duncan,  a  product  of  the  Scottish  par- 
ish school  and  a  man  of  fair  educational  attainments.  Their 
tutor  in  the  classics  was  Dr.  A.  McColl,  of  Chatham,  for  whom 
the  young  men  conceived  a  sentiment  akin  to  veneration. 
After  the  day's  work  was  done  the  lads,  prone  on  their  stom- 
achs on  the  broad  hearth,  the  fire  fed  by  chips  from  the  wood 
pile  (for  candles  even  were  luxuries  then)  these  two  students 
pored  over  their  books  and  prepared  themselves  for  matricula- 
tion at  Toronto.  In  due  time  both  were  graduated,  standing 
well  in  their  examinations.  Both  men  had  a  strong  predilec- 
tion for  the  pulpit,  but  later  found  their  true  vocation  in 
teaching. 

After  a  short  but  brilliant  career  in  the  ministry,  Donald 
was  offered  and  accepted  the  principalship  of  the  Presbyterian 
college  at  Montreal,  and  died  literally  in  harness.  Malcolm, 
who  joined  the  Baptist  church,  was  the  first  chancellor  of  Mc- 
Master  university  at  Toronto,  but  later  passed  to  the  United 
States,  where  he  successively  occupied  first  positions  in  edu- 
cational institutions  in  the  republic,  two  of  these  being  the 
principalship  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Potsdam,  N.  Y., 
and  at  Ypsilanti,  Michigan.  Both  men  had  a  genius  for  ma- 
thematics and  for  special  achievements  in  this  subject  McGill 
university  conferred  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  on  Donald,  already 
holding  the  degrees  of  B.  A.  and  D.  D.  Malcolm  was  the  in- 
ventor of  an  improved  globe  and  of  some  philosophic  appara- 
tus, which  earned  him  honorable  mention  among  American 
educators. 

Another  distinguished  son  of  this  settlement  was  Rev.  A. 
B.  Simpson,  at  the  head  of  the  Christian  and  Missionary  Alii- 
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ance  of  New  York,  whose  endeavor  covered  the  continent  and 
extended  even  to  Asia  and  Africa.  Mr.  Simpson  edited  and 
published  the  Missionary  Alliance,  a  weekly  organ  and  the 
college  turned  out  nearly  200  graduates  annually.  Mr.  Simp- 
son was  famed  for  his  advocacy  of  the  prayer  cure  as  well  as 
his  marvellous  ability  to  draw  money  from  his  audiences  for 
missionary  purposes.  So  potent  were  his  pleas  that  his  audi- 
ences hastened  not  only  to  drop  their  loose  change  into  the  plate 
but  cast  their  watches  and  jewelry  into  the  heap,  some  of  his 
collections  exceeding  $5000  in  one  day.  He  died  a  few  months 
ago  in  New  York.  There  was  only  one  family  of  Simpsons 
among  the  early  settlers  of  this  tract,  and  several  of  the  second 
generation  rest  in  the  MacVicar  Necropolis,  among  them  be- 
ing Rev.  W.  H.  Simpson,  a  brother  of  the  famous  New  York 
divine.  Miss  Simpson,  a  sister,  resides  in  Chatham. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  sketch  to  deal  with  the  general 
life  of  the  Scottish  settlement.  It  would  be  a  labor  of  love  and 
reverence  for  me,  but  I  am  not  now  equal  to  so  large  and  im- 
portant a  task.  Although  I  knew  several  of  the  pioneers,  and 
many  of  the  second  and  even  of  the  third  generation  of  the  dis- 
trict, my  association  with  them  was  too  brief  and,  in  later 
years,  intermittent  to  qualify  me  for  the  office  of  historian. 
Forty  years  ago  I  could  have  essayed  the  work  with  fair  hope 
on  success.  At  that  date  many  of  the  second  generation  were 
alive,  and  in  possession  of  first  hand  information  regarding 
the  life  of  the  settlement.  A  touch  of  one  of  those  vanished 
hands  would  lend  life,  coherency  and  substance  to  my  fading 
and  fragmentary  memories.  Some  of  this  generation  survive 
in  such  families  as  the  Mac  Vicars,  Simpsons,  McNaughtons, 
McKays,  Forsyths,  McKerralls  and  Cummings,  but  many  of 
them  are  scattered  far  and  wide,  and  the  majority  of  those  who 
reside  in  or  near  the  county  have  been  too  long  out  of  touch 
with  the  early  life  of  the  Scottish  settlement  to  render  them  of 
much  real  service  as  <reminiscents.  However,  I  must  grateful- 
ly acknowledge  the  receipt  of  valuable  assistance  in  my  re- 
search from  Margaret  and  James  McNaughton,  Mrs.  R.  C. 
Hoig,  Miss  Sarah  McKerrall  and  Sheriff  Gemmill.  Neverthe- 
less, with  a  sentiment  of  sorrow  I  must  conclude  that  this  his- 
tory cannot  now  be  written  as  it  deserves.  The  details  from 
which  could  be  constructed  a  deeply  interesting  and  inspiring 
chronicle  of  struggle  with  nature  have  died  with  their  indomi- 
table owners. 
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"The  short  and  simple  annals"  of  these  Scottish  exiles 
would  make  a  bulky  and  fascinating  volume,  but  they  are  lost 
for  the  lack  of  a  timely  and  competent  historian.  The  remark 
of  a  settler  long  since  gone  to  his  reward  is  worth  repetition 
as  throwing  a  flashlight  on  the  rigors  of  life  in  the  wilderness. 
He  said  that  it  was  no  uncommon  experience  to  consume  a 
long  summer  day  in  hauling  a  load  of  produce  to  Chatham,  dis- 
tant only  eight  miles  from  his  farm  as  the  crow  flies.  The 
only  road  was  a  blazed  trail  involving  a  long  detour  to  avoid 
the  swamps,  which  made  the  distance  probably  24  miles,  with 
all  the  difficulties  incident  to  a  journey  over  a  forest  road. 
The  journey  would  be  begun  as  the  sun  peeped  over  the  tree- 
tops  in  front  and  end  as  the  sun  sank  in  the  rear. 

It  seems  incredible,  but  I  was  assured  that  in  the  very 
early  days  of  the  settlement,  flour  was  carried  on  foot  from 
Amherstburg.  Later  it  was  brought  from  Detroit  by  row- 
boat,  the  round  journey  requiring  at  least  two  weeks.  The 
time  occupied  in  the  journey  by  foot  with  a  back  load  of  flour 
my  informant  did  not  state.. 

The  character  of  these  people  made  a  profound  and  indel- 
ible impression  upon  me.  I  was  attracted  irresistibly  by  their 
grave  gentle  courtesy,  their  dignity,  their  hospitality,  their  fine 
social  qualities  and  their  probity,  due  to  the  deeply  religious 
instinct  that  stimulated  and  leavened  their  whole  life. 

It  seems  proper  to  make  some  particular  mention  of  a  few 
p<  the  families  who  entered  this  township  and  in  the  face  of 
incredible  discouragements  hewed  out  homes  for  themselves, 
planting  there  the  civilization  of  the  land  they  had  left  and 
creating  a  dynamic  centre  of  social  and  religious  influence.  It 
cannot  be  invidious  to  begin  with  the  Mac  Vicars,  who  were 
among  the  very  earliest  settlers  in  the  district,  and  who,  be- 
cause of  their  initiative,  energy  and  resource  in  attacking  the 
problems  incident  to  a  pioneer  existence,  were  readily  accord- 
ed a  leading  position  in  the  infant  community,  a  distinction 
that  was  amply  justified  in  later  years. 

On  their  way  west  the  family,  consisting  of  John  and  Jan- 
et MacVicar  with  ten  children,  tarried  at  Darlington  with  a 
Mr.  McTavish,  a  relative,  while  Duncan,  the  oldest  son,  aged 
nineteen,  pushed  on  as  prospector  and,  for  reasons  that  to  him 
seemed  sufficient,  arranged  for  settlement  in  the  4th  conces- 
sion between  Caledonia  and  Centre  lines.  Before  the  family 
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started  from  Darlington,  the  eleventh  and  last  child  Eliza  was 
born  and  when  she  grew  to  womanhood  became  the  wife  of 
Donald  Guthrie,  K.  C.,  of  Guelph,  father  of  Hon.  Hugh  Guth- 
rie,  noted  criminal  lawyer,  and  M.  P.  for  South  Wellington. 

Among  all  with  whom  I  have  conversed  over  a  period  of  ful- 
ly forty  years  I  have  found  perfect  unanimity  as  to  the  person- 
ality of  John  Mac  Vicar.  He  was  a  man  of  singular  transpar- 
ency of  character,  serene  of  temper,  gentle  and  unselfish.  It 
might  be  said  with  Goldsmith  that 

"A  man  he  was  to  all  the  country  dear,"  and  that  even 
"his  failings  leaned  to  virtue's  side."  He  died  in  1853  at  the 
age  of  68. 

The  devoted  partner  of  his  life  in  the  wild  was  Janet  Mc- 
Tavish,  a  sister  of  Duncan  McTavish,  a  wealthy  Argyle  farm- 
er, who  some  years  later  purchased  a  cleared  farm  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Thames,  just  below  the  town  of  Chatham.  At  the 
homestead  still  reside  Misses  Elizabeth  and  Margaret  McTav- 
ish, daughters  of  the  pioneer  settler.  Mrs.  Hugh  (Mary)  Mc- 
Kerrall,  who  died  in  Chatham  recently,  was  another  daughter, 
Mrs.  John  MacVicar  died  in  1882  at  the  home  of  her  daughter, 
the  late  Mrs.  Donald  Guthrie,  Guelph,  at  the  age  of  91.  She 
has  always  been  spoken  of  as  a  woman  of  marked  individual- 
ity, vigorous  intellect  and  as  a  devoted  churchwoman,  with 
all  that  high  sense  of  justice  that  distinguished  her  husband. 

That  there  were  three  students  in  the  family  is  a  fact  that 
has  almost  faded  from  local  memory.  Hugh  joined  his  brothers 
Donald  and  Malcolm  in  preparation  for  college,  but  he  became 
ill  and  died  in  1849  at  the  age  of  22.  The  last  survivor  of  the 
original  line  of  eleven,  Miss  Helen  MacVicar,  died  in  1906  at 
the  home  in  Chatham  of  Mrs.  Richard  Smith,  a  daughter  of 
Mrs.  Mary  MacVicar  McCoig,  third  daughter  of  John  MacVic- 
ar. The  only  representative  of  the  MacVicar  family  now  in 
Chatham,  is  Mrs.  R.  G.  Hoig,  another  daughter  of  Mrs.  Mc- 
Coig. Neil  McCoig,  a  brother,  lives  in  Walkerville,  and  James 
Duncan  who  for  many  years  was  a  teacher  in  Windsor,  dying 
there  a  few  years  ago,  was  a  son  of  Janet  the  eldest  of  the  elev- 
en, who  married  James  Duncan,  merchant  and  postmaster  in 
Thamesville. 

Duncan,  the  eldest  son  of  John  MacVicar,  aid  of  the  am- 
bitious trio  of  students,  in  their  preparation  for  a  professional 
career  was  a  man  of  great  force  of  character.  He  was  a  born 
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leader  of  men  and  always  first  in  any  movement  touching  the 
social,  civil,  religious  and  educational  welfare  of  his  district. 
With  the  departure  or  death  of  all  his  brothers,  the  cultivation 
of  the  homestead  devolved  on  him  and  his  advanced  methods 
were  a  model  for  his  neighbors.  He  was  a  rigid  diciplinarian 
on  the  farm  in  all  that  pertained  to  order,  neatness  and  punc- 
tuality in  the  performance  of  duty,  and  carried  into  all  his  op- 
erations something  of  the  spirit  of  the  martinet.  In  1872,  his 
wife  Elizabeth  Duncan,  of  Thamesville,  died,  after  which  he 
retired,  leasing  his  farm  to  Alexander  Forsyth,  who  that  year 
had  wedded  his  eldest  daughter  Jean.  He  went  at  once  to  the 
Northwest,  taking  with  him  his  sons  Duncan  and  James,  and 
joined  his  two  eldest  sons,  John  and  George,  already  in  Win- 
nipeg. He  returned  about  the  close  of  1876  leaving  his  son 
James  at  school  in  Winnipeg. 

In  1878  Mr.  Mac  Vicar  married  Miss  Cudmore  of  Chatham, 
purchased  a  home  on  Park  Street  and  died  there  in  1883,  aged 
68.  Out  of  Duncan's  family  of  nine  only  two  survive — John, 
the  second  son,  in  Vancouver,  and  James,  the  youngest  in 
Royal  Oak,  Michigan.  George  the  third  son,  amassed  a  con- 
siderable fortune  during  the  boom  in  the  northwest,  but  lost  it 
again  a  few  years  later,  when  values  shrank  almost  to  zero. 
He  died  in  Winnipeg.  Jessie,  Mrs.  A.  Blackburn,  the  second 
daughter  of  Duncan,  died  in  Washington  state,  and  her  sur- 
viving sons  are  prominent  business  men  in  northern  California. 

Duncan  MacVicar  with  his  tireless  energy  and  fine  faculty 
of  organization  filled  a  place  of  high  use  in  the  life  and  devel- 
opment of  the  settlement.  He  was  the  leading  spirit  in  the 
movement  to  erect  a  new  house  of  worship  to  replace  the  old 
structure  which  stood  on  a  corner  of  the  farm  on  land  given  by 
bis  father.  The  choice  of  a  site  opened  a  breach  in  the  congre- 
gation that  was  not  healed  for  many  years  and  the  dispute, 
which  began  in  the  early  seventies  was  long  before  the  Chat- 
ham presbytery  for  adjudication.  The  leaders  of  the  opposing 
parties  were  Duncan  MacVicar  and  James  Simpson.  The 
presbytery  approved  a  site  on  the  Centre  road  in  the  6th  con- 
cession and  in  1878  Knox  Church  was  erected  there  and  dedi- 
cated in  due  time  by  the  late  Prof.  Maclaren  of  Knox  College. 
The  Simpson  party,  however,  with  a  fatal  determination  to 
"gang  their  ain  gate". built  Chalmers  church  on  the  fifth  con- 
cession on  the  Caledonia  Road.  The  attempt  to  maintain  two 
churches,  however,  brought  financial  stress  and  a  desire  for 
re-union,  which  was  effected  after  some  fifteen  years  of  separ- 
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ation.  Rev.  John  Battisby  of  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Chatham, 
was  guide,  philosopher  and  friend  to  the  Knox  congregation 
during  the  transition  period  and  saw  them  established  in  their 
new  home  with  the  usual  ceremonies  and  social  demonstra- 
tions. The  re-united  congregations  now  worship  in  Chalmers 
and  Knox  was  sold  to  the  Baptists.  For  many  years  in  the  old 
church  Rev.  Angus  McColl  ministered  to  the  congregation, 
weekly  in  the  afternoon,  but  through  advancing  age  and  press 
of  work  in  his  own  congregation  in  Chatham  he  was  obliged  to 
abandon  the  Darrell  charge  and  preached  a  touching  farewell 
sermon  in  the  summer  of  1877.  The  bond  between  Mr.  McColl 
and  the  people  of  the  Mac  Vicar  settlement  was  one  of  sincere 
affection  and  deep  mutual  respect.  At  his  approaching  end  he 
expressed  a  desire  that  his  remains  should  rest  in  the  hallowed 
ground  where  lay  the  dust  of  many  cherished  friends  and  fel- 
low-country men.  His  family  acceded  to  his  wish,  and  accord- 
ing to  his  own  explicit  direction  he  was  buried  at  sunrise,  the 
late  Mr.  Hoon  and  a  few  devoted  admirers  being  present  to 
render  their  last  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  beloved  friend  and 
pastor.  Mr.  McColl  died  on  March  25,  1901.  Mrs.  McColl 
did  not  long  survive  him,  dying  in  October  1905,  the  same 
singular  procedure  being  observed  in  her  case. 

Reverting  briefly  to  the  family  of  Duncan  MacVicar,  it  is 
proper  to  mention  that  James  was  entered  as  a  cadet  at  the 
Royal  Military  college  at  Kingston,  but  he  did  not  finish  his 
course.  He  joined  a  government  surveying  party  in  1882  and 
was  in  the  northwest  in  1885,  when  the  Riel  rebellion  broke 
out.  He  joined  the  volunteers  raised  to  crush  that  revolt,  and 
was  present  at  the  decisive  battle  of  Batoche,  when  Riel  was 
captured. 

Strict  equity  would  require  that  none  of  the  pioneer  Scot- 
tish families  should  be  left  out  of  this  slketch,  but  the  inclusion 
of  all  is  impossible,  not  only  because  of  the  space  limit  impos- 
ed on  me,  but,  as  I  have  already  indicated,  because  I  am  not  in 
possession  of  the  mass  of  detail  necessary  to  produce  such  a 
history.  The  collection  of  materials  necessary  for  such  a  task 
should  have  been  begun  forty  years  ago,  and  recovery  and  col- 
lation are  not  now  possible.  At  best  any  narrative  must  be 
fragmentary,  with  some  foundation  of  tradition  and  hearsay 
merely.  I  must  confine  my  attention  to  a  very  few  of  the  fam- 
ilies who  by  their  distinctive  personality  impressed  the  life  of 
the  community,  and  the  many  disabilities  under  which  I  labor 
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must  be  my  apology  to  the  descendants  of  the  worthy  many 
who  are  necessarily  omitted. 

The  families  who  blazed  the  way  from  far  Argyle  to  Chat- 
ham township  were  three — MacVicars,  McNaughton  and  Mc- 
Kays. They  came,  they  saw  and  in  a  few  years  they  conquer- 
ed. What  they  saw  and  what  they  suffered,  what  travail  of 
soul  and  body  they  endured  until  they  routed  the  forces  array- 
ed against  them,  converting  a  forbidding  wilderness,  much  of  it 
sunk  in  swamp,  into  fruitful  fields  and  orchards,  dotted  with 
homes  humble,  but  convenient  and  filled  with  content,  we  can 
know  only  in  small  part.  The  great  remainder  is  and  must  re- 
main to  us  a  sealed  book.  Could  we  be  privileged  to  read  the 
story  of  the  inner  life  of  these  people  on  the  printed  page  or 
hear  it  from  their  own  lips  we  should  find  it  in  truth,  in  beauty 
and  in  romance  infinitely  beyond  the  finest  fiction,  for  it  has 
been  truly  said  that  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction.  Some 
glimpses  I  had  into  this  life  in  my  brief  association  with  a  few 
of  the  pioneers,  and  they  are  among  my  most  cherished  and 
humbling  memories — humbling  because  it  appears  to  me  that 
in  some  respects  the  people  of  today  are  pigmies  in  courage 
and  virtue  and  accomplishment  in  comparison  with  the  men 
and  women  of  the  generation  of  which  I  essay  to  write.  Of 
the  quality  of  the  life  they  lived  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  they 
emerged  from  it  enobled  and  purified  as  by  fire.  They  lived 
in  constant  and  loving  communion  with  nature  under  the  open 
heaven  and  in  the  primeval  forest.  Who  among  us  have  not 
experienced  a  sense  of  awe  as  we  trod  the  solemn  and  solitary 
aisles  of  the  virgin  woodland  and  instinctively  worshipped  in 
God's  own  cathedral?  Very  early  in  the  world's  historical 
period  we  find  worship  associated  with  the  forest,  and  the 
groves  were  the  first  sanctuaries. 

Next  in  my  consideration  come  the  McNaughtons  because 
at  various  periods  since  early  days  I  enjoyed  occasional  inter- 
course with  several  members  of  two  generations  of  the  family. 
Duncan  was  the  pioneer,  reaching  the  settlement  in  1836,  the 
year  after  John  Mac  Vicar.  Later  his  father  and  mother  and 
several  brothers  arrived,  among  them  being  Neil  and  Dugald, 
with  whom  I  did  not  enjoy  acquaintance.  Mr.  McNaughton 
settled  on  lot  11  in  the  5th  concession  of  Chatham  township, 
directly  across  the  road  from  John  MacVicar,  who  occupied 
lot  11  in  the  4th  con.  Mr.  McNaughton  not  only  cleared  his 
own  lot  but  the  adjoining  lot  10,  which  passed  to  Neil  and  later 
to  Dugald.. 
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Mr.  McNaughton  served  in  the  rebellion  of  1837-9,  being  a 
member  of  the  regiment  raised  by  Col.  Bell  of  Chatham,  grand- 
father of  Edwin  Bell,  barrister,  now  secretary  of  the  Law  So- 
ciety at  Toronto.  Again  at  the  time  of  the  Fenian  raids  in 
1366  Mr.  McNaughton  gave  further  proof  of  his  patriotism  by 
raising  and  commanding  a  company  of  volunteers,  an  enter- 
prise in  which  he  was  joined  by  Duncan  McVicar.  For  a  time 
he  conducted  a  drygoods  house  in  Chatham  while  still  retain- 
ing the  farm,  and  in  his  later  years  exercised  the  function  of 
county  magistrate,  with  chambers  on  King  street.  The  only 
representatives  of  his  family  now  in  Chatham  are  his  daugh- 
ters, Misses  Barbara  and  Margaret,  and  James,  a  son.  Peter, 
another  son.  died  a  few  months  ago,  in  Chatham,  and  D.  K.  the 
well-known  produce  dealer,  is  in  Detroit.  Representatives  in 
Chatham  of  Dugald,  brother  of  Duncan,  are  Mrs.  W.  H.  Harp- 
er and  Mrs.  Dan  Cameron. 

Of  the  McKay  family  unfortunately  I  have  very  meagre 
knowledge.  John  McKay  and  his  wife  left  Argyle  about  the 
same  year  as  Duncan  McNaughton  and  settled  in  the  6th  con- 
cession. The  family  grew  up  and  intermarried  with  several 
other  well-known  families  of  the  settlement,  among  these  be- 
ing the  McNaughtons  and  the  McKerralls.  Mrs.  Duncan  Mc- 
Naughton was  a  daughter  of  John,  and  two  of  her  sisters  mar- 
ried respectively  Hugh  Gumming  and  John  McKerrall,  the  lat- 
ter one  of  the  later  settlers. 

John  McKay  the  second  grew  up,  lived  and  died  on  the 
homestead,  and  John,  the  third,  resides  there  now.  Daughters 
of  the  second  John  are  Janet,  widow  of  Wm.  McNeillage,  who 
purchased  the  old  Duncan  McNaughton  farm,  Mary,  wife  of 
James  Gray,  the  King  street  merchant,  and  Eliza,  unmarried, 
on  the  homestead. 

I  shall  close  my  reference  to  the  Highland  families  with 
the  McKerralls,  who  came  to  the  township  considerably  later 
than  the  families  I  have  mentioned.  I  can  recall  only  three 
brothers — Dugald,  Hugh  and  John.  Dugald  had  four  sons  all 
well-known  in  town  and  district.  Hugh,  the  eldest,  died  retir- 
ed, on  Victoria  Avenue  in  1904.  John  was  the  well-known 
North  Chatham  merchant,  some  time  deceased ;  Peter  is  on  the 
homestead  in  the  6th  concession,  and  Edward,  up  the  river  in 
Harwich.  The  wife  of  Hugh,  who  died  in  Chatham  a  few 
months  ago,  was  Mary  McTavish,  sister  of  Elizabeth  and  Mar- 
garet McTavish,  daughters  of  Duncan  and  still  on  the  home- 
stead down  the  Thames  in  Dover. 
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Miss  Sarah  McKerrall,  who  is  a  cousin  of  the  late  Mrs. 
Duncan  McNaughton,  through  her  mother,  a  daughter  of  John 
McKay  the  first,  is  the  only  representative  in  town  of  John  Mc- 
Kerrall, one  of  three  pioneers  aforesaid. 

Theophilus  McKerrall,  the  well-lknown  teacher,  who 
farmed  in  his  later  years,  was  a  son  of  the  original  Hugh.  He 
has  been  dead  many  years. 

There  are  several  Lowland  families  whom  it  would  be 
treason  to  omit  in  this  halting  narrative.  Already  the  Simp- 
sons have  received  some  incidental  notice  and  I  wish  I  had  the 
time  and  knowledge  necessary  to  linger  on  the  life  of  James, 
the  pioneer  of  that  name.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of 
stern  and  Knoxlike  character,  unbending  in  his  opinion  after 
his  mind  was  made  up.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the 
memorable  dispute  regarding  a  site  for  a  new  church  in  the 
settlement.  It  began  in  the  early  seventies  and  taxed  the  skill 
and  patience  of  the  Presbytery  in  the  closing  years  of  the  Free 
church.  After  the  union  and  organization  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Canada  in  1875  this  deplorable  difference  in  Chat- 
ham township  passed  as  a  legacy  to  the  general  body.  The 
first  minister  in  the  Knox  congregation  under  the  union  was 
Rev.  John  Battisby,  who,  I  think,  moderated  during  the  transi- 
tion period  in  the  affairs  of  the  rural  church.  The  Presbytery 
supported  the  choice  of  site  made  by  the  MacVicar  party  and 
as  the  breach  did  not  heal,  the  unhappy  result  was  the  erection 
of  two  places  of  worship  little  more  than  a  mile  apart,  called 
Knox  and  Chalmers,  but  known  in  local  parlance  as  Mac  Vic- 
ar and  Simpson  churches.  Now  the  parties  are  one  and  living 
in  apparent  amity.  Financial  stress  brought  them  under  one 
roof,  the  members  agreeing  on  Chalmers.  Knox  Church  was 
placed  on  the  market  and  bought  by  the  Baptists,  who  for  a 
time  had  been  occupying  it.  Had  Duncan  MacVicar  and 
James  Simpson  lived  in  the  bloody  days  of  the  Covenant  in 
Scotland,  they  and  some  of  their  followers  would  have  been 
among  the  inflexible  signatories  of  that  remarkable  instrument. 

A  day  or  two  after  I  arrived  in  Chatham,  in  the  autumn  of 
1874  I  and  Mr.  E.  H.  Sawers,  a  student  then  ministering  to 
Chatham  and  Dover  township  congregation,  attended  a  meet- 
ing of  Presbytery  in  the  old  McColl  church.  The  matter  be- 
fore the  court  was  the  interminable  dispute  on  site  and  on  the 
floor  as  we  entered  was  Rev.  John  Gray,  of  Windsor,  who, 
with  his  polished  diction  and  sonorous  voice,  apparently  was 
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supporting  the  MacVicar  site  and  seeking  to  overcome  what 
was  described  as  the  contumacy  of  the  Simpson  party.  The 
factions  were  numerously  represented  and  all  were  aggres- 
sively alert  and  eagerly  watching  every  turn  of  the  controver- 
sy. Mr.  Gray  dwelt  feelingly  and  eloquently  on  the  desolat- 
ing effects  of  disunion,  but  he  soon  became  sensible  of  a  chill, 
and  his  mood  changed.  From  conciliation  he  passed  to  de- 
nunciation and,  pointing  an  accusing  finger  at  the  dissidents, 
he  said:  "Brethren,  you  are  wicked  to  persist  in  this  strife." 
As  he  paused  a  voice  from  the  body  of  the  church  said :  "No, 
no,  Mr.  Gray ;  not  wicked  but  only  Scotch."  The  incident  ex- 
plains the  strength  and  persistence  of  this  memorable  schism. 

Two  men  who  filled  a  large  place  in  the  social  and  church 
life  of  the  settlement  were  William  and  John  Buist,  who  came 
from  Edinburgh  in  1842  and  took  up  land  in  the  fifth  conces- 
sion, abutting  on  the  centre  road.  They  were  the  only  agri- 
culturists of  my  acquaintance  who  had  reduced  all  the  affairs 
of  life  to  rigid  rule.  Their  lives  were  like  "a  weel  gaun  mill," 
and  nothing  was  allowed  to  interrupt  the  execution  of  their 
unwritten  timetable.  They  never  seemed  in  a  hurry  and  their 
work  was  never  in  arrears.  In  practice  they  triumphantly  re- 
futed the  theory  that  in  summer  the  farmer's  day  is  from  dawn 
to  dark.  Field  work  was  dropped  in  time  to  do  before  the 
evening  meal  what  is  known  on  the  farm  as  the  chores,  and 
the  rest  of  the  day  was  dedicated  to  the  simple  joys  of  the  do- 
mestic circle.  All  the  members  of  the  family  had  a  literary 
bent  and  all  were  musical.  For  many  years,  before  the  advent 
ot  the  "Kist  o'  whistles"  John  Biust  was  the  precentor  in  the 
church,  "raising  the  tunes"  without  the  aid  of  a  tuning  fork 
and  striking  with  certainty  the  pitch  best  adopted  to  the  range 
of  the  worshipers.  Nature,  had  been  generous  to  him  in  his 
endowment  with  a  rich  baritone  voice  and  a  fine  sense  of 
adaptation  in  the  wedding  of  words  to  music.  Later  with  the 
introduction  of  instrumental  music,  his  daughter  Mary  played 
the  organ  and  father  and  daughter  gave  their  services  without 
remuneration. 

The  Buist  brothers  prospered  and  in  twenty-five  years  had 
come  to  be  regarded  financially  as  among  the  most  substantial 
men  in  the  Scottish  community.  It  was  prophesied  by  the 
rush-and-rest  fellows  that  the  "union"  schedule  and  deliberate 
rr;ovements  of  the  Buists  would  "get  them  nowhere,"  but  clock 
like  system  and  steady-go  brought  them  independence  and  left 
th>em  with  healthy  nerves  at  middle  age.  Furthermore  their 
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handsome  home,  modern  at  that  day,  was  among  the  few  brick 
residences  to  be  seen  there  in  the  early  seventies.  By  way  of 
pointing  a  moral  it  may  be  said  further  that  most  if  not  all  the 
men  of  Argyle  were  born  and  bred  agriculturists,  but  these 
Euists  were  town-bred  men.  Here  was  a  handicap  that  gave  the 
Highlanders  a  long  start.  But  the  race  is  not  always  to  the 
swift.  The  hands  of  these  Buists  were  soft  but  their  heads 
were  hard.  They  carried  on,  and  as  their  hands  hardened  the 
handicap  was  shifted  to  some  of  the  other  fellows. 

But  just  as  by  patient  plodding  and  hard  thinking  he  had 
acquired  a  comfortable  competence,  grief  came  one  day  to 
John  Buist.  The  gentle  and  devoted  partner  and  aide  in  his 
struggles  sickened  and  died  at  the  close  of  December,  1876,  and 
on  the  first  day  of  the  new  year  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  Mac- 
Vicar  cemetery.  It  was  a  heavy  blow  but  he  bore  it  with  the 
calm  and  manly  courage  that  had  sustained  him  in  a  multitude 
of  lesser  trials.  He  had  a  family  of  three  daughters  and  one 
son  and  therefore  was  not  without  consolation.  Mr.  Buist 
himself  passed  away  in  May  1884.  His  wife  was  Miss  Marion 
H.  Neilson,  daughter  of  Wm.  Neilson  of  Harwich,  and  sister 
of  Hugh,  of  the  old,  well  known  Chatham  furniture  firm  on 
King  Street.  The  Neilsons  came  from  Carluke,  Scotland,  in 
1832.  The  next  generation  of  Buists  all  survive — Mrs.  Bur- 
gess, Wallaceburg,  and  Mary  Elizabeth  and  Andrew  on  the 
homestead.  The  son  has  much  of  the  tranquil  temperament, 
caution  and  love  of  order  that  distinguished  his  father,  and  he 
has  made  important  additions  to  his  inherited  wealth. 

William  Buist,  who  never  married,  was  a  man  of  strong 
individuality  and  many  fine  gifts  of  mind  and  character.  His 
physique  was  comparatively  frail  but  his  energy  and  resource 
were  remarkable.  He  did  his  bit  on  the  farm  with  the  sturd- 
iest of  them.  In  the  strenuous  years  of  clearing  up  the  forest 
he  wielded  the  axe — not  perhaps  with  the  force  of  some  of  his 
neighbors,  but  with  the  all-conquering  skill  and  persistency  of 
them. 

William  Buist  was  more  than  a  farmer.  He  was  a  teach- 
er and  expert  accountant.  He  taught  the  first  school  in  the 
Scottish  settlement  and  many  of  the  rugged  pioneers  sat  at  his 
feet  as  pupils.  For  many  years  his  was  a  familiar  face  as  an 
employe  at  the  old  Chatham  post  office  in  the  building  later 
occupied  by  Wigzell's  candy  store,  when  the  late  Mr.  Barfoot 
was  postmaster.  He  continued  in  later  years  to  make  visits  to 
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the  post  office  at  brief  intervals  to  prepare  the  government  re- 
ports. Like  his  brother  he  was  a  zealous  churchman  and  an 
unselfish  and  indefatigable  worker.  In  1877  when  the  erection 
of  the  new  church  was  on  the  tapis,  he  and  his  brother  were 
valuable  men  in  the  direction  of  events  toward  a  practical  con- 
clusion and  later  as  members  of  the  Building  committee.  At 
that  period  it  was  my  privilege  to  be  briefly  associated  with 
the  committee,  and  this  afforded  me  many  opportunities  to  dis- 
cover the  high  qualities  of  the  brothers  Buist.  William  died 
in  March,  1898  on  the  farm  that  he  helped  to  clear. 

Another  of  the  notable  pioneers  was  Henry  Buist  Robert- 
son, also  of  Edinburgh.  He  married  his  cousin,  Elizabeth 
Buist,  and  came  to  Chatham  township  in  1840,  settling  in  the 
7th  concession,  on  land  adjacent  to  that  taken  up  later  by  his 
relatives,  William  and  John  Buist.  The  families  had  many 
characteristics  in  common,  with  the  difference,  so  far  as  I  could 
observe,  that  the  traits  which  rendered  the  Buists  a  people 
apart  were  intensified  in  the  Robertsons.  I  did  not  meet  the 
elder  Robertsons,  as  they  had  passed  away  shortly  before  I 
reached  the  settlement — Mrs.  Robertson  in  1874  and  her  hus- 
band in  1876.  There  were  four  of  the  second  generation — 
Henry,  Rachel,  Andrew  and  William,  the  last  only  being  born 
in  Chatham  township.  They  have  all  passed  away,  William 
dying  as  lately  as  1917.  They  were  strongly  attached  to  the 
Scottish  establishment,  or  the  Auld  Kirk,  and  they  had  a  mark- 
ed share  of  that  conservatism  that  is  characteristic  of  the  par- 
ent church,  holding  positive  views  and  convictions  on  the  is- 
sues that  divided  political  parties  in  their  day.  These  politi- 
cal predilections,  however,  were  little  apparent  unless  in  de- 
fense and  were  never  permitted  to  disturb  the  amenities  of 
social  intercourse.  The  most  aggressive  perhaps  was  Rach- 
el, whose  power  of  calm  retort  was  such  that  after  one  en- 
counter there  were  few  who  courted  a  second.  All  of  the 
four  had  inherited  a  fine  musical  sense  and  loved  intensely 
the  medodious  balladry  and  stately  psalmody  of  Scotland. 
William  was  a  ready  music  reader,  with  some  accomplishment 
as  a  violinist.  While  all  were  literary  in  their  tastes,  Rachel 
was  in  some  respects  a  remarkable  woman.  She  was  a  con- 
stant and  avid  reader  of  the  English  classics,  and  with  her 
phenomenal  memory  could  recite  whole  pages  of  her  favorite 
authors. With  Scott's  metrical  romances  she  was  especially 
f:imiliar.  In  1891  the  homestead  was  burned  down  and  it  was 
a  calamitous  fire  for  it  consumed  a  large  collection  of  books 
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brought  by  the  parents  from  Scotland,  many  of  them  priceless 
volumes  that  could  not  be  replaced.  It  was  a  cause  of  keen 
regret,  especially  to  Miss  Robertson.  Rachel  and  William 
never  married  but  for  many  years  jointly  owned  and  conduct- 
ed a  farm  in  the  fifth  concession. 

Accompanying  the  family  from  Scotland  in  the  capacity 
of  nurse  was  a  Mrs.  Murray,  who  afterwards  kept  the  old  toll- 
gate  at  Charing  Cross  and  finished  her  days  in  Chatham.  She 
was  a  very  individual  woman,  and  intensely  Scottish,  retain- 
ing with  little  change  till  her  death  the  kindly  Doric  of  her  be- 
loved land.  The  friendship  between  the  Robertsons  and  Mrs. 
Murray  remained  unbroken  until  her  death. 

I  mention  Mrs.  Murray  in  order  to  afford  me  an  excuse  to 
relate  an  amusing  incident  not  relevant  to  this  narrative.  Mrs. 
Murray,  be  it  said,  was  a  zealous  politician  of  a  quite  uncom- 
promising type.  To  her  it  was  unthinkable  that  two  persons 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  political  fence  could  be  friends  in  priv- 
ate life.  In  her  view  there  should  be  no  truck  or  trade  with  the 
enemy.  One  day  she  suffered  a  cruel  disillusionment.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  King  Street  she  thought  she  saw  the  edi- 
torial managers  of  the  Banner  and  Planet  walking  side  by  side. 
She  doubted  her  vision  and  followed  the  two  stalwart  figures 
with  troubled  gaze.  It  was  too  true.  In  Scottish  phrase,  not 
only  were  they  walking  "cheek-for-chow,"  but  in  perfect  amity 
and  laughing — actually  laughing — with  the  freedom  and  sym- 
pathy of  brothers  at  some  passing  jest.  Mrs.  Murray  belong- 
ed to  a  school  of  which  only  a  few  survive  in  these  degenerate 
days  when  the  views  of  the  editorial  room  are  scrupulously 
squared  with  the  exigencies  of  the  business  office. 

With  a  brief  reference  to  the  Forsyths  I  close  this  some- 
what desultory  paper  on  the  gentle,  generous  and  high-princi- 
pled people  of  the  Scottish  settlement. 

John  Forsyth  and  his  wife  Euphemia  Troope,  came  from 
Stirlingshire,  the  classic  tract  in  which  were  fought  out  the 
civil  liberties  of  Scotland.  I  am  tempted  to  tarry  a  moment 
to  indulge  in  a  glance  at  this  romantic  district,  distinguished 
no  less  for  the  varied  grandeur  of  its  scenery  than  for  its  stir- 
ring historic  associations.  In  the  county  town  of  Stirling,  the 
gate  to  the  Highlands,  is  the  castle,  rivalling  that  of  Edinburgh 
by  its  towering  elevation  and  massive  strength.  It  was  long  a 
place  of  royal  residence  for  kings  of  the  Stuart  line,  and  here 
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court  was  held  by  James  Third,  Fourth  and  Fifth,  the  last  the 
father  of  the  beautiful  and  hapless  Mary.  James  Sixth  of 
Scotland  and  First  of  England,  was  crowned  there  and  the 
great  John  Knox  preached  the  coronation  sermon.  Within  a 
radius  of  a  few  miles  no  less  than  six  great  battles  were  fought 
within  historic  times — among  these  being  Stirling  Bridge, 
1297;  Falkirik,  1298;  Bannockburn  1314;  and  again  in  1746  in 
Jacobite  troubles,  Falkirk,  which,  by  the  way,  is  the  writer's 
birthplace.  From  the  castle  esplanade  may  be  seen  a  prospect 
of  matchless  beauty  of  mountain,  valky  and  stream.  With  a 
clear  sky  may  be  seen  thirty  miles  east,  Arthur  Seat,  the  frown- 
ing rodky  precipice  that  keeps  watch  and  ward  over  the  city  of 
Edinburgh,  the  modern  Athens. 

John  Forsyth  came  from  Torwood,  a  village  in  the  midst 
of  the  battlefields  mentioned,  and  he  was  pardonably  proud 
of  the  fact.  It  was  to  Torwood  castle  in  the  heart  of  a  dense 
tract  of  the  primeval  forest  that  the  patriot  Wallace  withdrew 
the  shattered  remnants  of  his  army  after  his  disastrous  defeat 
?t  Falkirk  in  1298.  The  ruins  of  the  old  stronghold  yet  remain, 
surrounded  by  a  large  tract  of  magnificent  timber.  The  fam- 
ily made  a  short  stay  in  New  York,  but  hearing  of  the  land  of 
promise  in  Kent,  they  came  and  settled  in  the  8th  concession 
in  1853,  on  the  farm  where  the  second  youngest  son  still  re- 
sides. There  were  eight  children  in  the  family,  one  being  born 
in  York  state. 

Mr.  Forsyth  was  a  man  of  marked  originality  and  singu- 
larly well  informed  for  a  man  of  his  times.  His  memory  was 
saturated  with  the  romantic  and  eventful  history  and  legend 
o:  his  country,  and  more  especially  of  his  home  county.  As 
he  had  a  rare  gift  as  a  reconteur  he  was  a  most  companionable 
and  entertaining  man,  a  welcome  guest  in  every  house  in  the 
settlement.  He  and  Mr.  Robertson  were  inseparable  friends, 
their  tastes  being  very  similar  and  each  possessing  a  fund  of 
general  information  encyclopedic  in  its  scope  and  variety.  The 
friends  died  in  the  same  year,  1876,  and  Mrs.  Forsyth  survived 
until  1890,  being  78  years  old.  Four  of  the  sons — John,  James, 
Alexander  and  David — were  all  well  and  favorably  known  in 
country  and  city.  All  the  Forsyths  were  possessed  of  a  fine 
moral  fibre  and  their  integrity  has  passed  into  a  proverb.  In 
a  transaction,  business  or  otherwise,  they  had  the  habit  of  look- 
ing across  at  the  other  fellow's  interest  and  treating  it  as  their 
own.  No  bond  was  needed  when  their  word  was  passed.  I 
do  not  suggest  that  the  Forsyths  were  singular  in  their  com- 
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munity  in  this  adhesion  to  the  Golden  Rule,  but  my  association 
with  this  family  was  more  intimate  and  more  extended  than 
with  any  other  of  the  families  of  the  Scottish  tract,  and  I  was 
thus  enabled  to  study  at  close  range  and  over  a  lengthened  per- 
iod the  quality  of  the  moral  substance  that  is  made  in  Scotland. 

In  the  last  decade  a  strange  mortality  overtook  the  surviv- 
ors of  the  family,  consisting  originally  of  five  sons  and  three 
daughters.  David  the  youngest  of  the  sons,  and  two  elder 
brothers  John  and  James  died  in  1916  within  a  few  months, 
and  the  last  of  the  sisters,  Mrs.  S.  G.  Shaw,  in  1920  in  Chat- 
ham. During  that  period  also  there  passed  away  three  of  the 
wives  of  the  brothers.  Of  the  two  survivors  Alexander  re- 
sides in  California,  and  Robert  on  the  homestead.  The  fact 
has  already  been  mentionel  that  Mrs.  Alex.  Forsyth  was  a 
daughter  of  Duncan  MacVicar,  and  therefore  a  member  of  the 
distinguished  family  of  that  name. 

Alexander,  the  third  son,  was  only  a  lad  of  eight  when  the 
family  turned  their  backs  on  their  Scottish  home,  but  his  re- 
membrance of  that  departure  is  as  fresh  as  of  yesterday.  He 
describes  with  much  gusto  a  minor  mishap  that  befel  the  fam- 
ily as  in  the  early  morning  they  rode  down  the  winding  village 
street  on  their  way  to  the  nearest  port,  perched  on  top  of  a  load 
CL  chattels  destined  for  their  new  home.  In  arms  of  the  mo- 
ther was  the  youngest  child  and  at  the  peak  of  the  load  was  a 
green-painted  cradle  in  which  six  of  the  family  had  been  rock- 
ed. In  the  passage  down  the  village  street  the  cradle  was 
caught  by  the  spreading  branches  of  an  ancient  beech  and  re- 
mained suspended.  The  mother  pleaded  for  the  rescue  of  the 
cradle  but  the  father  was  deaf  to  her  entreaty.  "There  will  be 
cradles  where  we  are  going,"  he  said,  and  drove  on.  Mr. 
Forsyth's  first  destination  was  Wales,  where  he  had  accepted  a 
position  in  the  national  public  woriks,  but  disagreements  with 
his  superiors  rendered  his  post  unpleasant,  and  he  sought  the 
new  world.  Alexander  says  that  his  parents  did  not  leave  their 
romantic  home  without  regrets.  It  cost  them  a  severe  wrench 
and  the  mother  wept  as  she  looked  her  last  on  the  beauteous 
scenes  of  Torwood  and.  its  environs.  The  national  bard  in  his 
"Mary  in  Heaven"  has  embalmed  in  elegant  verse  the  heart- 
cry  of  every  Scottish  exile  when  he  says : 

Still  o'er  these  scenes  my  memory  wakes, 
And  fondly  broods  with  miser  care; 

Time  but  the  impression  deeper  makes, 
As  streams  their  channels  deeper  wear. 


History  of  Kent  Bridge 

By  Mrs.  F.  L.  Arnold 


The  vicinity  of  Kent  Bridge  in  the  very  early  days  of  the 
Pioneer  settlers  seemed  to  be  a  much  favored  location  for  both 
the  O  jib  way  or  Chippewa  and  Pottawattomie  Indians  as  sev- 
eral large  camping  grounds  were  in  this  locality. 

The  Thames  River  was  known  by  those  early  Indians  as 
the  "EskunJ-seeppi"  meaning  Horn  River.  Here  as  in  all 
other  places  the  Indian  gradually  gave  way  for  the  occupation 
by  the  white  man. 

We  all  know  the  Pioneers  had  many  hardships  to  contend 
with ;  for  instance,  all  their  grain  had  to  be  taken  to  Fort  Mai- 
den in  canoes,  to  have  it  ground.  About  1800,  however, 
Mr.  Christopher  Arnold,  one  of  the  United  Empire  Loyalist 
settlers,  built  a  flour  and  saw  mill,  run  by  water  power,  which 
was  on  the  old  Arnold  homestead,  Lot  No.  4,  River  Range, 
Howard,  now  owned  and  occupied  by  Mr.  Elmer  Murphy. 
The  flour  in  those  days  was  ground  by  stones,  one  if  not  both 
of  which  may  still  be  found  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Murphy. 

The  Roads  at  this  time  were  all  given  roads.  One  of  the 
first  was  known  as  the  Arnold  mill-road,  which  crossed  the 
river  Thames  from  the  North  side,  about  the  centre  of  Lot  No. 
3,  River  Range,  Camden,  now  Mr.  Riseborough's  farm,  on  a 
rudely  constructed  bridge,  passing  the  mill  and  going  through 
to  Botany.  A  portion  of  the  old  mill-dam  can  still  be  seen  to 
the  east  of  the  bridge  crossing  the  Arnold  Creek  at  Lot  No.  4, 
on  the  River  Road.  Other  roads  were  opened  upon  both  sides 
of  the  river,  running  East  and  West.  The  road  on  the  North 
side  of  the  river,  even  before  it  was  surveyed  and  straightened 
by  the  Government  making  a  road  four  rods  wide  and  known 
as  the  Longwoods  Road,  was  used  as  a  stage  road  from  Lon- 
don to  Windsor  by  Mr.  T.  M.  Taylor.  The  road  on  the  South 
side  of  the  river  still  remains  a  given  road,  forty  (40)  feet  wide. 

In  1809,  the  Government  surveyed  these  lands  forming 
Townships,  and  the  corner  of  four  of  these,  (Howard  and  Har- 
wich on  the  South  side  of  the  river  and  Chatham  and  Camden 
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on  the  North  side),  formed  a  place  known  as  "Kelley's  Corn- 
ers," as  a  family  by  the  name  of  Kelley  lived  there. 

In  1830,  the  second  post-office  in  Kent  County  was  opened 
in  Mr.  John  White's  house  and  called  "White  Hall."  It  was 
near  the  east  corner  of  Lot  No.  24,  Chatham,  and  Mr.  White 
was  post-master.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  John  Langford, 
who  moved  the  office  into  various  places,  then  into  his  own 
store  on  the  Camden  side  of  the  town-line  near  the  end  of  the 
bridge.  "White  Hall"  is  now  the  residence  of  Mr.  A.  E. 
Langford.  Chatham  had  the  first  post-office  in  the  County  of 
Kent.  The  office  was  in  the  home  of  Mr.  D.  McGregor  on 
MacGregor's  Creek,  and  was  opened  in  1828. 

The  first  school  and  church  of  Kent  Bridge  was  a  frame 
building  that  stood  on  the  North  corner  of  the  intersection  of 
the  Townline  and  Longwood's  Road,  now  owned  by  Mr.  Har- 
lidk.  It  was  a  long  structure  divided  in  the  centre,  having  a 
school  at  one  end,  and  church  at  the  other,  with  a  fire-place  in 
the  end  of  each.  In  1842,  a  debating  school  was  also  held  in 
this  building,  which  was  carried  on  until  recently.  Many  pro- 
fessional men  from  this  locality  received  their  first  training  in 
public  speaking  in  this  school. 

The  next  school  house  was  built  on  the  North  East  part  of 
Lot  No.  3,  Camden,  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Wm.  Shaw ;  and  in 
1872,  another  one  was  erected  on  Mr.  Langford's  farm,  Lot  No. 
1,  Camden,  just  opposite  the  present  school. 

The  second  church  was  on  the1  south  side  of  the  river,  near 
the  bridge,  on  Mr.  E.  P.  Langford's  farm,  Lot  No.  24,  River 
Range,  Harwich  now  owned  by  Mr.  John  Lewis,  and  dedicat- 
ed in  1857. 

The  first  foundry  in  this  part  of  the  country  was  built  by 
Mr.  Christopher  Arnold's  son,  Frederick,  about  1843,  on  the 
North  East  quarter  of  Lot  No.  1,  Howard,  on  the  pond  bank 
just  North  East  of  Mr.  Dan.  DeCow's  residence. 

About  the  same  time  the  first  store  in  Kent  Bridge  was 
conducted  by  Mr.  Thomas  Lyons,  on  the  East  corner  of  the 
River  Road  and  Town-line,  the  South  side  of  the  river. 

About  the  period  of  1845,  Mr.  Christopher  Gee  had  a  brick 
yard  on  the  North  bank  of  the  river  at  Kelley's  Corners,  and 
conducted  a  ferry  at  this  point.  He  built  the  first  brick  hotel, 
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afterwards  remodelled  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Langford,  and  destroyed 
by  fire  a  few  years  ago.  This  was  located  on  the  East  corner 
of  the  intersection  of  the  Town-line  and  Longwood's  Road, 
now  owned  by  Mrs.  Hubbell.  The  place  was  then  commonly 
k.  own  as  "Gee's  Ferry." 

In  1854,  the  first  bridge  was  completed  at  this  point.  It 
was  an  enclosed  wooden  structure,  and  called  "Kent  Bridge/ 
hence  the  name  of  the  place.  Seven  years  later  this 
bridge  was  replaced  by  a  double  arched  wooden  bridge  and 
was  a  toll  bridge  until  1873,  when  tolls  were  removed. 

Then  in  1875,  the  first  Iron  span  of  the  present  bridge  was 
built.  The  North  portion  was  built  in  1875  and  the  south  in 
1901.  The  two  stone  abutments  of  this  bridge  were  built  by 
Messrs.  J.  and  R.  Ferguson  in  1862. 

To  go  back  to  an  historical  period,  we  have  the  old  mill 
house  of  Mr.  Christopher  Arnold's  where  Tecumseh  ate  his 
last  breakfast,  while  waiting  to  pilot  his  army  by  the  mill  so 
they  would  not  burn  it,  on  the  morning  of  the  battle  at  Mor- 
aviantown  in  which  he  fell.  This  house  is  now  a  portion  of 
Mr.  Elmer  Murphy's  stable.  After  Tecumseh's  army  had 
passed  the  mill,  he  stood  with  his  white  horse  under  a  beech 
tree  on  the  river  road  near  the  corner  of  the  lawn  of  Lot  No.  4, 
Howard,  now  owned  by  Mr.  C.  Goodreau,  waiting  for  a  signal 
from  Mr.  Arnold,  who  was  to  throw  three  shovels  of  earth  off 
the  mill  dam  into  the  air,  as  soon  as  he  could  see  the  Americans 
coming  over  the  hill,  west  of  the  mill.  But  when  Mr.  Arnold 
had  given  the  signal  and  looked  for  Tecumseh,  the  eagle  eye 
of  the  great  chieftain  had  seen  them,  and  he  was  on  his  horse 
going  to  join  his  army.  Nothing  now  remains  of  this  tree  but 
the  stump. 

The  smoke  of  the  first  construction  train,  building  the  Can- 
adian Pacific  Railroad,  was  seen  in  the  west  about  two  miles 
from  Kent  Bridge,  on  September  13th.,  1889;  and  the  first  ex- 
press train  to  pass  through  Kent  Bridge,  was  a  special  to  take 
an  excursion  to  Guelph  on  June  12th.,  1890.  For  this  Mr.  G. 
R.  Langford  sold  the  tickets  as  there  was  no  agent  in  charge 
yet. 

Many  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  occupation  and 
buildings  of  Kent  Bridge  of  more  recent  dates,  but  the  one  of 
most  interest,  I  think,  was  the  opening  of  a  chartered  Bank. 
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The  first,  in  1913,  proved  to  be  a  practical  joke,  but  in  1920, 
The  Merchants  Bank  of  Canada  built  a  structure  which  is  not 
only  a  credit  to  themselves  but  also  to  the  community,  and  we 
hope  in  the  near  future  that  Kent  Bridge  may  prosper  and  re- 
place some  of  the  industries  that  have  become  a  matter  of  his- 
torical interest. 


McKay's  Corners 

BY  ALEX.  YOUNG. 


The  following  is  a  short  account  of  the  early  settlement  of 
McKay's  Corners,  situated  on  lots  19,  Town  line  range  Har- 
wich and  Howard. 

The  town  line  between  Harwich  and  Howard  was  all  opened 
for  travel  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  River  Thames  between  the 
years  1820  and  1835.  There  was  a  tier  of  lots  surveyed  on  each 
side  of  the  town  line  called  the  town  line  range  survey,  on  the 
Harwich  side  from  the  sixth  concession  Lake  Erie  survey  to 
the  sixth  concession  River  Thames  survey  and  about  the  same 
distance  on  the  Howard  side. 

The  first  settlement  on  the  Town  Line  commenced  about 
Troy  in  the  early  twenties.  The  Rushton  family  settled  on  Lots 
7  and  8  Howard  side  in  1825,  which  afterwards  received  the 
name  of  Rushton's  Corners.  John  Mills  and  E.  Venecy  settled 
on  the  Harwich  side  soon  after.  John  McBrayne  on  Lot  17  in 
1828  on  the  Harwich  side.  The  Camerons  on  the  Howard  side 
in  1830.  Elijah  Newcomb  on  Lot  16  on  the  Howard  side  in 
1838.  Alexander  McLean  on  Lot  18  on  the  Harwich  side  in  1837 
and  the  Turner  family  on  Lot  18  Howard  side  in  1835.  The 
Delmage  family  built  on  Lot  19  Harwich  side  in  1837,  but  did 
not  buy.  E.  A.  Unsworth  bought  it  in  1840,  transferred  it  to 
Burwell7s  in  1831  and  they  sold  it  to  Alexander  McKay  in  1842. 
McKay  commenced  to  build  the  hotel  that  fall,  which  still 
stands. 

McKay  was  born  in  Glengarry  and  moved  with  his  father 
to  the  County  of  Elg'iti.  He  kept  hotel  on  the  Town  Line  be- 
tween Kent  and  Elgin  from  1837  until  he  came  to  Harwich  in 
1842.  He  was  a  man  of  good  natural  ability  and  enterprise,  the 
father  of  eleven  children,  8  boys  and  three  girls.  The  boys 
were  Angus,  John,  Alexander,  Samuel,  William,  George 
Henry,  and  one  who  died  young.  The  girls — Marjory  (Mrs. 
Cragg),  Jane  (Mrs.  Mitton)  and  Elizabeth.  As  the  boys  grew 
up  they  all  left  home  and  commenced  business  for  themselves. 
McKay  also  bought  Lot  19  on  the  Howard  side  from  Duncan 
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McBrayne,  who  had  bought  it  in  1835.  McKay  served  one  year 
in  the  Western  District  Council  in  1849  and  one  year,  1850,  in 
the  Harwich  Council  after  the  Western  District  was  abolished. 
He  was  appointed  the  first  Postmaster  in  the  year  1851,  and 
for  a  number  of  years  he  devoted  his  time  to  clearing  up  his 
land.  In  the  early  years  the  line  of  travel  east  and  west  was 
either  along  the  ridge  in  the  southern  part  of  the  County  or 
along  the  River  Thames.  When  the  Town  Line  between  Har- 
wich and  Howard  was  opened  up  and  Chatham  commenced  to 
grow,  part  of  the  travel  was  diverted  down  the  Town  Line  to 
a  road  that  had  been  opened  through  the  bush  on  the  north 
side  of  McGregor  Creek  from  the  Town  Line  at  McBrayne's 
to  Chatham.  When  McKay  saw  the  travel  pass  half  a  mile 
south  of  his  place  he  used  his  influence  with  McBrayne  to  have 
the  road  closed  across  his  place.  In  the  survey  of  the  town 
line  range  of  lots  no  provision  had  been  made  for  roads  to 
connect  the  ends  of  the  concessions  lines  with  the  Town  Line 
road,  so  the  owners  of  lots  opposite  the  con.  roads,  McKay  and 
Paul  Glassford,  who  had  settled  on  the  west  half  of  19,  gave 
the  land  and  made  bees  and  had  a  road  made  across  their 
farms  to  connect  with  the  Creek  Road  that  had  been  opened 
out  for  some  time.  That  was  in  1846,  and  the  place  commenced 
to  receive  the  name  of  McKay's  Corners.  Two  Scotch  families, 
the  Clarks  and  the  Galbraiths,  who  have  had  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  the  affairs  of  the  village  ever  since,  settled  on  Lots 
18;  the  Clarks  came  in  1843  and  bought  out  Turners  on  the 
Howard  side  and  the  Galbraiths  bought  out  McLean  on  the 
Harwich  side  in  1847.  The  Galbraith  family  now  own  about 
600  acres  of  land  in  the  vicinity  on  the  Harwich  side  and  the 
Clarks  about  the  same  on  the  Howard  side.  The  Maw  families 
settled  a  little  north  of  the  Village  !in  1846.  A  shoemaker,  John 
McFee,  settled  on  the  Howard  side  and  built  a  house  and  shop 
near  where  the  doctor's  house  now  stands,  and  did  business  for 
a  number  of  years.  A  man  by  the  name  of  King,  a  shoemaker, 
was  on  the  Harwich  side  almost  opposite.  William  McCann 
bought  a  lot  and  built  a  house  and  store  on  the  Harwich  side 
in  1844.  William  Parsons,  a  blacksmith,  came  from  New  York 
State  in  1847  and  bought  a  house  from  McKay  and  moved  it  to 
the  Howard  side  where  he  had  bought  land;  he  also  built  a 
shop  and  continued  business  until  his  death  in  1855.  Then  his 
sons,  William  and  Joseph,  carried  on  the  business.  William  in 
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the  old  stand  and  Joseph  a  little  to  the  south.  William  died  in 
1890  and  Joseph  in  1915.  William's  son,  William,  still  carries 
on  the  business,  having  added  carriage  making  also  for  a 
number  of  years.  Charles  Martin,  a  mason  by  trade,  a  native 
of  Hull,  England,  came  to  the  Corners  in  1852  and  bought  ten 
acres  from  McKay  on  the  Howard  side  and  built  on  it.  His 
father-in-law,  Jackson  Smith,  came  at  the  same  time  and 
settled  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  Village.  He  also  built  a  house 
with  a  store  attached  to  it  on  the  Howard  side,  which  came 
into  the  possession  of  McKay.  Joseph  Ake  bought  land  from 
McKay  on  the  Harwich  side  in  1852,  and  built  a  saw  mill  on 
it  which  he  ran  for  a  -number  of  years,  then  sold  or  traded  it  to 
,  McKay.  Jabes  Holmes  bought  just  west  of  Ake  in  1853  and 
built  a  grist  and  saw  mill  combined.  Holmes  was  killed  by  a 
board  coming  in  contact  with  the  saw  in  1860,  and  his  son 
William  by  a  log  rolling  on  him  in  1869.  The  first  grist  and  saw 
mill  was  burned  and  a  saw  mill  built  in  their  place  which  was 
also  burned  in  1869.  Henry  Holmes  was  at  the  head  of  the 
business  horn  his  father's  death  in  1860  until  the  mill  was  burn- 
ed in  1869.  Then  his  brother  Dimetrius  built  a  mill  on  the 
Howard  side  which  he  owned  until  his  death  in  1887.  Then  his 
brother  Samuel  ran  it  until  the  timber  in  the  vicinity  was  all 
gone.  The  townships  of  Harwich  and  Howard  had  some  of  the 
finest  timber  perhaps  grown  in  the  Province,  consisting  of 
Whitewood,  Walnut,  Oak  and  Ash.  John  Clark,  who  settled 
on  Lot  18,  Howard  side,  had  thV.ee  sons,  Dugald,  John  and 
Alexander.  Alexander  was  a  man  above  the  average  in  ability. 
He  served  in  various  offices  in  the  Township  and  County 
Councils,  and  also  unsuccessfully  contested  vlie  West  Elgin 
riding  against  George  E.  Casey  in  1882  and  polled  a  zOod  vote. 
Mental  trouble  cut  his  career  short.  He  had  four  sons>,  rohn 

(on  the  old  homestead;  Alexander,  a  successful  lawyer  of  Cha  . 
ham;  J.  G.,  druggist,  and  Neil,  farmer  of  Alberta.  All  were 
men  of  good  ability.  The  first  store  was  kept  by  John  Brown 
in  a  building  near  where  Joseph  Parson's  shop  now  stands,  in 
the  early  forties.  He  was  succeeded  by  a  Mr.  Emmit  who  start- 
ed on  the  Howard  side  and  then  moved  to  the  McCan  store 
on  the  Harwich  side.  John  Little  and  John  McKinley  started 
to  keep  store  in  the  Jackson  Smith  store  in  1854  and  continued 
until  1862  when  an  American  named  Sprague  kept  for  a  short 
time.  John  Clark  followed  Sprague  and  remained  to  1869, 
when  Henry  Holmes  bought  him  out  and  kept  until  1872,  when 
he  traded  the  store  with  Nelson  Graves  for  the  land  on  which 
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he  lived  until  his  death  in  1916.  Nelson  Graves  (kept  hotel  in  it 
until  it  was  burned  in  1876.  Demetrius  Holmes  bought  the 
land  on  which  'it  stood  and  built  a  store  which  was  kept  by  Mac 
Campbell  until  1880.  It  was  not  used  as  a  store  until  1903,  then 
John  Clark,  son  of  Alex  Clark,  kept  it  until  it  was  burned  in 
1917.  A  new  store  was  erected  by  Donald  and  Laughlan  Gal- 
braith,  where  Laughlan  carries  on  a  large  business. 

After  Mr.  Emmit,  Mrs.  Finley,  mother  of  R.  S.  Finley,  who 
taught  school  in  S.  S.  No.  8  Harwich,  in  1856  and  1867,  kept 
store  in  the  McCan  store  in  1857.  She  was  followed  some  years 
after  by  David  Adams,  and  he  by  E.  Latimer.  James  Hutchin- 
son  and  his  sons,  Thomas  and  David,  came  to  the  Corners 
about  1859.  Hutchinson  commenced  to  keep  store  on  the  How- 
ard side  in  the  McFee  building,  then  moved  to  the  Harwich 
side  where  he  and  Stephen  Wallace  did  business  for  a  number 
of  years,  then  Wallace  moved  to  Chatham  and  Hutchinson 
conducted  it  until  his  death  in  1879.  His  son  Thomas  enlisted 
'in  the  American  army  in  1863  and  was  killed  in  battle.  David, 
after  working  at  Carpenter  work  for  a  number  of  years,  also 
kept  store  both  when  his  father  was  alive  and  alter  until  his 
death  in  1883;  then  his  brother-in-law,  George  Booth,  kept 
in  various  stands  until  he  sold  out  to  George  Hales  who  erect- 
ed the  fine  brick  building  in  which  he  carries  on  a  good  busi- 
ness. In  the  early  years  a  man  by  the  name  of  Anderson  had 
a  shop  at  the  Corners  near  where  Joseph  Parson's  shop  stands 
and  did  repair  work  on  waggons  and  sleighs.  He  was  followed 
by  Rodney  Elmer,  who  stayed  until  1875.  After  the  shoemakers 
McFee  and  King,  George  Cragg  who  married  Marjory  McKay 
kept  a  shoe  shop  un  the  Howard  side  for  a  short  time.  T.  J. 
George  came  to  the  Corners  a  young  man  in  the  early  sixties 
and  started  on  the  Howard  side  and  then  moved  to  the  Har- 
wich side.  He  was  a  master  of  his  trade  and  took  prizes  on  his 
boots  at  all  the  local  fairs  and  at  London  and  Toronto.  He  was 
also  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best  checker  player  in  the 
Province  and  had  acquired  considerable  property  before  his 
death.  He  was  married  to  William  Parson's  aunt,  Sarah  Par- 
sons who  died  in  1916.  John  O'Bryen  conducted  a  shoe  mak- 
ing shop  on  the  Howard  s'ide  from  1877  to  his  death  in  1887. 
His  widow,  after  marrying  Charles  Martin,  died  in  1920.  Abra- 
ham Savage  kept  a  shoe  shop  from  1885  to  1889.  Laughlan 
Galbraith,  who  bought  Alex  McLean  out  in  1847,  had  four 
sons,  John,  Robert,  Duncan  and  Daniel,  and  one  daughter, 
Mary,  mother  of  Laughlan  Galbraith.  Robert  was  a  man  of 
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very  fine  character.  He  had  put  himself  through  for  a  school 
teacher  and  taught  for  some  years  and  aspired  to  something 
higher,  but  death  cut  his  career  short  at  the  age  of  28  in  1869. 
John  Glassford,  a  native  of  Glengarry,  a  brother-in-law  of 
McKay's,  settled  about  a  mile  and  a  half  west  of  the  Corners 
in  1835.  He  had  six  sons,  all  mechanics — Paul,  Benjamin, 
James,  John,  George  and  Angus.  They  built  all  McKay's  build- 
ings and  a  number  of  others  at  the  Corners.  McKay  died  in 
1864  and  his  widow  conducted  the  hotel  until  her  death  in 
1889.  The  hotel  and  some  land  is  still  in  the  possession  of  the 
McKay  family.  Charles  Fluellan  conducts  it  as  a  temperance 
house  and  supplies  the  wants  of  the  travelling  public.  . .  . , 

The  McKay  family  are  all  known  to  be  dead  with  the 
exception  of  Mrs.  Cragg  and  Elizabeth,  and  Henry  has  not  been 
heard  of  for  a  number  of  years. 

Richard  Wyet  does  the  painting  and  paper  hanging  for  the 
Corners  and  surrounding  country. 

The  Corners  have  been  fortunate  in  the  class  of  men  who 
have  done  business  in  there.  They  have  all  been  the  soul  of 
honour  above  reproach.  The  Parsons,  Clarks,  Galbraiths, 
Holmes,  Hutchinsons,  Booth  and  Hales,  have  never  had  a 
whisper  against  them  and  no  citizen  of  the  Corners  has  ever 
been  charged  with  any  serious  crime.  Some  of  the  oldest  resi- 
dents, John  Galbraith  86,  George  McCan  83,  Robert  McKay  77, 
Samuel  Holmes  73,  are  all  enjoying  comparatively  good  health. 

A  church  was  built  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  village  in  1860. 
All  denominations  contributed  to  the  building  of  it.  It  was  to 
be  free  to  all  denominations  to  preach  in,  but  only  the  Epis- 
copal Methodists  used  it.  It  continued  that  way  until  the  Pres- 
byterians took  it  over  in  1892  and  used  it  until  they  built  the 
fine  new  brick  church  in  1898.  It  is  in  connection  with  the 
Kent  Centre  Church,  and  the  Rev  .Mr.  Gale  is  present  minister. 
A  church  was  built  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  Corners  called 
the  Stenton  Church,  after  Robert  Stenton,  who  preached  in  it 
for  a  number  of  years.  Robert  Stenton  belonged  to  the  Wesley- 
an  branch  of  the  Methodist  Church.  Born  in  England  about 
1800  he  came  to  Canada  a  young  man  and  settled  in  the  County 
of  Durham  for  a  short  time,  then  came  to  Harwich  and  bought 
a  farm  north  of  the  Corners  in  1853.  He  had  been  appointed  a 
local  preacher  in  England  and  continued  it  all  his  life  in  Can- 
ada. He  was  a  man  of  strong  rugged  constitution,  of  good 
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voice  and  delivery.  He  preached  in  houses  and  school  houses 
before  the  church  was  built  and  would  not  take  any  pay  for 
his  work.  He  also  conducted  a  great  many  funerals  in  the 
early  days,  and  at  last  was  stricken  with  heart  failure  one  Sun- 
day as  he  was  preaching  and  died  in  a  few  days  in  his  eightieth 
year  in  1879.  He  was  buried  in  the  McBrayne  Cemetery 
where  a  number  of  the  old  settlers  are  buried  and  a  grateful 
people  erected  a  fine  granite  monument  to  his  memory. 

It  is  a  good  place  for  a  Doctor,  eight  miles  from  Ridgetown, 
twelve  from  Chatham,  twelve  from  Blenheim,  and  about  the 
same  from  Thamesville.  The  first  to  open  an  office  was  the  late 
Dr.  J.  P.  Rutherford  in  1867.  He  stayed  10  years  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  John  Stalker,  who  stayed  about  the  same  time.  Dr. 
Jcnner  was  here  a  short  time  while  Stalker  was  sick.  Thomas' 
Laughton  succeeded  Stalker  and  remained  until  1889.  T.  L. 
McRitchie  followed  Laughton  and  stayed  until  1907.  Dr.  Col- 
veil  has  now  the  practice. 

The  Parson  family  have  been  doing  business  at  the  Corners 
without  a  break  for  the  last  seventy-three  years.  Joseph  died 
in  1916  and  his  widow  in  1918.  None  of  Joseph's  sons  have  fol- 
lowed blacksmithing.  One  is  a  druggist  in  London  and  the 
other  a  farmer  in  Howard.  Duncan  McKinley,  a  retired  farm- 
er, bought  Joseph  Parson's  house  and  land  and  lives  at  the 
Corners.  Also  Jacob  Maw,  George  McCan  and  Robert  McKay 
are  all  living  a  retired  life  there. 

A  shool  was  started  at  the  Corners  in  1843,  and  was  held 
for  three  years  in  the  first  house  built  by  John  McBrayne 
when  he  settled  on  lot  18  in  1828.  Then  in  1846  a  school  section 
was  formed  and  a  school  house  built  on  the  same  grounds 
that  the  present  school  house  now  occupies.  While  the  school 
was  being  built,  school  was  held  in  a  house  just  north  of 
the  hotel  for  one  year.  The  school  section  remained  until  1854, 
when  it  was  dissolved  and  the  Harwich  part  was  joined  to  S.  S. 
No.  8  Harwich,  and  the  Howard  part  to  the  Howard  schools. 
In  1870  a  new  Union  school  section  was  formed,  and  a  school 
house  built  which  was  remodeled  in  1910.  Some  of  the  early 
teachers  were  William  Earl,  John  Smith,  Peter  Campbell, 
Duncan  Crawford  and  Richard  Tobin.  Miss  Mabel  McKinley 
is  the  present  teacher. 

Names  of  the  scholars  who  attended  school  in  1851-2:— 
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John  Ball John  Ball,  age  10.         . .       

Eliffiah  Newcomb Jabez  Newcomb  13,  Charlotte  New- 
comb  10,  Sarah  Newcomb  9,  Elicum 
Newcomb  6,  Esther  Newcomb  5. 

John  Fluke Agnes  Fluke  9,  David  Fluke  7,  Eliza- 
beth Fluke  6. 

William  Drummond  . .  Mary  Drummond  12,  Alex  Drummond 
6,  Sarah  Drummond  9 

Thomas  Lauderdale  . .  Elizabeth  Lauderdale  14. 

Laughlan  Galbriath  . . .  John  Galbraith  17,  Robert  Galbraith 
10,  Duncan  Galbraith  8,  Mary  Galbraith 

Will  Jacques Julius  Jacques,  Zebedee  Jacques. 

Will  Parsons  .... Mary  Parsons  8,  Hannah  Parsons  7, 

Sarah  Parsons  5. 

Alex  McKay Angus  McKay  14,  John  McKay  13,  Al- 
exander McKay  10,  Marjory  McKay 
8,  Jane  McKay  5. 

John  McFee W.  J.  McFee,  M.  A.  McFee. 

Paul  Glassford John  Glasford  13,  James  Glasford  12. 

John  McBrayne John  McBrayne,  Neil  McBrayne. 

John  Clark  . Dugald  Clark  14,  John  Clark  12,  Alex- 
ander Clark  7,  Elizabeth  Clark  10,  Mary 
r  Clark  5. 

Allan  Cameron Stephen  Cameron,  Christina  Cameron, 

Elizabeth  Cameron. 

Geo.  Tompkins Nathaniel  Thompkins  10,  James 

Thompkins  7,  Eliza  Thompkins  5,  Ben- 
jamin Fields  15,  Emma  Clark  9. 

John  Turner Samuel^  Turner  13,  Seth  Turner  12, 

David  Turner  9. 

Duncan  McColl Ellen  Thompson  15,  Lily  Thompson 

14,  Christian  Thompson  12,  Nancy  Mc- 
Coll 8,  Elizabeth  McColl  7,  Daniel  Mc- 
Coll 17. 

William  Gamage Amelia  Gamage  10,  Thomas  Gamage, 

Helena  Gamage. 

Samuel  Spencer John  Spencer,  Henry  Spencer. 

Abraham  Newcomb  . .  Mary  Ellen  Newcomb,  Esther  Ann 
Newcomb. 
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Moses  Parker William  Parker,  Eliza  Ann  Parker,  Al- 
exander Parker. 

James  Serson William  Serson,  Eliza  Ann  Serson, 

Henry  Serson. 

William  Knight Thomas  Knight,  Emma  Knight. 

—1852— 

Mr.  Bryant David  Hutchinson,  James  Hutchinson. 

E.  Bryant. 

Mr.  Emmett W.  Emmett. 

Mr.  Leatherdale  .....  E.  Leatherdale. 
Mr.  Smith H.  Smith. 

James  Alexander. 
Robert  Alexander (Dr.)  James  Samson,  R.  McCully  M. 

McKillop. 


The  Beginnings  of  Ridgetown 

BY  O.  K.  WATSON 


In  presenting  a  short  sketch  of  the  founding  of  Ridgetown 
I  would  like  to  refer  to  the  title  page  of  "Roughing  it  in  the 
Bush"  by  Susanna  Moodie,  where  that  author  has  written 
these  words,  "The  poor  exiles  of  wealthy  and  over  populous 
nations  have  generally  been  the  first  founders  of  mighty  em- 
pires, necessity  and  industry  producing  greater  results  than 
rank  and  affluence  in  the  civilization  of  barbarous  countries." 

Let  us  not  forget  the  debt  the  present  generation  owes  to 
tl,e  pioneer,  and  how  great  was  the  price  those  pioneers  paid 
that  we  might  have  the  blessings  of  good  roads,  schools, 
churches  and  easy  communication  between  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

In  the  year  1823,  the  site  of  Ridgetown  was  a  forest ;  oak, 
walnut,  beech,  hickory,  and  maple  grew  in  dense  profusion  in- 
terwoven with  ivy  and  grapevine,  the  whole  matted  together 
with  fallen  trees  and  undergrowth ;  here  and  there  were  native 
berry  bushes,  crab  apple  and  wild  cherry  trees.  There  was  a 
trail  across  the  bush  from  Talbot  Road  to,  the  river  Thames 
supposed  to  have  been  made  for  military  purposes  during  the 
war  of  1812.  There  was  a  settlement  of  farmers  along  the 
liver  Thames  and  a  few  were  scattered  along  Talbot  Road  four 
miles  to  the  south.  In  the  year  1823,  came  William  Marsh 
tl.'e  first  settler,  an  Englishman,  who  had  landed  at  Nova  Scot- 
ia and  had  worked  his  way  as  far  as  Toronto,  then  westward 
until  he  took  up  his  permanent  abode  on  lot  nine,  in  the  tenth 
concession  of  the  township  of  Howard.  He  received  his  pat- 
ent on  the  14th  day  of  July  1847,  and  on  his  lands  is  situnt 
the  greater  part  of  the  town  known  as  ward  two.  Next  came 
James  Watson,  Edmund  Mitton,  and  Thomas  Scane,  the  two 
last  named  with  families.  James  Watson  took  up  lot  nine  in 
the  ninth  concession,  receiving  his  patent  on  the  21st  day  of 
February,  1848,  and  on  his  farm  is  located  the  greater  part  of 
that  portion  of  the  town  known  as  ward  one.  Edmund  Mitton 
took  up  lot  ten  in  the  ninth  concession,  receiving  his  patent  on 
the  18th  of  June,  1836,  and  on  his  farm  is  located  the  greater 
portion  of  the  town  known  as  ward  four.  Then  came  Ebene- 
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zar  Colby,  an  American  from  the  state  of  New  York,  who  took 
up  lot  ten  in  the  tenth  concession,  receiving  his  patent  on  the 
26th  of  July,  1841,  and  on  his  farm  is  located  the  greater  part 
jf  what  is  known  as  ward  three.  The  north  half  of  lot  eleven, 
in  the  tenth  concession,  settled  by  one.  White,  an  American, 
was  patented  to  Samuel  Kitchen  on  the  llth  of  March,  1837, 
and  the  south  half  of  lot  eight  in  the  ninth  concession  was  pa- 
tented to  Alexander  Marsh,  son  of  William  Marsh,  on  the  sixth 
of  July,  1838. 

There  were  ten  in  the  Mitton  family,  and  the  cabin  that 
accommodated  the  family  at  first  was  made  of  logs,  14  x  18 
fo.et,  one  story  high.  The  settlement  grew  rapidly,  the  set- 
tlers being  of  English  and  American  stock.  The  soil  gave  up 
for  many  years  the  stone  implements  and  pottery  of  the  In- 
dians and  these  were  particularly  numerous  in  the  mounds  that 
were  scattered  about.  One  of  the  Mittons,  (William,)  discov- 
ered in  one  of  these  mounds  a  metal  tool  pointed  at  one  end,  re- 
sembling the  shin  bone  of  the  deer. 

The  favorite  Atlantic  port  of  the  settlers  coming  into  this 
district  seems  to  have  been  New  York.  The  settlers 
travelled  north  and  west  from  these  ports  to  Buffalo, 
then  by  boat,  if  unencumbered,  otherwise  with  oxen,  to  Col- 
onel Talbot's  place  in  the  township  of  Dunwich.  Ater  re- 
maining with  him  for  a  year  or  more  to  enable  them  to  become 
accustomed  to  the  woods  and  incidentally  perhaps  to  assist 
him  in  keeping  his  land  worked,  they  were  allowed  by  him  to 
pick  out  locations  for  themselves,  and  after  performing  the  set- 
tlement duties,  and  upon  payment  of  $20.00  in  cash  the  patent 
would  be  issued,  but  for  want  of  the  $20.00  in  cash,  many  of 
the  settlers  did  not  obtain  their  patents  for  many  years.  The 
country  was  being  ranged  over  by  hunters  and  trappers  and 
these  trappers  were  hired  by  the  locatee  to  furnish  informa- 
tion as  to  the  quality  of  the  land  and  to  assist  in  finding  the 
lets. 

As  late  as  1837,  there  was  no  store  near  Ridgetown  where 
supplies  were  sold.  There  was  one  store  at  Morpeth,  and  one 
at  Antrim,  on  the  Lake  shore.  Antrim  was  situated  on  the 
south  end  of  lots  ninety  four  and  ninety  five,  B.  F.  L.  E.  It 
had  a  landing  dock  and  warehouse,  and  was  a  thriving  little 
place,  but  now  has  entirely  disappeared,  as  has  also  the  trail  or 
road  first  used,  leading  from  there  through  Morpeth  to  Ridge- 
town,  and  still  shown  on  some  of  the  maps. 
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Ridgetown  takes  its  name  from  its  situation,  which  is  on 
the  summit  of  the  water  shed  between  the  River  Thames  and 
Lake  Erie. 

The  first  school  was  opened  in  1828,  and  was  built  at  the 
cast  corner  of  lot  seven  in  the  ninth  concession  of  Howard 
township.  The  teacher  was  supported  by  contributions  from 
the  parents  of  the  children  and  by  boarding  round,  two 
weeks  at  a  home,  sending  two  children,  three  weeks  at  one 
sending  three,  and  so  on.  The  arrangement  was  made  not 
after  the  plan  of  school  taxes  at  the  present  time,  where  all 
contribute,  whether  they  have  children  or  not.  Education 
was  apparently  not  looked  on  as  an  affair  of  the  whole  com- 
munity, but  more  in  the  nature  of  a  penalty.  Those  with  the 
large  families  contributed  the  most  regardless  of  their  ability 
to  pay.  The  qualification  of  the  teacher  in  the  early  schools 
seems  not  to  have  been  enquired  into,  further  than  that  he 
could  read  and  write  and  was  willing  to  take  the  position.  The 
teachers  were  frequently  cruel  in  the  methods  of  punishing  the 
children. 

The  next  school  for  Ridgetown  was  built  on  the  lot  at  the 
west  corner  of  Main  and  Erie  streets,  about  1830,  by  Joseph 
Nash.  This  location  becoming  valuable  for  business  purpos- 
es a  new  location  was  chosen,  and  the  school  house  was  mov- 
ed to  village  lot  25,  plan  263.  A  wing  was  added  in  1872,  and 
two  teachers  employed.  The  accommodation  becoming  too 
limited  by  1875,  the  Methodist  church  congregation,  which 
started  to  build  a  new  church,  sold  the  church  building  and 
grounds,  lot  21,  plan  62  to  the  school  trustees,  and  what  was 
the  Methodist  church  became  the  primary  wing  of  the  public 
school.  In  1882  the  present  large  brick  school  building  was 
erected  on  the  south  side  of  Jane  street,  "in  ward  three.  The 
other  buildings  were  abandoned  and  it  became  and  has  remain- 
ed the  only  public  school  building  in  Ridgetown. 

In  1883  the  High  School  was  opened  in  two  rooms  of  the 
public  school  building.  The  high  school  building  on  Harold 
street  was  started  in  1884,  the  land  being  conveyed  to  the  trus- 
tees on  July  16th,  1884,  by  Mr.  E.  D.  Mitton,  who  had  shortly 
before  surveyed  part  of  his  farm,  lot  11  in  the  9th  concession, 
into  building  lots. 

The  old  Ridgetown  Cemetery  was  purchased  from  James 
S.  Mitton  on  the  15th  of  October,  1855.  Up  to  that  time  bur- 
ials had  been  made  on  the  different  farms.  A  conveyance  was 
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made  to  Richard  Phelps,  Clergyman ;  John  Willson,  Esquire ; 
Edmund  B.  Harrison,  Gentleman;  Thomas  Rushton,  Mer- 
chant, John  Ferguson,  Carpenter ;  as  trustees  of  the  Ridgetown 
Cemetery,  nominated  and  appointed,  as  such  trustees  at  a 
meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ridgetown  and  vicinity  conven- 
ed and  held  at  the  school  house  in  Ridgetown,  aforesaid,  on 
the  evening  of  the  11  of  October. 

The  secretary's  book,  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Edmund 
B.  Harrison,  for  years  inspector  of  Public  Schools  in  Kent,  con- 
tains the  business  of  the  first  trustee  meeting,  from  which  I 
take  the  following  resolutions : 

"Resolved  that  George  Munro,  Esq.,  be  paid  the  sum  of 
£2.6s  for  the  surveying  and  making  of  deed  and  memorial." 

"Resolved  that  Mr.  Phelps  procure  the  necessary  stakes 
or  posts  for  making  out  the  burial  plots." 

And  from  the  by-laws,  I  take  the  following  extract: 

"The  sexton  shall  receive  the  following  renumeration,  viz ; 
For  every  grave  which  he  shall  dig  and  properly  sod  up,  the 
sum  of  one  dollar,  this  shall  include  the  registration  fee  and  at- 
tendance at  the  funeral. 

"For  registration  and  pointing  out  the  plot  for  graves  the 
sum  of  twenty-five  cents." 

Greenwood  cemetery  was  laid  out  in  1885,  and  from  that 
time  on  the  old  cemetery  was  neglected  and  on  the  21st  of 
March,  1919,  an  order  in  Council  was  passed  giving  the  Muni- 
cipality of  Ridgetown  permission  to  remove  the  bodies  to 
Greenwood  Cemetery  and  close  the  Ridgetown  Cemetery. 

Ridgetown  was  incoporated  as  a  village  on  the  16th  of 
October,  1875.  It  is  not  likely  the  village  would  have  amount- 
ed to  much  had  it  not  been  for  the  building  of  the  Canada 
Southern  Railway,  in  1872.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  building  of 
that  railway  the  business  was  at  Morpeth,  and  the  Lake  Shore. 
Talbot  Road  was  the  travelled  highway,  and  Antrim  dock  was 
the  shipping  point  for  grain  and  staves.  Morpeth  remained 
the  place  for  holding  the  division  court  sittings  until  about  the 
year  1883,  when  the  court  sittings  were  transferred  to  Ridge- 
town. The  mail  was  brought  from  Morpeth  to  Ridgetown  by 
horseback. 
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As  to  the  personality  of  these  first  settlers ; — Edmund  Mit- 
ton  was  a  weaver  in  the  old  country  and  is  said  to  have  walked 
nearly  the  whole  way  from  New  York  to  Colonel  Talbot's  place 
with  his  wife  and  family,  the  wife  carrying  an  infant  in  arms. 
Edmund  Mitton  died  about  1852. 

James  Watson  was  a  little  Englishman  from  Kent,  with 
all  the  typical  qualities  of  John  Bull.  He  walfked  all  the  way 
from  Ridgetown  to  Philadelphia  when  making  his  first  trip 
home  to  England  after  picking  out  his  location.  He  was  a 
farmer  by  occupation  and  died  January,  8th,  1876; 

Ebaneezar  Colby  was  an  American  from  New  York  state, 
and  was  a  little  peculiar.  It  is  said  of  him  that  he  would  get 
cut  in  the  middle  of  the  night  when  others  were  asleep  and 
pound  a  pail  with  a  stick,  his  favorite  position  when  follow- 
ing this  form  of  entertainment  being  with  his  legs  tailor  fash- 
ion around  a  post  in  the  front  yard.  No  doubt  it  was  difficult 
for  men  and  women  to  preserve  their  mental  balance  in  the 
wilds  of  Canada  at  that  time.  He  died  on  the  24th  of  August, 
1864.  He  was  a  public  spirited  man  and  gave  the  ground  to 
the  township  Hall,  and  the  sites  for  the  Presbyterian  and 
Methodist  churches. 

Philander  Colby,  the  brother,  who  came  into  possession 
of  most  of  the  farm  after  the  death  of  Ebeneezar,  was  a  gun- 
smith and  possessed  unusual  mechanical  skill  in  other  lines  as 
well. 

William  Marsh,  familiarly  known  as  "Daddy"  Marsh,  had 
the  first  hand  mill,  which  was  constantly  in  use  by  the  settlers. 
It  consisted  of  two  stones,  about  three  feet  in  diameter,  grain 
was  poured  into  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  upper  stone,  which 
was  then  revolved  by  hand,  the  meal  sifting  out  around  the 
cuter  edges  between  the  two  stones.  The  original  Marsh 
house  was  on  town  lot  ten,  plan  66,  east  side  of  Erie  street ;  it 
•was  torn  down  in  1867,  and  the  stones  disappeared  until  1911. 
In  that  year  the  second  Marsh  house  was  removed  from  its 
location  on  the  east  side  of  Marsh  street  on  town  lot  four, 
block  "B"  plan  63,  and  out  from  under  it  came  Daddy's  mill, 
which  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Watterworth  family. 
Daddy  Marsh's  wife  lived  until  she  was  104.  She  walked  to 
Toronto  more  than  once,  from  Ridgetown,  a  distance  of  180 
i  nles  carrying  a  load  both  ways.  On  her  one  hundred  and 
first  birthday  a  public  meeting  was  called  in  John  Mitton's 
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grove  and  a  medal  suitably  engraved,  presented  to  the  old 
lidy,  speeches  being  delivered  by  John  Moody,  John  White 
aid  others. 

Richard  Phelps,  earliest  resident  Methodist  minister,  was 
also  the  magistrate,  He  carried  on  manufacturing  and  farming 
as  well,  and  had  a  saw  mill  located  on  the  spot  where  the  wa- 
terworks plant  now  stands  on  the  south  side  of  Main  street. 
He  seems  to  have  held  the  confidence  and  good  will  of  the  en- 
tire settlement.  There  were  many  others  who  played  their 
parts  well,  but  a  glimpse  at  these  few  will  show  the  general 
fvpe  of  men  and  women  who  out  of  chaos  brought  order  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  town.  Poverty  was  the  lot  of  the 
pioneer.  They  fashioned  implements  out  of  wood  to  work  the 
ground  and  made  rude  wooden  sleighs  on  which  to  draw  their 
produce  in  summer  as  well  as  winter. 


The  History  of  Pain  Court 

BY  A  RESIDENT  OF  PAIN  COURT 


Until  1790,  Pain  Court  had  no  more  history  than  any  other 
part  of  the  country.  Indians  were  the  only  inhabitants  of  those 
immense  forests  which  covered  the  beautiful  and  fertile  farms 
of  to-day,  whose  fertility  was  unknown  to  the  natives  of  the 
wild  forests. 

The  Indian  was  very  easily  satisfied ;  the  native  fruits,  wild 
game  of  the  forest,  and  resources  of  the  lake  and  the  river 
were  plentiful,  and  this  seemed  sufficient  to  render  him  happy. 

In  the  year  1790,  the  first  white  man  who  took  up  land  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  was  a  Mr.  Parson,  coming  from  Penn- 
sylvania, who  settled  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  Thames, 
in  the  township  of  Raleigh. 

Two  years  later  Mr.  John  Van  Dolzen,  from  Holland,  chose 
a  tract  of  land  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  which  is  lot  16 
today.  These  two  men  were  the  first  white  men  who  located  in 
the  county  of  Kent. 

Twenty-five  years  later,  in  the  year  1815,  two  French  famil- 
ies came  to  settle  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  river,  on  lots 
6  and  7.  They  were  Baby  and  Paquette. 

During  the  year  1815,  five  more  French  families  came  to 
settle  in  the  part  of  the  parish  which  is  (known  as  "Pain  Court 
Block."  They  were  J.  B.  Lauzon,  Gabriel  Peltier,  J.  B.  Fau- 
bert,  Louis  Dezilia  and  J.  B.  Primeau.  Those  first  settlers 
chose,  for  their  future  home,  tracts  of  land  the  most  suitable 
to  their  needs,  part  of  their  farm  being  in  the  forest  and  the 
other  in  the  plain.  By  doing  this,  they  were  able  to  begin  at 
once  to  cultivate  wheat  for  their  living  and  get  all  the  lumber 
they  needed  to  build  their  houses  and  barns,  and  the  necessary 
buildings  on  the  farm.  They  had  planned  everything  to  save 
time  and  money. 

At  that  time  the  tract  of  land  most  appropriate  to  their 
needs  was  situated  about  where  the  Jacob  road  is  today.  Most 
of  the  first  pioneers  settled  along  the  Pain  Court  Creek  where 
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the  land  seemed  the  best  and  most  suitable  to  them ;  and  along 
the  Creek  they  traced  the  first  permanent  road  in  Pain  Court, 
as  can  be  seen  to-day. 

In  order  to  avoid  any  trouble  in  the  future,  these  first  settlers 
asked  the  Government  to  survey  their  lands.  Shortly  after,  Mr. 
Rankin,  a  land-surveyor,  who  was  also  a  military  officer  in 
the  British  army,  surveyed  what  is  known  today  as  the  "Pain 
Court  Block."  This  tract  of  land  extends  from  lot  one  to  lot 
fifteen,  and  embraces  773  acres  of  land  in  all.  This  was  the 
extent  of  the  families  of  Pain  Court  in  1815,  but  at  that  time 
the  name  of  Pain  Court  was  unknown. 

Since  the  settlement  of  the  French-Canadians  in  this  part  of 
the  country  the  name  Pain  Court  has  survived  all  others. 

The  first  name  used  to  mention  this  parish,  was  the 
name  "La  Tranche,"  a  name  that  was  given  to  the  river  by 
the  French.  The  best  proof  that  we  have  are  the  letters  sent 
to  the  people  by  the  Bishops,  in  which  they  used  to  begin  their 
letters  by,  "Aux  fideles  de  la  paroisse  La  Tranche,"  that  is  to 
say,  to  the  faithful  of  the  La  Tranche  parish. 

The  Bishops  used  to  send  Missionary  priests  to  visit  these 
people  once  in  a  while,  and  during  these  visits  they  used  to 
read  the  Bishops'  letters  giving  them  advice  and  exhorting 
them  on  their  duties  towards  God  and  men. 

Gradually  the  people  became  more  numerous,  and  they 
bought  a  tract  of  land  (three  acres-  on  lot  12,  in  order  to  erect 
a  church  and  to  have  a  cemetery  of  their  own.  For  this  they 
paid  $50.00. 

In  1851,  Bishop  Charbonnel  of  Toronto  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
people  telling  them  to  prepare  for  the  erection  of  a  chapel  giv- 
ing it  the  name  of  "Immaculee  Conception."  The  Bishop  and 
the  Missionary  priests  had  put  the  people  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Blessed  Virgin  with  the  title  of  Immaculate  Con- 
ception, and  they  judged  that  it  was  most  proper  to  call  the 
new  chapel  by  that  name.  After  having  erected  their  chapel 
the  people  asked  the  Government  to  give  them  a  Post  Office 
naming  it  "Immaculee  Conception,"  and  to  give  the  parish 
the  same  name. 
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The  Government  was  not  then  inclined  to  grant  too  many 
favours  to  French  Catholic  people,  and  the  result  was  that 
after  eight  years,  the  Goverment  granted  them  a  Post  Office, 
but  refused  to  give  the  name  desired,  Dover  South  being  given 
instead.  The  people  resented  that  insult  very  deeply  and  re- 
fused forever  to  accept  this  name  for  their  parish.  A  member 
of  the  Parliament  at  the  time,  Mr.  Bourassa,  of  St.  John, 
who  had  represented  the  people  of  this  parish  in  this  request, 
said  to  the  people  that  the  Government  had  refused  to  grant 
them  the  name  "Iirmaculee  Conception,"  because  it  was  too 
French  and  too  Catholic  for  a  post  office.  The  Government 
thought  then  that  this  little  group  of  French-Canadians  would 
soon  disappear  with  the  Indians  in  the  wild  forests,  for  the 
French-Canadians  were  considered  as  an  insingificant  minor- 
ity by  the  Government  in  this  part  of  the  country.  However, 
that  insignificant  minority  has  grown  strong  and  become  a 
power. 

The  parish,  however  ,had  an  older  name  which  was  strongly 
rooted  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  which  will  remain 
forever.  This  dated  back  to  the  coming  of  the  first  settlers  who 
called  it  "Pain  Court."  It  was  the  first  name  given  by  the 
Frenchmen  settling  in  this  parish ;  however  this  was  acknow- 
ledged by  the  Government  only  in  the  month  of  March,  1911. 

Rev.  Father  A.  D.  Emery  had  been  appointed  parish  priest 
of  this  parish  in  January,  1911,  where  he  was  sent  to  build  a 
church  and  a  presbytery.  Upon  his  arrival  he  found  it  more 
than  awkward  to  have  the  name  Dover  South  for  the  Post 
Office  in  a  place  where  the  people  had  always  refused  to  accept 
it.  He  wrote,  at  once,  to  Honorable  R.  .Lemieux,  the  Post- 
master-General, and  obtained  in  a  short  time  to  the  great 
pleasure  of  the  people,  the  name  Pain  Court  instead  of  Dover 
South  for  the  Post  Office.  (I  would  like  to  mention  an  inci- 
dent with  regard  to  the  way  of  writing  the  name.  Until  1913, 
the  name  Pain  Court  was  always  written  in  two  words,  which 
is  the  proper  way,  but  during  that  year  the  members  of  the 
Geographic  Board  decided  that  it  should  be  written  in  one 
word.  Needless  to  say  the  people  of  Pain  Court  will  ignore  that 
decision  entirely;  they  have  waited  fifty-one  years  to  obtain 
a  name  proper  to  their  Post  Office,  and  they  can  wait  still 
longer  in  order  to  give  time  to  the  future  members  of  the  Geo- 
graphic Board  to  learn  how  to  spell  that  name  in  the  proper 
way.) 
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The  first  Post  Office  was  established  in  1860,  and  Mr.  Baril- 
ler  took  charge  of  it  on  the  first  of  September  of  that  year. 

The  name  "Pain  Court"  is  very  significant ;  it  expresses,  in 
two  words,  the  awful  distress  and  starvation  of  the  first 
pioneers. 

In  the  year  1815,  there  was  no  town  or  Post  Office  between 
London  and  Detroit,  and  the  neighbours  were  far  apart.  The 
nearest  Post  Office  was  Detroit,  and  there  also  was  the  near- 
est flour  mill.  The  situation  of  the  farmers,  moreover,  was 
terrible  on  account  of  the  low  land  and  the  forest;  only  a 
little  spot  of  land  here  and  there  could  be  sown  into  wheat.  To 
have  flour,  the  farmers  had  to  go  to  Detroit  and  bring  their 
wheat  either  in  a  canoe  or  in  a  cart  drawn  by  oxen.  But  every 
farmer  was  not  rich  enough  to  undertake  such  a  luxurious 
trip  to  Detroit,  with  oxen  and  a  cart.  The  trip  used  to  take 
about  a  week.  On  account  of  the  difficulty  of  the  voyage  or 
journey,  and  the  scarcity  of  the  wheat,  some  were  obliged 
to  stay  home  and  grind  their  wheat  with  a  pestle  on  a  stump. 
It  was  a  very  coarse  flour,  but  it  was  purer,  healthier  and 
better  than  the  war  flour.  The  quantity  of  flour  was  scanty 
and  consequently  the  loaves  of  bread  were  very  small.  This 
state  of  affairs  lasted  for  some  time,  and  all  the  first  settlers 
had  to  suffer  very  much  on  that  account.  In  order  to  express 
their  awful  distress  and  starvation,  the  people  were  accustom- 
ed to  saying  "Pain  Court,"  that  is  to  say  "short  bread."  That 
expression  was  so  significant  that  everybody  accepted  it  and 
preserved  it  until  the  present  generation.  Our  ancestors  had 
suffered  so  much  that  it  caused  them  to  save  everything,  even 
words ;  for  that  reason,  instead  of  saying  "le  pain  est  court" — 
the  bread  is  short — they  simply  said  "pain  court",  short  bread. 
It  was  a  great  problem  reduced  to  its  simplest  expression.  The 
name  spread  all  over  so  rapidly  and  so  naturally  that,  when 
people  wanted  to  speak  of  a  country  of  misery,  they  used  to 
give  Pain  Court  as  an  example.  It  was  the  only  place  to  be 
found  in  this  part  of  the  country,  where  people  had  to  suffer 
so  much. 

Until  the  year  1852,  the  missionary  priests  had  to  visit  the 
people  of  this  parish  at  their  own  homes,  and  there  hold  divine 
service,  say  mass,  baptize  children  and  marry  people ;  but  on 
the  first  of  March,  1852,  a  small  chapel  was  opened  for  divine 
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worship,  and  was  blessed  by  the  Rev.  Claude  Antaine  Ternet, 
by  the  authority  of  Bishop  Charbonnel  of  Toronto. 

On  that  date  the  mass  was  said  for  the  first  time  before  all 
the  people  of  the  parish,  and  also  was  given  the  first  sermon  to 
the  entire  community.  This  was  the  first  monument  erected  to 
Almighty  God  in  the  parish. 

It  is  a  custom  amongst  the  French  people  to  have  crosses 
erected  in  their  parish  along  the  public  road  to  commemorate 
some  religious  event.  In  1852  the  Holy  Father,  Pius  the  IX, 
had  proclaimed  a  Jubilee  to  the  whole  Catholic  world,  and  in 
memory  of  that  great  event,  the  people  of  Pain  Court  erected 
a  cross  in  their  parish  on  lot  13,  on  the  Creek  road,  where 
Alfred  Caron  lives  today.  The  people  left  the  chapel  in  pro- 
cession at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  on  the  10th  of  Sep- 
tember, and  went  to  the  cross  which  was  solemnly  blessed  by 
the  Rev.  J.  Raynel,  then  the  parish  priest  of  Pain  Court. 

Until  that  year  the  people  of  Pain  Court  were  entirely  de- 
prived of  the  privilege  of  school  education ;  fathers  and  mothers 
were  the  teachers  of  their  own  children  and  perhaps  sometimes 
of  their  neighbours' ;  but  after  the  arrival  of  Father  Raynel  in 
the  parish,  he  became  the  school  teacher  of  the  small  children 
during  day  time,  and  the  adults  at  night,  the  chapel  being  used 
as  a  school.  Of  course  Father  Raynel  was  teaching  the  chil- 
dren only  as  far  as  his  work  would  permit  him ;  he  had  to  look 
after  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his  people  first. 

The  small  chapel  erected  in  1852  became  too  small  for  the 
community,  so  it  was  decided  to  build  a  new  church  in  1854; 
it  cost  $2,833.68.  No  doubt  it  was  grand  for  that  time,  be- 
c;.use  everybody  was  satisfied.  Of  course,  the  condition  of 
the  people  was  none  too  flourishing,  because  in  eight  years 
they  had  paid  only  $223.06  on  the  debt,  and  the  pastor  was  re- 
ci  iving  the  modest  salary  of  $133.00  a  year. 

Father  Raynel  was  the  founder  of  this  parish,  and  though 
his  hardships  were  numerous  they  were  unknown  to  his  peo- 
ple. He  had  to  be  satisfied  with  what  he  could  get  to  live  on, 
having  his  own  clothes  but  nothing  else,  not  even  a  horse  to 
visit  his  people  through  the  forest.  When  he  was  wanted  by 
the  sick  people  they  had  to  come  and  get  him  on  horse  back, 
and  he  did  not  even  have  the  pleasure  of  riding  the  horse  him- 
self. One  day  in  speaking  in  the  church  about  sick-calls  to 
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the  people,  he  said,  "Please,  try  to  get  a  bridle  to  put  on  the 
horse's  head  so  that  I  may  be  able  to  drive  the  horse  myself, 
snd  do  not  forget  either  to  put  a  blanket  on." 

At  that  time  there  was  no  wagon,  no  top  buggy,  and  even 
if  they  had  any,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  use  them  for 
there  was  no  road  wide  enough  to  use  them. 

On  the  31  of  August,  1856,  Bishop  A.  Pinsonnault,  first 
Bishop  of  London,  paid  his  first  visit  to  the  little  mission  of 
La  Tranche  where  he  confirmed  250  children.  If  so  far  the 
j»«Dple  had  been  poor  in  money  and  property,  they  were  get- 
ting rich  in  children.  On  his  second  visit,  in  1871,  the  Bishop 
confirmed  450  children. 

In  the  year  1815,  the  population  of  La  Tranche  was  about 
20,  while  in  the  year  1871  the  population  had  increased  to 
nearly  two  thousand.  The  first  settlers  had  adopted  the  most 
peaceful  and  the  most  lawful  means  to  take  possession  of  this 
country  in  observing  the  law  of  God — the  children.  The  par- 
i  h  had  increased  so  much  that  it  had  to  be  divided  and  Grande 
Point  was  the  name  given  to  the  new  parish,  formed  from  Pain 
Court. 

On  the  25th  of  September  1864,  the  church  bell  was  bless- 
ed by  the  Right  Rev.  A.  Pinsonnault,  and  for  the  first  time  the 
sound  of  the  bell  was  re-echoed  by  the  wild  forest. 

During  the  month  of  May  1874,  the  church  was  burnt  to 
the  ground.  The  origin  of  the  fire  never  was  known,  although 
suspicions  were  strongly  founded ;  several  times  before,  at- 
tempts had  been  made  in  vain  to  burn  the  church,  but  it  was 
always  impossible  to  find  out  who  was  the  guilty  man. 

The  Rev.  C.  Buprat,  who  was  then  parish  priest,  began  at 
once  to  arrange  plans  to  build  the  new  church  and  to  raise 
money  for  erecting  it.  This  church  was  replaced  in  1911  by 
the  present  church  which  is  a  credit  to  the  community  and 
which  has  cost  $50,000.00.  Through  their  generosity  the  peo- 
ple of  Pain  Court  have  already  paid  over  half  of  the  debt,  and 
during  the  last  three  years  they  have  erected  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  religious  monuments  in  the  Province  of  Ontario, 
the  group  of  the  Crucifixion  and  the  Sacred-Heart,  both  in 
bronze. 

The  group  of  the  Crucifixion  was  erected  in  the  cemetery 
on  the  25th  of  May  1917,  in  memory  of  the  65th  anniversary  of 
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the  first  mass  celebrated  in  Pain  Court,  and  on  the    very    spot 
where  mass  was  then  said.    The  monument  cost  $1200.00. 

On  the  first  of  June  1919,  the  people  of  Pain  Court  erected 
a  monument  to  the  Sacred-Heart  in  the  church  yard,  in 
thanksgiving:  to  Almighty  God  for  the  special  protection  be- 
stowed upon  the  people  of  the  parish  during  the  war,  and  dur- 
ing the  terrible  epidemic  of  the  Spanish  flu  of  1918.  Not  a 
single  person  of  the  parish  had  been  victim  of  the  flu,  or  of  the 
war.  The  next  day  the  Planet  of  Chatham  published  the  fol- 
lowing article  on  that  occasion. 

Blessed  by  Rev.  Father  O'Connor,  Vicar  General    at    Service 

Yesterday 

"Following  High  Mass  at  the  Church  of  the  Immaculate 
"Conception,  Pain  Court,  Sunday  morning  a  beautiful  monu- 
"ment  of  the  Sacred-Heart  of  Jesus  was  blessed  at  an  open  air 
"ceremony  by  the  Rev.  Father  O'Connor,  Vicar-General  of 
"London  Diocese.  The  ceremony  was  performed  before  a 
"large  congregation  of  adherents  of  that  Church. 

"The  monument  is  an  imposing  work  of  art,  erected  on  the 
"Church  grounds  in  front  of  the  Church.  A  bronze  statue  of 
"the  Sacred-Heart  rests  on  a  marble  basie,  which  is  approach- 
"ed  by  several  stone  steps.  Inscribed  on  the  marble  base  are 
"the  following  words :  "Sacre-Coeur  de  Jesus  protegez  nos 
"families,"  that  is  to  say :  "Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  protect  our 
"families. — 1919.  "The  monument  was  purchased  in  Chicago, 
"and  cost  approximately  two  thousand  dollars.  It  is  eighteen 
"feet  in  height  and  weighs  nearly  five  tons.  The  erection  of 
"the  imposing  monument  has  been  made  possible  through  the 
"untiring  energy  of  the  Rev.  Father  Emery,  the  parish  priest 
"and  the  splendid  co-operation  of  his  parishioners. 

"During  the  ceremony  of  the  blessing,  Rev.  Father 
"O'Connor  addressed  the  congregation  both  in  French  and 
"English.  "The  Sacred  Heart  has  been  erected  as  a  thanks- 
"giving  offering  of  your  good  pastor  and  the  people  of  Pain 
Court"  said  the  Rev.  Father  O'Connor.  "It  represents  your 
"thanks  for  the  blessings  of  God  during  the  years  past,  and 
"particularly  for  His  visible  protection  during  the  years  of 
"war,  and  the  recent  epidemic  of  influenza.  Neither  the  war 
"nor  the  epidemic  cost  a  single  life  in  the  community  of  Pain 
"Court,  and  for  this  your  zealous  and  pious  pastor  and  your 
"selves  have  very  properly  seen  fit  to  erect  this  monument. 
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"May  it  help  you  to  increase  your  devotion  and  help  you  to  at- 
"tain  His  friendship,  that  you  may  live  with  Him  in  the  next 
world." 

Perhaps  no  other  country  place  has  improved  more  than 
Pain  Court  in  the  space  of  20  years.  Amongst  the  most  re- 
markable improvements  the  installation  of  the  telephone 
should  be  mentioned  first,  for  it  has  been  the  beginning  of  a 
new  period  in  the  parish.  The  first  telephone  line  was  install- 
ed during  the  year  1903  by  Mr.  Alphy  Cheif,  and  at  his  own  ex- 
pense. Nobody  wanted  it,  indeed  it  was  considered  a  nuis- 
ance at  the  time.  Now  the  telephone  is  to  be  found  in  nearly 
every  house,  and  nobody  would  like  to  be  without  it. 

During  the  year  1910,  or  about  that  time,  the  Gas  Company 
began  to  supply  the  people  with  the  natural  gas  of  Tilbury, 
ai  d  it  has  been  a  great  blessing  to  the  Community. 

In  1910  also  an  electric  railroad  was  built  from  Chatham 
to  Pain  Court,  and  it  has  been  an  evident  advantage  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Pain  Court,  so  much  so  that  farms  that  were  sold  ten 
years  ago  for  $150.00  or  $200.00  an  acre  are  now  sold  for  $300.- 
00  an  acre. 

Instead  of  having  oxen  to  work  their  farms,  the  farmers 
have  now  tractors  of  all  kinds ;  hay  loaders,  binders,  corn-shred- 
ders, threshers,  have  replaced  the  old  sickle,  scythe,  the  flail  of 
of  our  ancestors,  and  instead  of  the  cart  drawn  by  oxen,  we  see 
automobiles  at  nearly  every  home.  A  grain  elevator  was 
erected  in  1911  by  the  Taylor  Co.  of  Chatham,  so  that  now  the 
farmers  can  sell  their  grain  at  home,  and  do  not  have  any  more 
tc  drive  to  Chatham  in  the  bad  roads,  or  in  the  cold. 

Last,  but  not  least,  two  banks  have  started  business  in 
the  parish  since  the  28  of  January  1920,  and  this  is  a  country 
where  people  were  starving  less  than  hundred  years  ago.  The 
Standard  Bank  of  Canada  and  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Com- 
merce expect  to  do  good  business  here. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Sugar  beet  industry  has  been  the 
main  factor  in  this  part  of  the  country  since  about  fifteen  years 
ago. 

As  bad  literature  has  been  pouring  into  the  country  for  a 
good  number  of  years,  the  present  parish  priest  of  Pain  Court 
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I  as  undertaken  to  publish  a  monthly  review  "LE  BULLE- 
TIN PAROISSIAL"  to  provide  good  and  sound  literature  for 
his  people.  The  review  has  taken  for  motto  "To  educate  and 
*o  make  better  men."  The  Bulletin  has  been  published  since 
the  month  of  January  1914.  Great  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Syd- 
ney Stephenson,  the  proprietor  of  the  Planet,  for  the  existence 
of  the  Bulletin  Paroissial  today,  for  he  was  the  only  printer 
v  ho  could  help  us  so  much  in  such  an  undertaking.  Today 
the  Bulletin  Paroissial  is  read  in  nearly  every  French  family  of 
the  diocese  of  London. 

Pain  Court  does  not  only  give  men  to  church  and  profes- 
sion but  it  helps  to  establish  other  countries  and  so  much  so 
that  since  the  month  of  January  1911,  128  families  have  left 
this  parish  for  other  places ;  and  as  we  count  a  proportion  of 
five  persons  for  each  family  that  makes  an  emigration  of 
about  640 ;  however  the  conditions  are  not  too  bad,  for  there  is 
always  a  new  family  to  replace  the  one  gone ;  the  French-Can- 
adians are  faithful  to  the  commandment  of  God:  "Increase 
and  multiply. 

Not  only  are  the  people  of  Pain  Court  anxious  to  give  a 
practical  education  to  their  children,  but  they  also  teach  them 
to  be  faithful  to  the  religious  and  national  traditions  of  their 
forefathers  ever  since  their  establishment  in  Canada. 

Amongst  the  many  French  traditions,  there  is  one  which 
needs  to  be  mentioned  in  order  to  establish  the  truth  in  this  part 
of  the  country  and  amongst  the  present  generation :  it  is  the 
good  French  speaking. 

You  may  visit  any  French  family,  even  those  that  have 
been  the  most  deprived  of  education,  and  you  will  hear  the 
French  language  spoken  as  well  as,  and  even  far  better  than  in 
many  places  in  France,  and  this  can  be  found,  not 
only  in  one  parish,  but  in  every  French  parish  in  Canada. 

The  pronounciation  of  certain  words  may  seem  strange 
sometimes,  but  it  is  not  altogether  wrong ;  for  instance  "il  fail 
fret"  for  "il  fait  froid :"  "it  is  cold."  Many  of  these  words  are 
only  pronounced  in  the  old  French  way,  but  they  are  not 
"French  patois."  This  can  be  explained  very  easily  when  we 
know  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  deprive  a  man  of  his  mo- 
ther tongue.  Therefore  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  some 
people  have  preserved  to-day  the  old  pronounciation  of  certain 
French  words. 
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It  may  be  said  perhaps  that  the  French  people  make  use  of 
certain  words  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the;  French  diction- 
ary. Yes,  it  is  so,  and  in  the  English  language  also.  The 
French  language  is  a  living  language,  and  needs  to  create  new 
words  once  in  a  while  to  express  certain  states  or  conditions 
not  existing  before.  For  instance  the  word  "poudrerie," — to 
express  a  blizzard,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  French  dictionary, 
for  there  was  no  need  of  it  in  France,  because  there  is  no  snow- 
storm there  such  as  we  have  here.  The  word  "poudrerie"  is 
most  significant  and  most  beautiful,  and  the  French  even  ad- 
mire it. 

Likewise  the  word  "brunante"  to  express  the  time  of  the 
day  when  it  is  neither  twilight  nor  dark ;  and  so  on  with  sever- 
al other  words.  Although  those  words  are  not  to  be  found  in 
the  French  dictionary,  they  were  never  condemned  by  tire 
French  Academy,  and  they  are  too  rich  to  be  abandoned. 

There  are  also  several  expressions  like  "bordee  dc  neige" 
to  express  a  light  snow  fall  of  short  duration ;  those  expres- 
sions may  not  be  found  in  the  modern  or  old  French  books,  but 
they  are  not  "patois"  for  they  are  too  beautiful  and  too  expres- 
sive to  be  condemned. 

Nowhere  in  Canada  can  we  find  a  "patois"  spoken  by  the 
French  people.  The  "French  patois"  exists  only  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  have  imagined  it.  Unfortunately,  the  hostile 
press  of  the  country  has  magnified  that  monstrous  error  and  it 
has  helped  to  root  it  in  the  heart  of  the  people  who  do  not  know 
the  French  language.  The  expression  "French  patois"  has 
done  as  much  harm  to  the  French  people  of  Canada  as  the  ex- 
pression "Parisian  French"  is  doing  harm  to  the  English- 
speaking  people  of  Ontario.  The  "Parisian  French"  which  is 
supposed  to  be  taught  in  the  English  schools  of  Ontario  is 
simply  a  farce,  and  the  laugh  of  all  those  who  know  the  French 
language.  ,  •-{ 

In  Pain  Court,  as  in  all  other  places  in  Canada,  the  French 
people  do  speak  neither  the  "Parisian  French,"  nor  "the  French 
patois,"  nor  the  "Canadian-French"  but  they  all  speak  the 
pure  French  language. 

In  Le  Bulletin  Parissoal  de  Pain  Court  the  Editor  has 
rendered  a  very  interesting  and  important  service  to  his  com- 
munity by  tracing  the  origin  of  his  parishoners  to  their  native 
province  in  France,  showing  as  well  the  date  of  their  birth  and 
the  time  and  place  of  their  first  settlement  in  Canada.  The 
result  of  his  study  is  given  below. 
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An  Old  Copy  of  the  Planet 

By  John  W.  Young 


History  is  the  spirit  of  the  past  and  the  soul  of  the  present, 
whether  written  or  preserved  only  in  the  minds  of  men.  It  is 
a  map  of  the  road  over  which  they  have  travelled  from  whence 
they  came. .  It  is  the  daily  affairs  of  people,  their  manners, 
their  customs,  their  homes  and  their  habitations.  What  rec- 
ci  d  of  the  past  provides  a  bright  searchlight  illuminating  the 
daily  affairs  of  the  people,  their  manners,  their  customs,  their 
homes,  and  their  habitations?  What  preserves  a  more  easily 
read  or  a  more  readable  record  than  the  newspaper? 

This  copy  of  the  Chatham  Tri-Weekly  Planet,  published 
63  years  ago,  (May  20,  1857,  to  be  exact),  has  proved  a  veri- 
table treasure  house  stored  with  information  concerning  Chat- 
ham and  its  people  and  gives  more  than  a  glimpse  of  the  busi- 
ness and  social  life  here  and  hereabouts,  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury ago. 

To  realize  why  this  one  copy  of  a  newspaper  was  selected, 
it  must  be  recognized  that  history  does  not  consist  of  the  "Big 
Events."  It  is  well  to  remember  Hannibal,  but  it  adds  inter- 
est to  know  that  he  used  elephants  as  his  beasts  of  burden  and 
as  part  of  his  offensive  armament  when  he1  invaded  Italy. 

There  is  no  event  in  the  life  of  a  man  or  in  the  progress  of 
a  people  too  small  to  be  of  value.  It  is  well  to  remember  that 
there  was  a  Moses  to  lead  the  children  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt, 
but  consider  the  heart  interest  added  when  you  learn  he  was 
discovered  by  Pharaoh's  daughter. 

It  is  upon  the  daily  affairs  of  a  people  and  not  upon  the 
exceptional  events  in  the  life  of  a  nation  that  history  depends 
for  its  value.  The  columns  of  newspapers,  the  private  letters 
of  the  citizens,  in  these  are  found  the  running  records  of  the 
race,  the  history  of  a  people  or  community,'  and  in  their  work, 
in  the  public  improvements  which  they  inaugurate,  in  the 
churches  and  fine  buildings  which  they  erect,  in  the  new  things 
they  create,  and  the  monuments  of  one  kind  and  another  which 
they  leave  behind  these  things  are  records  of  the  progress 
which  they  make. 
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It  is  our  opportunity  then,  to  read  the  records  preserved  in 
the  columns  of  a  copy  of  The  Planet,  published  on  Wednesday, 
May  20,  1857,  in  the  first  year  of  its  existence  being  Vol.  1,  No. 
142.  Miles  Miller  launched  this  celestial  body  on  its  course,  and 
a  year  or  so  later  sold  the  paper  to  Rufus  Stephenson  and  it  is 
c'ill  in  the  Stephenson  family.  For  63  years  it  has  recorded 
what  the  people  were  doing,  their  hopes  and  their  fears,  their 
trials  and  their  tribulations,  their  sorrows  and  their  pleasures, 
their  progress  and  their  failures.  Our  purpose  is  to  glean 
fi  om  this  copy  what  knowledge  we  can  of  the  people,  their 
business  and  their  work,  their  life  and  their  deaths,  the  inti- 
mate history  of  the  residents  of  Chatham  for  one  day,  63  years 
ago. 

This  copy  of  The  Planet  was  among  the  effects  of  the  late 
Col.  Baxter,  one  time  Chief  of  Police  and  it  is  through  the 
kindness  of  his  daughter-in-law,  Mrs.  William  Baxter,  that  we 
are  abe  to  reproduce  the  story  that  it  has  kept  alive  and  saved 
from  oblivion. 

Miles  Miller  published  The  Planet  in  the  Eberts  block. 
The  subscription  price  was  $3  cash  in  advance ;  $4  upon  credit. 

Newspapers  differing  slightly  from  ancient  Gaul  are  divid- 
ed into  two  parts,  advertisements,  in  display  type,  which  are 
paid  for  and  reading  matter  which  is  set  solid  in  from  6  to  10 
point  and  not  paid  for. 

At  least  that  was  the  method  in  use  63  years  ago.  Nowa- 
di  ys  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  distinguish  between  paid  and 
unpaid  reading  matter. 

Nearly  all  the  historical  interest  in  this  number  is  to  be 
found  in  the  advertisements.  The  reading  matter  furnishes 
but  little  so  we  will  leave  it  till  the  last  and  consider  the  paid 
display,  which  writes  large  the  history  of  the  people.  It  lifts 
the  veil  and  drops  it  again  like  pictures  fleeting  across  the 
screen  at  the  Moving  Picture  Show  but  while  the  picture  fleets, 
still  it  is  of  absorbing  interest  to  the  local  history  lover.  Let 
i  •  to  the  show  then,  beginning  with  the  Medical  profession, 
there  being  about  as  many  doctors  then  as  now. 

Drs.  Donnelly  and  Loupret,  physicians  and  surgeons,  offi- 
ces over  the  Chatham  Medical  Hall,  King  Street ;  A.  H.  Robert- 
son, M.  D.,  physician  surgeon,  coroner,  etc.  office  at  residence, 
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(wherever  his  residence  might  have  been.)  This  card  like  all 
advertising  of  that  day  was  general  not  specific.  The  place 
being  smaller,  perhaps  every  body  knew  where  the  doctors  liv- 
ed .  Dr.  Cooper,  member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
may  be  consulted  professionally  at  all  times,  office  and  resi- 
dence, King  Street,  near  Walton's  Brewery.  Drs.  Pegley  and 
Cross,  surgeons,  can  be  consulted  professionally  at  all  times 
office  King  street,  Chatham.  Again  the  general.  Perhaps 
King  street  was  not  as  long,  nor  as  crowded  as  it  is  today  and 
the  people  had  more  leisure  to  hunt,  when  inquest  or  need  of  a 
doctor.  C.  J.  S.  Askin,  M.  D.  does  better.  He  put  in  "Physi- 
cian and  Surgeon,  etc.,  Office  at  his  residence,  near  MeKellar 
and  Dolsen's  Mill." 

This  saw-mill  stood  about  where  the  Gas  Company's  plant 
is  and  next  to  Walton's  Brewery.  The  Askin  house  has  been 
modernized  some,  but  is  still  standing  on  King  street,  oppos- 
ite Riverside  Terrace. 

J.  M.ttrock,  law  chancery  and  conveyancing,  office, 
Morpeth. 

Wilson  and  McLean,  barristers,  attorneys,  etc.,  John  Wil- 
son, London,  A.  D.  McLean,  Chatham.  Walter  McCrae,  bar- 
rister, attorney-at-law,  King  street,  Chatham,  Canada  West. 
Mr.  McCrae  was  afterwards  judge  of  Algoma  at  the  Soo,  being 
succeeded  there  by  another  Chathamite,  Fred  Stone.  R.  S. 
Woods,  barrister,  attorney-at-law  office  in  Rankin's  building, 
over  J.  Curtain's  store,  King  street.  R.  S.  Woods  was  better 
known  to  our  generation  as  Judge  Woods,  Junior  Judge  for 
Kent  County.  Curtain's  store  was  a  dry  goods  headquarters 
though  our  paper  does  not  say.  A  Curtain  would  hardly  be 
found  in  groceries.  Messrs.  Prince  and  Eliot,  attorneys,  C. 
W.,  C.  F.  Eliot,  Chatham  C.  W. 

Duck  Bros  attorneys,  solicitors,  etc.,  third  floor  of  the  Eb- 
erts  block. 

Crosbie  Brady,  civil  engineer,  and  provincial  land  survey- 
or, Eberts  block,  opposite  the  Royal  Exchange  Hotel. 

The  Royal  Exchange  stood  where  the  Victoria  Block  now 
stands  at  the  corner  of  Fifth  and  King  Streets.  It  was  frame 
and  burned  down  one  cold  winter  morning.  The  firemen  had 
a  Lad  time  of  it  as  the  thermometer  was  down  around  zero, 
I  think. 
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Salter  and  Jones,  provincial  surveyors,  land  and  general 
agents,  King  street. 

Messrs.  Prince  and  Eliot  have  a  card  stating  that  they 
have  moved  to  Messrs.  W.  and  W.  Eberts  new  building  on  the 
corner  of  King  and  Fifth  streets.  This  building  still  stands  on 
the  West  Corner,  northside. 

G.  H.  Keeve,  jewell'er,  King  street. 

Stephen  I.  Davies,  accountant,  office  on  same  floor  as  Cus- 
toms House. 

Chatham  Arms  Hotel,  J.  W.  Shackleton,  proprietor.  J. 
Beckwith,  manufacturer  of  and  dealer  in  door  plates  numbers 
for  pews,  signs,  etc.,  residence  over  City  Mills.  James  Hig- 
gins,  boot  and  shoemaker,  King  street,  Mclnnes,  Chisholm 
and  Co.,  London,  Wholesalers.  Harvies  Hotel,  corner  of  Ran- 
dolph and  Atwater  streets,  opposite  Detroit,  Mich.  Every- 
thing in  the  R.  R.  station  line  was  a  depot  in  those  days,  it 
seems.  ^^J 

Marsh  and  Company,  dealers  in  dry-goods,  groceries, 
hardware,  boots  and  shoes,  liquors,  glassware,  Ridgetown,  C. 
W. 

"We  have  always  on  hand  a  supply  of  Illinois  River  Corn, 
Merchants  and  Millers,  on  the  line  of  the  G.  W.  R.  R.  supplied 
with  any  quantity  on  short  notice. 

J.  L.  Hurd  and  Co. 

Detroit,  Mich." 

Illinois  River  Corn !  Have  you  ever  heard  of  it.  That 
brand  of  corn  has  disappeared  in  this  more  luxury  loving  age 
to  make  room  for  Hood  River  Apples  and  Rocky  Ford  Melons. 

"To  merchants  just  arrived  and  for  sale  at  this  office,  Can- 
adian tariff  to  talke  effect  5th  July,  1856." 

A.  W.  Lillie,  importer  of  books,  stationery,  fancy  goods, 
etc.,  opposite  the  Post  Office,  King  street.  Do  you  notice  that 
all  these  merchants  sell,  etc? 

Wellington  Lodge  A.  F.  and  A.  M.  meets  in  Rankio's 
building  on  the  second  Monday  each  month.  Western  Assur- 
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ance  Co.,  Rankin's  building,  corner  of  King  and  Fourth  streets. 
H.  A.  Berryman,  agent.  E.  Stanton,  Ambrotypist  and  Dag- 
uerrean,  Pratts  Block,  King  street,  near  the  Golden  Anvil. 
You  would  think  that  Mr.  Stanton  did  something  worse  than 
being  a  fashionable  photographer  taking  tintypes. 

National  Life  Insurance  Co.,  of  the  United  States,  charter- 
ed by  act  of  Congress,  capital  $100,000.  References :  William 
Workman,  president  of  the  City  Bank  of  Montreal,  W.  Lyman 
and  Co.,  Montreal.  Edwin  Atwater,  Montreal,  T.  M.  Taylor, 
Chatham,  Thos.  Keating,  Agent.  Mr.  Taylor  operated  the 
stage  coach  between  Chatham  and  London  Stone  and  Turn- 
bull  advertise  new  spring  goods  at  Chatham's  Clothing  Hall. 
This  is  the  only  store  advertising  that  is  still  in  business,  the 
name  now  being  Spencer  Stone  Limited. 

The  steamer  "Islander"  will  commence  her  regular,  trips  on 
the  opening  of  navigation.  Leave  Black's  wharf  Detroit, 
Mondays  and  Wednesdays  and  Fridays.  Leave  Chatham, 
Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and  Saturdays.  Capt.  C.  Lappan. 

The  steamer  "Himalaya"  Capt.  W.  Allen,  having  her  speed 
much  improved,  has  recommenced  making  her  trips  to  and 
from  Detroit  and  will  run  regularly  till  further  notice  should 
encouragement  offer  for  freight. 

Apply  to  Christopher  Harborn  at  Rankin's  Wharf  or  to 
the  Capt.  on  the  boat,  Chatham,  March  31,  1857." 

This  would  indicate  that  the  river  was  open  by  the  end  of 
March,  also  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  River  Traffic,  The 
Gieat  Western  R.  R.  had  now  been  operating  a  few  years  and 
it  gradually  took  the  place  of  the  boat  traffic. 

Forbes  and  Loomis,  house,  sign  and  ornamental  painters, 
in  Goodyear's  briclk  building,  King  street,  3  doors  East  of  the 
Post  Office."  Abraham  Rayno  announces  he  has  opened  a 
livery  stable  attached  to  the  Villia  mansion,  corner  King  and 
William  streets.  "Charges  will  be  as  moderate  as  the  times 
will  admit."  Mr.  Rayno  was  a  colored  man.  Buchanan,  Har- 
ris and  Co.,  Hamilton,  advertise  wholesale  hardware  and  gro- 
ceries. W.  W.  Fairbanks  and  Co.,  wholesale  tea,  Toronto. 
Seats  for  school  sections  engraved  by  John  Gird,  gunmaker, 
L  ondon,  C.  W.  "Dr.  Rowley  Pegley,  Esq.,  M.  D.  of  Chatham, 
has  this  day  been  appointed  by  the  Niagara  District  Mutual 
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Fire  Assurance  Co.,  of  St.  Catharines,  the  local  agent  for  the 
county  of  Kent." 

Why  bother  practising  medicine  when  you  can  be  a  Fire 
Insurance  agent,  with  Dr.  Before  and  Esq.,  M.  D.  after  your 
name? 

P.  S.  Woods  is  agent  for  the  Monarch  Fire  and  Life. 
Thomas  McCrae  is  agent  for  the  Times  and  Beacon  Assurance 
Co.  J.  and  W.  McKeough,  wholesale  and  retail  dealers  in 
hardware.  William  Cartney,  mason  and  plasterer,  advertises 
for  work  at  his  trade  and  offers  for  sale  a  kiln  of  lime.  Henry 
Richards  advertises  his  Bakery  two  doors  east  of  the  Post  Of- 
fice and  nearly  opposite  the  old  stand  of  the  late  firm  of  Crow 
and  Beatty.  Sutherland  and  Foot,  corner  of  Michigan  Avenue 
and  Randolph  streets,  Detroit  advertise  groceries.  Boushey 
and  Wilson,  general  commission  and  produce  merchants,  of- 
fers for  sale  in  bond,  100  barrels  of  Pike's  whiskey,  old  and 
genuine.  A  few  barrels  of  Henry  Smith's  Toddy  whiskey, 
very  old.  A  choice  article,  a  few  tons  of  coal  still  on  hand  in 
their  lumber  yard,  back  of  the  Royal  Exchange  hotel,  also  1  1-4 
inch  flooring  and  common  lumber,  corn  clover  seed,  peas,  oats. 
Boushey  and  Wilson  have  one  of  the  largest  advertisements 
and  must  have  been  quite  important  judging  by  what  they 
stld. 

"The  Chatham  Store,  Joseph  S.  Beatty :  14  packages  goods 
from  Boston,  10  packages  direct  from  England,  20  packages 
goods  from  Hamilton.  130  packages  goods  from  New  York." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  was  in  the  packages, 
their  size  and  selling  price,  but  apparently  the  buying  public 
of  63  years  ago  were  not  interested  in  such  mere  details.  All 
they  wanted  to  know  was  that  the  packages  had  arrived. 
James  Smith,  Lot  4,  Con.  3  Harwich,  offers  for  sale  North 
half  lot  17  in  the  8th  Con.,  of  the  township  of  Chatham,  in  the 
county  of  Kent,  situated  on  the  Lindsley  Road,  4  miles  from 
Chatham  and  Camden,  plank  road  and  about  10  miles  from  the 
county  seat,  containing  about  100  acres,  with  20  acres  cleared. 
This  land  is  pleasantly  situated,  well  timbered  with  Maple, 
Beech,  Walnut,  Cherry,  etc.,  high  and  dry  and  well  watered. 
The  neighborhood  is  well  settled  and  there  is  a  church  and 
school  house  within  half  a  mile  of  the  above  property." 

No  price  given.  It  would  be  interesting  to  have  the  price 
to  compare  figures  then  and  now.  Note  also,  the  spelling 
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Lindsley.  Ever  since  most  of  us  can  remember  this  has  been 
called  Lindsay  Road.  This  spelling  is  merely  a  typographical 
error.  Henry  Smith  informs  us  that  Lindsay  is  the  proper 
spelling. 

Alfred  Moore  advertises  everything  in  the  book  and  music 
trade.  A  modest  claim  surely.  Miss  Gibbs  begs  respectfully 
to  acquaint  the  ladies  of  Chatham  that  she  has  removed  her 
millinery  and  dress  making  establishment  to  the  stand  lately 
occupied  by  Brooke  and  Montgomery. 

Israel  Evans  begs  leave  to  return  thanks  for  the  patronage 
hitherto  extended  to  him  and  to  announce  to  the  residents  of 
Chatham  and  the  public  generally  that  he  Ikeeps  constantly  in 
readiness  to  hire  carriages  and  buggies,  both  closed  and  open. 
Good  horses  both  for  saddle  and  harness.  The  terms  will  be 
liberal  and  suited  to  the  times.  The  subscriber  also  would  in- 
form the  inhabitants  of  Chatham  and  its  vicinity  that  he  has 
had  constructed  and  has  now  for  hire  an  excellent  hearse  made 
c  -  the  most  approved  modern  principles.  Mr.  Evans  was  af- 
terwards License  Inspector  and  his  home  was  dynamited  dur- 
ing the  time  the  Scott  Act  was  in  force.  Macy,  the  man 
bi  ought  from  Detroit  by  the  Liberty  League  of  those  days  to 
do  the  deed,  was  caught  and  served  time. 

H.  H.  and  R.  F.  Wright  and  H.  V.  A.  McCrae,  corner  of 
Woodward  and  Michigan  avenues,  opposite  City  Hall  Market, 
Detroit,  wholesale  grocers. 

"Rippin's  remedy  for  fever  and  ague."  We  all  remember 
hearing  our  fathers  talk  of  the  fever  and  ague.  Different  peo- 
ple had  different  times  in  the  day  for  their  shaking.  Some 
genial  souls  whose  hours  were  the  same,  would  meet  together 
at  a  convenient  tavern  and  shake  for  the  drinks.  As  swampy 
Chatham  got  drained,  sewers  laid  and  other  sanitary  precau- 
tions taken,  the  fever  and  ague  disappeared  from  among 
the  populace.  The  patent  medicine  sharks  in  1857  sought 
victims  even  as  they  do  to-day,  as  witness  what  Rippin's  Rem- 
edy could  do.  "Almost  infallible  in  the  cure  of  fever  and  ague 
and  all  others  of  the  same  class.  This  medicine  has  been  thor- 
oughly tested  in  thousands  of  cases,  and  it  can  be  proved  that 
in  not  more  than  one  case  in  fifty  is  a  second  bottle  required, 
and  no  case  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  proprietor  where 
two  bottles  did  not  perform  a  cure.  Price  $1.50  per  bottle. — 
E.  B.  Donnelly,  M.  D.,  Druggist." 
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The  Shades  Saloon,  under  Eberts  new  brick  block,  King 
Street — John  Degge 

Robert  Givin  has  on  hand  at  his  nursery,  four  miles  from 
Chatham,  up  McGregor's  Creek,  on  the  farm  of  Joseph  Everitt, 
a  large  assortment  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  fit  for  plant 
ing  this  fall,  such  as  apple,  pear,  cherry,  etc.  He  has  also  an 
admirable  ornamental  tree,  known  as  Mountain  Ash  or  Rowan 
Tree,  so  much  admired  for  making  preserves,  jellies  and  for 
other  useful  purposes."  The  Joseph  Everitt  farm  is  now  the 
home  of  George  McGarvin. 

About  the  first  thing  the  early  settlers  did  after  they  had 
cleared  a  few  trees  from  the  bush  that  was  to  be  their  farm, 
was  to  plant  more  trees,  fruit  trees.  The  result  was  that  from 
1870  to  1890  nearly  every  farm  had  a  fine  orchard,  and  apples 
were  as  plentiful  as  weeds.  Then  came  the  San  Jose  Scale. 
The  tragedy  of  it.  The  San  Jose  scale  helped  to  make  apples 
$8.25  a  barrel  in  1920. 

A.  Macpherson,  Western  Saloon. 

It  is  worthy  to  note  the  saloons  63  years  ago  were  our 
restaurants,  except  they  also  sold  liquor. 

A  dock  was  always  a  wharf  and  freight  goods.  A  block, 
a  building;  a  station,  a  depot. 

A  by-law  is  advertised  to  raise,  by  way  of  a  loan,  the  sum 
of  £4000  and  interest,  repayable  in  ten  years.  The  purpose  of 
tl  e  loan  was  to  get  funds  to  build  a  bridge  at  or  near  Thames- 
ville,  for  repairing  the  several  townlines  in  the  County  of  Kent, 
and  for  aiding  to  construct  and  repair  certain  roads  in  the 
municipalities  of  the  Town  of  Chatham,  the  Townships  of  Do- 
ver East,  Chatham,  Romney,  Tilbury  East,  Harwich,  Howard 
and  Zone. 

£1  in  Halifax  currency  was  equal  to  $4,  £4,000  in  those 
days  would  go  further  than  $16,000  now,  seeing  all  that  it  was 
proposed  to  do  with  this  amount.  The  interest  on  this  loan 
was  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent.  The  by-law  states  further: 
"And  whereas  the  amount  or  rateable  property  of  the  County 
of  Kent  for  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1856,  amounted  to  £1,192,- 
323,  and  it  will  require  the  several  rates  on  the  pound  as  here 
after  mentioned : 
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In  the  year  1858  1-16  of  a  penny  on  the  pound ;  in  1859 
J-15 ;  in  1860,  1-1 3th,  etc.  The  rate  increased  each  year,  it  will 
be  noticed,  till  in  1867  it  was  l-5th  of  a  penny  on  the  pound. 

In  1919  Kent  County  including  Chatham,  contributed  over 
three  million  dollars  to  the  Victory  Loan.  In  1857  the  whole 
value  of  the  property  in  Chatham  and  Kent  County,  as  shown 
by  his  assessment  records  was  not  quite  five  million  dollars. 

"The  Mechanics  Institute  has  been  moved  into  a  conven- 
ient room  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Eberts  block,  opposite  the 
Royal  Exchange,  where  books  will  be  delivered  by  Mr.  Miller, 
the  librarian,  at  almost  any  hour  of  the  day  or  evening,  be- 
tween 7  a.  m.  and  9  p.  m. — A.  S.  Holmes,  secretary." 

Alfred  Moore  (from  England)  auctioneer,  broker,  general 
commission  merchant,  thi'rd  door  from  the  Post  Office. 

John  W.  Taylor,  barber  and  hair-dresser,  next  door  to  D. 
Forsythe,  King  Street.  Even  we  of  a  later  date  rememer 
Mr.  Taylor,  the  colored  barber. 

Godey's  Harper's  and  Ballon's  pictorials  received  monthly 
by  Alfred  Moore. 

Godey's  was  a  famous  publication  about  the  time  of  the 
Civil  War  Harper's  alone  is  still  publishing,  but  not  the  illus- 
trated paper. 

In  consequence  of  the  rise  in  the  price  of  flour,  we  bakers 
are  under  the  necessity  of  making  the  price  of  a  2  Ib.  loaf,  9 
pence,  York. — Signed ;  David  Gardner,  H.  Richards  and  G.  S. 
Orr." 

Nine  pence  York  was  9  cents. 

That  sounds  almost  like  a  modern  notice  from  the  bakers, 
or  ly  the  price  is  more  modest,  13  cents  for  a  pound  and  a  half 
loaf,  is  the  price  to-day  1919. 

John  Taylor  is  selling  his  livery  stable  contents  by  auction 
— Charles  Smith,  auctioneer. 

Messrs.  Hyslop  and  Cleghorn  announce  they  have  opened 
a  foundry  and  machine  shop  in  the  place  lately  occupied  by 
John  Davis. 
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Queen's  Birthday. — John  C.  Pankhurst  Northwood's  Row, 
1-as  just  received  a  large  supply  of  fireworks,  which  he  will  sell 
at  reasonable  prices. 

Mr.  Pankhurst  kept  a  bookstore.  His  father  was  a  doctor 
in  Birmingham  or  Manchester.  He  married  against  the  fam- 
ily wishes  and  was  turned  adrift  and  came  to  Canada.  His 
first  job  was  putting  an  asparagus  bed  on  the  Slagg  farm,  down 
the  river.  They  say  this  bed  is  still  producing.  Not  being 
used  to  manual  work  Mr.  Pankhurst  had  a  hard  time  of  it.  He 
then  started  a  bookstore,  which  he  conducted  for  some  years. 
He  left  Chatham  to  organize  the  news  boy  service  on  the  old 
Great  Western  R.  R.  He  died  in  Chicago  a  few  years  ago. 

Notice !     Chatham  Battalion  of  Militia. 

The  service  men  from  18  to  40  years  of  age,  within  the  lim- 
its of  the  town  of  Chatham,  are  notified  to  assemble  for  mustet 
on  the  Commons  of  the  school  land,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Townline  in  the  said  town,  on  the  25th  day  of  May,  instant,  at 
10  o'clock  a.  m. — George  Thomas,  Lieut.-Colonel,  Commanding 
Chatham  Battalion." 

Universal  training  was  given  in  these  days.  One  day  a 
year  was  the  term  and  all  men  from  18  to  40  served  that  day, 
generally  the  24th  of  May,  the  Queen's  Birthday. 

Several  houses  to  let. — Apply  O.  I.  Dolsen. 

The  Trust  and  Loan  Company,  of  Kingston,  has  a  mort- 
gage sale  of  property  in  Amherstburg  and  Essex  County.  The 
solicitor  whose  name  is  attached  is  John  A.  Macdonald,  later 
Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  Premier  of  Canada. 

On  and  after  the  25th  of  August  parties  requiring  licenses 
and  clearance  of  staves,  logs,  timber,  will  address  the  subscrib- 
er at  Saugeen,  sending  plain  statement  of  lot,  concession, 
township,  etc.,  from  which  staves,  'etc.,  have  been  cut. — H. 
Hammond. 

Herald,  Windsor;  Maple  Leaf,  Sandwich;  Telegraph, 
Amherstburg ;  Advertiser,  Chatham ;  Signal,  Huron,  will  please 
copy. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  application  will  be  made  at  the 
n>ext  session  of  the  Legislature  for  the  Province  of  an  act  au- 
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thorizing  the  construction  of  a  ship  canal  from  some  point  on 
the  River  St.  Clair  to  Rond  Eau  harbor  in  Lake  E'rie. — R.  S. 
Woods. 

Our  predecessors  and  forefathers  had  the  visions  if  not  all 
the  money  required  to  carry  them  out.  Had  this  ship  canal 
been  constructed  look  at  the  great  number  of  ships  that 
never  would  have  been  wrecked  on  the  Lime  Kiln  crossing  at 
Amherstburg,  and  Detroit  might  have  been  where  Chatham  is 
to-day.  Judge  Woods  owned  the  whole  of  North  Chatham 
and  spent  it  promoting  this  ship  canal  without  accomplishing 
anything. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  St.  Clair  and  Rond  Eau 
Plank  Road  Company  will  apply  at  the  next  session  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Legislature  of  this  Province  for  authority  to  acquire 
and  convey  certain  property  and  for  other  purposes. — R.  S. 
Woods,  president. 

Some  of  these  plank  roads  were  built  and  served  their  pur- 
pose for  some  years,  but  wood  will  rot,  and  their  life  was  not 
sc  long. 

Notice !  The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  agent 
for  John  Arnold,  Toronto,  hereby  cautions  parties  from  tres- 
passing or  cutting  timber  upon  any  of  the  lots  herein  after 
mentioned  in  the  Township  of  East  Dover. — William  Barter. 

John  Walton,  brewer,  notifies  those  owing  him  to  pay  up 
and  save  costs. 

Joseph  Beatty  advertises  2,000  pairs  of  shoes  at  the  Chat- 
ham store. 

R.  S.  Woods  offers  for  sale  the  nursery  lately  owned  by 
Robert  Winter. 

F.  E.  Marcon  had  a  feed  stable. 

Hfram  Simpson,  Lot  18,  Concession  8,  Chatham  Township 
advertises  for  a  lost  horse — black  with  white  spot  on  fore- 
head. 

Henry  Toll,  Raleigh,  Lake  Shore,  has  found  a  black  horse 
with  white  star  on  forehead. 

John  H.  Hunt  wants  5,000  Ibs.  of  wool.  He  also  sells  all 
kinds  of  liquors  and  cod  oil  and  cod  fish. 
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Mail  Contract. — Sealed  tenders  addressed  to  the  Postmas- 
ter-General will  be  received,  at  Toronto,  till  Saturday,  13th 
June,  1857,  for  the  conveyance  of  Her  Majesty's  mails,  three 
times  per  week,  each  way,  between  Amherstburg  and  Rond 
Eau,  on  and  from  the  first  day  of  July  next.  The  conveyance 
tc  be  made  in  a  two-horse  buggy,  wagon  or  sleigh.  The  com- 
puted distance  between  Amherstburg  and  Rond  Eau  is  68 
miles.  The  rate  of  travel  to  be  not  less  than  5  miles  per  hour, 
including  stoppages  for  all  purposes. 

Imagine  13  3-5  hours  to  Amherstburg  from  Blenheim.  An 
auto  to-day  would  make  it  in  3  1-2  hours  without  breaking  the 
law. 

The  days  and  hours  of  arriving  and  departure  to  be  as 
follows,  subject  to  a  right  of  the  Postmaster  General  to  alter 
the  same  should  he  consider  it  advisable  so  to  do.  To  leave 
Amherstburg  and  Rond  Eau,  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday, 
and  proceed  direct  through  both  ways,  serving  the  offices  at 
Dealtown,  Romney,  Mersea,  Leamington,  Gosfield,  Kingsville, 
Colchester, — Gilbert  Griffin  P.  O.  Inspector,  London. 

Benjamin  Barfoot,  postmaster,  announces  that  the  Post 
Office  would  be  open  from  9  to  10  Sundays  and  from  8  to  6  p. 
m.  week  days. 

The  Board  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  County  of  Kent 
will  meet  for  the  examination  of  school  teachers,  in  the  Gram- 
mar School  building,  of  this  town,  on  the  first  Fridays  of  June 
and  September  when  all  those  teachers  who  have  not  obtained 
certificates  of  qualification  for  the  present  year  are  required 
to  attend,  otherwise  they  will  forfeit  to  their  respective  school 
sections  the  Public  School  Fund. 

Teachers  who  hold  certificates  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
Board  are  also  required  to  attend  and  produce  testi- 
monials of  good  moral  character,  either  from  respective  clergy- 
men or  from  Boards  of  Trustees  by  whom  they  have  been  en- 
gaged, otherwise  their  certificates  will  be  cancelled. 

No  certificate  will  be  granted  hereafter  for  a  longer  period 
than  one  year. — Thomas  Cross,  secretary  B.  P.  I.,  County  of 
Kent. 

Duncan  McCall,  Town  Clerk,  gives  notice  that  the  Court 
rf  Revision  will  be  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  and  the  copies  of 
the  assessment  roll  can  be,  seen  as  follows:  For  Ebert's 
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Ward,  in  the  lobby  of  the  Town  Hall ;  for  Chrysler's  Ward  at 
the  Central  School  House;  For  Northwood's  Ward,  at  the 
Tell  House,  on  the  Chatham  Bridge. 

There  was  only  the  one  bridge  in  those  days. 

A  grand  dinner  will  be  given  by  the  Union  Fire  Com- 
pany, No.  2,  on  Queen's  Birthday,  in  the  Town  Hall,  Dinner 
to  be  on  the  table  at  precisely  6  o'clock.  Managing  commit- 
tee; S.  Hadley,  John  McKerrall,  D.  Macdonald,  William 
Ross,  James  Tinney  and  H.  Wilson. 

J.  K.  Goodall  notifies  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  Chat- 
ham that  he  will  give  a  vocal  and  instrumental  concert  in  the 
New  Masonic  Hall,  Ebert's  building,  under  the  patronage  of 
Col.  Thomas  and  the  officers  of  the  Chatham  Battalion,  on 
Monday  evening,  May  25,  1857. 

H.  Schiller  holds  a  concert  the  same  evening  at  the  Bar- 
racks. 

G.  H.  Keeve,  jr.,  announces  he  has  sold  his  jewelry  stock 
to  G.  H.  Keeve,  Sr. 

"To  speculators  and  others  the  subscriber  having  purchas- 
ed, the  exclusive  right  of  D.  Porters  celebrated  threshing  ma- 
chine for  several  counties  west  of  Oxford  now  offers  town  and 
county  rights  on  easy  terms. 

B.  Jacobs,  London,  C.  W." 

A  good  3  1-2  octave  melodeon  is  for  sale  at  G.  H.  Keeve's 
jewelry  store. 

Detroit  markets,  May  18,  1857,  flour  100  bbls  good  Michi- 
gan $7,  100  bbls.  to  the  trade  in  small  lots  $7  to  $7.25,  wheat 
80  bu.  @  $1.50,  corn,  85  cents,  oats  92  1-2  cents,  potatoes  80  to 
95  cents,  fish  sales  250  bbls.  whitefish  at  $10.50  for  wholes  and 
$5.50  for  halves,  trout  held  at  $8.50  and  $4.50  for  bbls.  and  half 
bbls. 

New  York,  May  18,  wheat  $1.65;  Red  Southern,  $1.43 
Canadian  Spring,  $1.76,  $1.80,  White  Southern,  barley  $1.54  to 
$1.61  1-2  a  bushel,  oats  53  to  61,  whiskey,  heavy  and  lower 
ssles  300  bbls  at  $34  closing  with  no  buyers  at  these  figures, 
beef  no  change,  beef  hams  at  $24,  prime  mess  beef  at  $28  to  $30 
k.rd  steady  at  14  to  14  1-2. 
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The  reading  matter  in  this  newspaper  has  not  the  interest 
of  the  advertisements  nor  does  it  throw  such  absorbing  side- 
lights on  the  lives  of  the  people  in  the  city  as  the  paid  display. 
There  is  the  concluding  part  of  a  lecture  on  "Parties  and  Opin- 
ions" in  England  by  George  Beveridge,  where  the  lecture  was 
given  on  who  George  Beveridge  was  is  not  disclosed. 

The  following  extract  is  of  interest  throwing  a  light  as  it 
does  on  two  noted  men  from  a  newspaper  of  their  day : 

"Messrs.  Cobden  and  Bright  are  both  talented  and  inde- 
fe  tigable  and  upon  some  questions  are  always  listened  to  with 
attention  and  respect  because  they  are  known  to  be  masters  of 
a.  certain  class  of  subjects. 

"Mr.  Cobden  has  not  shone  in  the  House  since  the  passing 
ci  the  Anti  Corn  laws  measures  in  anything  like  the  manner  he 
did  when  agitating  for  their  repeal.  He  is  a  close  reasoner  and 
c«  nsecutive  thinker  upon  questions  of  trade  and  finance ;  upon 
questions  of  general  politics  much  weight  is  not  attached  to  him. 
Of  John  Bright,  I  am  compelled  to  say  that  his  abilities  are  of 
a  higher  grade  than  Richard  Cobden's.  He  has  greater  pow- 
ers of  generalization  than  he  has  and  what  Cobden  has  not  a 
fervid  imagination  and  powerful  oratory.  He  has  great  com- 
bativeness.  He  is  in  fact  a  sort  of  intellectual  pugilist.  Some 
have  said  if  he  were  not  a  Quaker  he  would  be  a  boxer. 

The  editor  issues  a  warning  to  all  men,  between  the  ages 
of  18  and  40  to  turn  out  on  the  Queen's  birthday  holiday  and 
save  a  fine  of  $5  as  the  government  has  issued  positive  orders 
to  commanding  officers  to  fine  all  delinquents. 

"The  ratepayers  of  Chatham  are  summoned  to  attend  a 
public  meeting  called  by  his  Worship  the  Mayor  to  be  held  in 
the  town  hall.  The  matters  to  be  discussed  are  of  vital  import 
ance  to  every  individual  in  the  municipality." 

There  is  nothing  to  indicate  what  these  matters  of  vital 
importance  were.  Perhaps  the  ratepayers  were  attracted  to 
these  meetings  by  keeping  secret  the  "vital"  questions  and 
thus  attracting  everybody  anxious  to  solve  the  mystery. 

The  editorial  is  devoted  to  supporting  Arthur  Rankin 
member  for  Essex  (and  father  of  McKee  Rankin,  the  actor) 
who  is  on  the  opposite  side  to  Mr.  Buchanan  supported  by  the 
Toronto  Globe,  in  a  political  dispute  over  the  proposed  Canada 
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Southern  railroad  (since  built  and  now  the  M.  C.  R.)  Appar- 
ei  tly  a  parliamentary  committee  had  been  hearing  some  dis- 
closures. What  they  were  are  not  mentioned. 

Chatham  only  had  one  railway,  the  old  Great  Western  R. 
R.  now  the  G.  T.  R.  but  they  had  plenty  of  trains  as  the  fol- 
lowing time  table  shows : 

"Going  East"  Morning  Express,  7.35  a.  m. ;  Day  Express, 
12. 10  p.  m.;  Mixed  2.10  p.  m. ;  Night  Mail,  9.20  p.  m;  Night 
Express,  11.05  p.  m. 

"Going  West"  Mixed,  1.00  p.  m. ;  Morning  Express,  3.30 
p  m .  ;  Day  Express,  7 . 10  p.  m .  ;  Night  Mail  1 . 37  a .  m .  Night 
Express  4.05  a.  m. 

No  Cables 

There  were  no  cables  across  the  Atlantic  when  this  paper 
was  published.  The  news  from  the  Old  Country  is  given  in 
despatches  from  New  York  and  Quebec  on  the  arrival  of 
boats  from  Europe. 

In  the  news  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  upon  her  arrival  at 
Quebec  appears  the  following :  "General  Satel  M>edienne  Gaf - 
r»do  has  been  appointed  to  command  the  Spanish  army  in  the 
war  with  Mexico  and  has  embarked  for  Cuba." 

The  news  items  are  mostly  indefinite  and  convey  little  in- 
formation to  one  reading  them  now.  For  instance,  "The  Dan- 
ish Ministerial  difficulty  continues."  "The  prohibition  is  re- 
moved on  the  export  of  gold  from  Russia." 

Other  news  is  that  Great  Britain  and  France  are  about  to 
interven  in  China. 

The  speech  from  the  throne  in  England  had  just  been  de- 
livered and  contained  a  general  encouraging  view  of  the  state 
of  the  nation  and  with  reference  to  the  United  States  alludes  to 
the  unsettled  state  of  negotiations  in  relation  to  Central  Amer- 
ica. 

"Alfred  Demarest  one  of  the  most  celebrated  poets  died  the 
30th  of  April,  aged  45." 

Who  was  Alfred  Demarest?     What  did   he    write?     We 

of  to-day  have  never  even  heard  of  him. 
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We  have  saved  the  most  interesting  information  in  the 
paper  till  the  last.  It  is  a  directory  of  the  officials  of  the  town 
and  county  in  the  year  1857. 

Warden,  James  Smith,  Dawn  Mills,  (He  was  warden 
about  seven  times- ;  County  Judge,  William  B.  Wells,'  Master 
in  Chancery  and  Registrar  of  the  Surrogate  Court,  George 
Williams ;  Sheriff,  John  Mercer ;  Registrar,  A.  Knapp ;  Clerk  of 
the  peace,  George  Duck,  Jr.,  Deputy  of  the  Crown,  Thomas 
O.  Ireland.  Crown  Land  agent,  John  E.  Brooke.  County 
Treasurer,  Alexander  Charteris.  Clerk  of  Kent  County,  Wil- 
liam Cosgrave,  Collector  of  Customs,  William  Cosgrave, 
Clerk  of  the  First  Division  Court,  Thomas  Glendening.  Lo- 
cal supt.  of  schools,  David  Mills,  Clearville  P.  O.  Mr.  Mills  was 
afterwards  the  Hon.  David  Mills  member  for  Bothwell  and 
minister  of  Justice  in  the  Mackenzie  Cabinet  in  the  Seventies. 
Auditors,  Stephen  I.  Davies,  William  R.  Armstrong,  Goaler, 
Robert  K.  Payne.  High  Constable,  John  Goodyear,  Mayor, 
Charles  G.  Charteris,  Reeve  Archibald  McKellar,  Deputy 
Reeve,  John  Smith.  Councillors,  Dr.  Askin,  James  Burns, 
Thomas  A.  Ireland,  Thomas  Keating,  Walter  McCrae,  Joseph 
Tilt,  Police  Magistrate  Thos.  McCrae,  Town  Clerk.  Duncan 
McColl.  Treasurer,  Malcolm  Weir  Collector,  Harry  Chrys- 
ler. Assessors  James  Higgins,  William  McCrae,  Israel  Evans. 
High  Constable,  John  Goodyear.  Market  Clark,  John  Smith. 
Auditors,  Dr.  Pegley,  William  McKeough.  Inspector  of 
Houses  of  Entertainment  Donald  McDonald,  William  Thack- 
eray, Donald  Mackerral.  Poundlkeepers,  John  Smith,  Donald 
McKerral.  Postmaster,  Benjamin  Barfoot. 

Township  of  Chatham.  Reeve  Sam  Arnold,  Councillors, 
Duncan  Campbell,  James  Houston,  Stephen  Kinny,  John  San- 
derson. Treasurer  and  Clerk,  Richard  Houston. 

Township  of  Dover,  Reeve  Thomas  Crow.  Councillors, 
John  Richmond,  Joseph  Daniel,  Joseph  Ouellette,  Treasurer 
and  Clerk,  Thomas  W.  Smith. 

Township  of  Raleigh.  Reeve  Henry  Ronalds.  Deputy 
Reeve,  Thomas  Pardo,  Dealtown.  Councillors,  Alexander 
Peck,  Stephen  White,  Clerk,  Thomas  Jenner. 

Township  of  Harwich,  Reeve,  John  McMichael,  Rondeau 
P.  O.  Deputy  Reeve,  John  Muckle,  Councillors  Archibald 
Fletcher,  Geo.  Young,  Robert  Wilson.  Treasurer  Duncan 
McColl,  Clerk,  Stephen  I.  Davies. 
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Township  of  Howard.  Reeve  James  A.  Rolls,  Morpeth,  P. 
O.  Deputy  Reeve  John  Desmond,  Morpeth  P.  O.  Councillors 
Charles  Ashwin,  William  McKerracher,  Francis  Ogletree. 
Treasurer  and  Clerk,  William  Latimer,  Morpeth,  P.  O. 

Township  of  Oxford.  Reeve,  Thomas  Mcl/ean.  Coun- 
cillors, George  Bailey,  John  Cunningham,  John  Stone,  Edward 
Ridley,  Treasurer,  John  Scott  Clerk,  D.  H.  Gesner,  Clear- 
ville,  P.  O. 

Township  of  Camden,  Reeve,  James  Smith,  Dawn  Mills, 
Councillors,  James  G.  Shaw,  David  Sherman,  Arthur  Ander- 
son, Richard  Butler.  Treasurer  George  P.  Kerby.  Clerk 
Joseph  Mills  Florence  P.  O. 

Township  of  Romney,  Reeve  James  Robinson,  Council- 
lors, John  Smith,  Joseph  Dawson,  Geo.  Robinson,  Chas.  Gitty. 
Treasurer  and  Clerk,  Thomas  Renwick,  Romney  P.  O. 

Township  of  Tilbury  East.  Reeve  James  Smith.  Coun- 
cillors, Alex  Coutts,  Joseph  Frinston,  Daniel  Kerr,  Isaac  Rus- 
sell. Treasurer  and  Clerk,  John  Fletcher,  Smith  P.  O. 

Bank  Agencies.  Bank  of  Upper  Canada,  George  Thomas, 
Commercial  Bank,  Thomas  McCrae.  Gore  Bank,  Alexander 
Charteris. 

Resident  Ministers. 

Rev.  Francis  W.  Sandys,  Anglican,  Rev.  Father  Jeffrey, 
Roman  Catholic,  Rev.  John  Robb,  Kirk  (St.  Andrews-.  Rev. 
Alexander  McColl,  Free  Church.  Rev.  N.  F.  English,  Wes- 
leyan  Methodist.  Rev.  A.  C.  Campbell,  Baptist. 


Some  Kent  Patronymics 

By  Louis  .Goulet 


When  it  came  under  observation  that  the  Rev.  A.  D. 
Emery  in  Le  Bulletin  Pariossal  de  Pain  Court  had  taken  the 
pains  to  trace  the  origin  of  his  parishoners  to  the  provinces  of 
their  French  nativity,  reflection  brought  forth  the  idea  that  not 
only  was  it  a  matter  of  interest  to  generalize  the  origin  of 
Kent  patronymics  but  it  was  a  phase  of  history  often  playing 
a  definite  if  not  useful  part  in  the  principles  of  sociology.  Ac- 
cordingly in  a  verbal  discourse  before  the  Kent  Historical  So- 
ciety application  of  Grimm's  law  of  phonic  etymology  of 
words  to  nearly  all  the  pioneer  names  of  Kent  as  well  as  many 
of  those  best  known  and  well  established  in  the  county  long  af- 
ter the  inauguration  of  the  "life  in  the  clearing"  here,  they  were 
found  to  have  a  Gaulois  touch,  just  as  had  Father  Emery's 
residents  of  Pain  Court. 

It  was  shown  in  these  oral  exemplifications  that  about 
ninety  per  cent  of  Kent's  best  known  names  in  all  the  days  past 
had  at  least  some  taint  of  Gallination  in  them,  or  had  been  pro- 
cessed by  the  imprint  of  the  language  that  had  generated  in, 
then  resolutely  moulded  itself  in  the  country  of  the  Franks — 
Bretagne,  Normandy,  Gascogny,  Picardy,  Anjou,  Poitou,  Bur- 
gundy, etc.  Not  only  had  the  Roman  Conquest  scattered  the 
seeds  of  language  and  the  later  Norman  Conquest  followed  by 
the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  with  its  Huguenot 
movement — expressed  itself  upon  these  names  so  susceptible 
to  comparison  with  early  classic  phonics ;  but  likewise  had  the 
Bretagne  in  its  three  distinct  divisions — the  Irish,  Scotch,  and 
Manx,  commonly  designated  the  Erse ;  and  the  ,  Cornish 
Welsh,  and  Armorican  styled  the  Cymric,  impregnated  many 
of  these  name-words.  Thus  both  directly  and  indirectly  the 
English  family  names  here  had  gathered  under  the  canopy  of 
the  Gaulois  in  the  variants  it  had  taken  and  the  Thanes  of  the 
Saxons  the  Franklim  of  old  France  if  different  in  instinct, 
and  mutual  understanding,  were  common  in  racial  origin,  if 
source  of  name  had  anything  to  do  in  making  them  common. 

Although  the  nucleus  of  the  English  in  structural  forma- 
tion is  based  upon  a  union  of  Anglo,  Saxon  and  Low  German 
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it  is  surprising  how  few  of  Kent  patronymics  show  the  touch 
of  the  German  upon  them.  The  most  of  the  English  names 
show  the  long  circuit,  the  Aryan  language  had  taken  to  reach 
the  British  Isles.  While  there  are  a  few  that  strongly  point  to 
the  Graeco-Latin  turn  that  passed  up  middle  Europe,  forming 
the  Teutonic  languages,  both  High  and  Low,  these  indeed  are 
few  and  so  far  removed  from  the  melting-pot  which  tempers 
language,  that  they  are  spoken  of  as  English,  and  are  English 
save  in  the  basic  origin  of  the  phonics  forming  the  name. 

Why  should  this  be  is  a  question.  Greek  and  Latin  today 
are  the  fountain  of  most  technical  and  scientific  terms  and  it 
may  be  that  at  the  period  of  the  introduction  of  distinctive 
English  family  names  it  was  regarded  more  auspicious  to 
select  names  of  a  romance  and  classic  origin.  After  the  Rom- 
an Conquest  we  must  remember,  the  Anglo,  the  Dane,  the 
Norse,  the  Goth  and  the  Saxon  were  followed  by  two  invasions 
more  or  less  Latin,  and  certainly  wide-spread  and  definite 
enough  to  express  themselves,  and  both  designed  to  further 
Gallicise  Britain.  These  were  the  hegemony  of  Celt  and  Nor- 
man strengthened  with  the  Huguenot  immigration  and  all  sub- 
sequent to  Ceasar's  Conquest,  the  first  in  this  direction. 

For  the  purpose  of  giving  explicitness  to  the  principles 
pointing  out  the  origins  of  Kent  patronymics  a  few  of  the 
names  analysed  in  the  oral  discourse  before  this  Society  will 
be  given  and  selected  so  as  include  the  racial  origins  of  the  ele- 
ments blending  into  English.  Although  not  always,  the  au- 
thority generally  appealed  to  was  Mueller,  the  great  Aryan 
Sanskirt  and  classic  linguist  whose  principles  of  comparative 
philology  in  Oxford  pointed  out  by  the  decomposing  of  the  ac- 
tual words  in  different  tongues,  the  great  roadways  that  mark- 
ed first  the  difference  and  then  the  likeness  in  the  languages  of 
the  far  east ;  middle  Europe  and  the  west  of  that  continent. 
Of  the  names  most  familiar  to  the  county  that  of  President 
Gemmill  of  this  Society  and  Sheriff  of  Kent  seems  clearest  in 
its  phoneticising  to  enunciate  the  most  distinctly  the  expres- 
sive sounds  that  range  from  the  mystic  Ganges  to  the  hills  of 
Scotland.  Reference  to  Mr.  McGeorge's  paper  will  show  that 
of  the  names  of  the  applicants,  July  2,  1790  to  Kent's  first  offi- 
cial settlement  of  whites— The  Thames,  only  six  family  names 
are  familiar:— Dolsen,  Arnold,  Holmes  (grandfather  of  Dr. 
Holmes)  Wilcox,  McCrea,  Pike.  The  other  names  referred  to 
include  these  of  the  racial  elements  as  much  as  possible  that 
form  the  patronymics  here  and  are  so  familiar  to  all. 
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No  incident  illustrates  better  the  caprices  that  languages 
take  in  their  development  than  that  which  happened  on  the 
floor  of  the  old  Union  Parliament  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada 
in  the  40's  than  that  in  which  the  Hon.  A.  McKellar,  member 
for  this  county  participated  in  taking  a  twist  to  overcome  a 
French  member  of  Parliament  said  to  be  Mr.  Dufresne  of 
Montcalm.  It  is  here  given  because  it  not  only  shows  the 
readiness  as  well  as  the  strength  of  force  of  Kent's  member  in 
that  Parliament  but  because  it  covers  a  point  bearing  upon  the 
application  of  the  law  of  language  to  names.  Mr.  McKellar 
was  addressing  the  House  in  English  and  one  of  the  French 
members  asked  him  to  do  it  in  French.  Mr.  McKellar  at  once 
changed  off  into  Gaelic.  Then  Mr.  Dufresne  asked  Mr.  Mc- 
Kellar to  explain  himself  again.  The  rejoinder  from  the  mem- 
ber for  Kent  was :  "I  have  been  talking  to  you  in  the  langu- 
age of  your  forefathers  and  your  respect  for  them  is  such  you 
are  not  yet  satisfied."  The  French  member  saw  the  joke  and 
shook  hands  with  the  member  for  Kent. 

The  names  following  are  given  in  capital  letters.  The 
root-words,  and  language  origin  follow  with  designations  of 
languages  in  usual  abbreviations: — HOLMES,  holm,  (Low 
Ger)  a  river  or  rich  flat;  ham  (O.  E.)  place.— WILCOX,  viel, 
wile  (A.  S.)  triclks ;  coc,  (A.  S.)  rooster ;  having  a  game  bird 
in  possession. — DOLSEN,  dal  or  dol  (celtic)  plain ;  setten  (A. 
S.)  to  sit;  living  on  a  plain — McCREA,  Crefu  (Welch)  to  cry; 
son  of  a  crier. — PIKE,  pycan,  (A.  S.)  piques,  (fr.)  to  poke. — 
ARNOLD,  ars.  (Ger.)  to  join  to;  eald,  (A.  S.)  to  grow,  hence 
old,  joining  the  old. — GEMMILL,  gramagala  (Aryan)  com- 
munity, or  being;  gamaliel  (Heb.)  reward;  genio  (Gr.)  com- 
plete ;  germino  (L.)  to  bud  ;  gemmule  (Fr.)  bud ;  gamael 
(Scotch)  going  forth — McKEOUGH,  cutaich,  (Irish  Celtic) 
to  lessen;  queue  (Fr.)  stern,  rear;  son  at  the  rear. — WALKER 
Wealcou  (A.  S.)  (Celtic)  to  roll ;  wall  auger  pertaining  to  a 
wall;  or  kier  (Dan)  a  tub  and  wall;  wall-tub. — SULMAN, 
sollus  (Oscan)  every;  man  (Sansk),  state;  Sulimen  (Osmond) 
ruler. — McCOIG,  Cocgio,  (Erse)  to  play  fast,  or  overcome ; 
son  of  the  winner. — COUGHLIN,  Coag  (Erse)  wheel ;  lyn, 
(Celtic)  waterfall,  or  one  living  by  the  waterfall  wheel. — 
STANWORTH,  stan  (Per)  land,  woerthen  (A.  S.)  toe; 
stenai  (Gr.)  to  stand ;  having  land. — COLLINS,  Collins 
(Fr.  pi.)  hills.— STEVENS,  estivar  (Sp.)  to  stow.— CLEM- 
ENTS, (Gr.  and  L.)  Fr.  meaning  merciful.— JENNER,  genet 
(Fr.)  small  horse  having  a  little  horse.— FARQUHARSON, 
pour  quoi  (Fr.)  why ;  son  of  one  asking  why. — McGEORGE, 
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purges  (L.)  whirlpool,  Me,  son ;  son  living  at  the  whirlpool ; 
McPHERSON,  faran  (A.  S.)  to  go;  descend  from  son.— 
SOUTAR,  sousterre,  (Fr.)  underground— MUCKLE  (Low 
Scotch)  for  much  or  any. — ECHLIN,  echelon,  (Fr.)  lapping 
over. — DOUGLAS  dhu,  (gaelic),  dark;  glas  river,  dark  river. 
INNES,  inch  (scot)  island.— COUTTS,  cutiar  (celt)  to  short- 
en.— SCULLARD,  schola  (L),  scholar,  ecolier  (Fr.)  pupil. 
McINTYRE,  river  (Gaelic)  by  river  mouth ;  tyr,  row,  son  by 
the  river  mouth  or  son  in  the  range. — GOSNELL,  gorst  (A. 
S.)  river,  llyn  (Celtic)  waterfall.— D'CLUTE,  clou  (Fr.)  a 
of  furze.— BEESTON,  boeufs  (Fr.)  beeves;  ton,  (Ger.)  town; 
that  is  at  the  place  of  the  beeves. — FLEWELLYN,  flum,  (A. 
S.)  river,  llyn  (Cellic)  waterfall.— D'CLUTE,  clow  (Fr.)  a 
nail ;  clouter,  to  build  with  nails. — McGUIGAN  geigen  (Fr.)  a 
Ger.)  to  move;  gigue,  (Fr.)  dance  or  fiddle;  son  of  the  fiddler. 
— McKELLAR,  kel.  (5rse,  Celtic)  chapel,  son  about  the  chap- 
ed.— CAMPBELL,  cam  (cc)  Crooked ;  den  (Ger.)  valley ; 
crooked  valley.  McLAREN,  lleven  (Celtic)  smooth.  GILLIES 
((Scotch  and  Irish)  gillies,  ceile,  a  lad.— BLUE  (Fr.)  bleu— 
FITZSIMMONS,  fitz  (Celtic)  son;  son  of  Simeon;  DOZOIS 
deux  (Fr.)  two,  or  pertaining  to  two. — BECHARD,  becher 
(Fr.)  to  dig.— THIBODEAU,  tu,  thou;  beau,  nice;  eau,  water 
thou  by  nice  water. — BEUGLET,  beugler  (Fr.)  to  make  a 
high  sound.— BOURDEAU,  Eng.  waterside.— BELANGER, 
beler  (Fr.)  to  bleat.— TREMBLAY,  (Fr.-  aspen  or  one  living 
at  the  aspens. 

Old  land  register  names  1790  of  the  French  are  MAR- 
IANNE L'ESPERANCE,  esperer  (Fr.-  to  hope.— MONT- 
FORTON,  mont,  mountain;  fort,  strong. — CAMPEAU, 
camper,  (Fr.)  to  camp — BEAUBIEN  beau,  nice ;  bi-en,  good, 
real  good.— BOULANGER  in  French,  baker.— GOUIN,  a 
walker,  (Fr.) 

PARDO  DISPERSION 

No  name  indicates  a  wider  diffusion  throughout  the  world 
than  this  name  accepting  its  orthography  as  we  have  in  Kent 
and  Ontario  or  as  we  find  it  spelled  Pardieu,  Pardeaux.  All 
the  languages  of  American  conquest  have  the  name — that  is 
the  English,  French,  Spanish  and  Portugeuse.  In  Mexico  we 
find  it  associated  with  the  mining  industry  and  in  the  journals 
of  Mexico  we  read  the  poems  of  Miss  H.  Pardo.  In  Uruguay 
we  have  the  Rio  Pardo  and  have  ranchers  of  the  name  Pardo. 
In  Peru  the  head  of  the  executive  was  a  president  Pardo,  and 
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lit  the  Portugeuse  part  of  South  America,  Brazil,  we  have  at 
Rio  Jaueiro  a  member  of  the  executive  and  a  physician.  In 
the  United  States  we  have  in  Pennsylvania  the  little  town  of 
Pardoe  and  many  of  the  name  with  given  names  similar  to  the 
Pardo's  of  Kent  while  throughout  this  Republic  several  of  the 
name  are  found  in  various  other  states  including  Kentucky  as 
the  principal  one.  In  Ontario  we  find  it  not  only  in  Kent  but 
in  Toronto  and  other  parts  of  the  province. 

Crossing  to  Europe  we  find  only  recently  a  member  of  the 
Italian  Commission  to  the  United  States  was  a  Pardo  while  in 
vSpain  and  Portugal  there  are  many  of  the  name.  In  France 
there  was  a  General  de  Pardieux  from  the  town  of  Pardieux  in 
charge  of  one  of  the  French  brigades,  while  the  names  of  Par- 
deaux  and  Perdu  appear  as  property  owners  in  devastated 
Picardy  and  Flanders.  Crossing  over  to  England  from  Wor- 
cester we  find  Pardos  1'eaving  the  shire  a  century  and  a 
half  ago  nearly  for  the  United  States  to  aid  Britain  in  quelling 
the  Revolution,  some  to  there  remain  and  others  bent  on  hold- 
ing their  British  allegiance  by  settling  in  Essex  and  Kent  and 
founding  the  family  here.  Later  others  came  direct  from 
Worcester  to  Toronto.  Advices  from  the  Worcester  Pardos 
tell  us  that  the  Welch  Pardeaux  are  a  direct  connection  with 
those  of  Worcester  having  emigrated  from  Worcester  to 
Wales  and  changed  the  Worcester  spelling.  Today  the  Eng- 
lish Pardoes  are  as  scattered  throughout  England  as  the  Par- 
does  of  other  nations  are  throughout  their  countries. 

English  records  indicates  the  name  to  have  been  a  his- 
torical one  there.  Julia  Pardoe  is  recorded  as  an  authoress 
from  1806-1862;  Rev.  Wm.  Pardoe,  Worcester,  Baptist,  was 
the  writer  of  theological  works,  and  Dr.  Thos.  Pardoe  was  the 
master  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge.  During  the  reign  of 
Queen  Mary  a  Worcester  Pardoe  is  recorded  as  burned.  The 
Worcester  descendancy  of  the  family  has  also  given  lawyers, 
Journalist,  bankers,  legislators  etc.  to  the  world's  service. 

According  to  "Fairbairn's  Crests"  the  College  of  English 
Hearldy  includes  seven  registrations  of  the  name  of  Pardoe. 
Two  of  these  crests  are  designated  from  Worcester ;  two  from 
Shropshire ;  one  from  Herls ;  and  two  the  shire  is  not  named. 

THE  ENGLISH  NAME  PARDO. 

Differences  of  opinion  and  questions  of  controversy  have 
arisen  regarding  the  origin  of  the  Worcester  name  of  Pardoe 
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orPardo  as  we  have  it  in  Kent.  Mr.  Averon  Pardoe,  Provin- 
cial Librarian  writes :  "My  opinion  of  the  origin  of  the  name 
Pardoe  and  its  variants  is  that  it  is  an  English  translation  of 
the  Beigotts,  Bigod,  Vigot,  Vigit,  Viliot,  etc.  who  were  numer- 
ous among  the  Normans  and  especially  among  the  followers 
of  William  the  Conqueror."  Mr.  Ernest  Weekely  in  his  work 
"The  Romance  of  Names"  gives  Pardo,  Purdue  etc.  as  coming 
from  Par  Dieu  and  to  secure  his  position  in  respect  to  this 
name  Pardo  being  a  translation  from  the  word  Beigott,  Bygod 
and  Bigot  so  general  on  the  records  of  the  early  Norman  time, 
Mr.  Avern  Pardoe  wrote  to  Mr.  Weekley  on  the  question  of  the 
substitution  of  Pardoe  for  Bigod  and  in  Mr.  Weekley's  reply  we 
have  Mr.  Pardoe's  position  corroborated  in  these  words :  "Your 
suggestion  is  very  interesting.  The  name  may  have  well  been 
used  instead  of  Bigot  which  naturally  would  not  sound  well  in 
British  ears.  This  would  explain  the  disappearance  of  Bigod 
which  is  of  quite  common  appearance  in  the  rolls."  And  to 
further  strengthen  this  position  both  as  the  general  disappear- 
ance of  the  Bigods  in  the  country  and  the  tendency  to  reduce 
the  sense  of  offense  very  naturally  arising  in  English  'ears  from 
the  use  of  this  word  Bigod  we  quote  the  anectode  given  by 
Planche  in  his  "The  Conqueror  and  His  Companions"  in  which 
the  play  on  the  name  reads ;  "Bigod  you  shall  go  or  hang"  to 
which  the  reply  came  "By  god  I  will  neither  go  nor  hang." 

The  view  point  in  which  such  a  name  would  be  held  by 
English  ears  is  not  only  self-apparent  but  appears  to  be  a  his- 
toric citation  as  well.  Yet  the  question  naturally  arises  what 
relief  could  be  expected  from  the  change  from  Bigot  to  Par- 
dieu  or  Pardoe.  Bigot  in  French  is  identical  in  significance  to 
the  English  while  Par  Dieu  is  a  mere  expletive  in  the  same 
language  simplying  if  anything  rather  the  ladk  of  such  zeal. 
An  interchange  from  Bigot  to  Pardieu  or  Pardoe  would  all  be 
in  the  same  language  and  would  do  but  little  to  reduce  the 
odium  common  to  both.  Any  deliberate  attempt  to  escape 
the  offense  of  the  one  would  have  gone  far  enough  to  exclude 
the  opprobrium  of  the  other.  Le  Bigot  could  easily  have  held 
close  to  the  original  phonics  by  calling  himself  Le  Bijou  and 
avoided  all  reference  to  his  religious  inclinations  in  the  word — 
that  which  he  would  no  doubt  seek  to  do  in  any  effort  made  to 
discard  the  word  Bigot — if  it  were  his  name. 

Further  French  linguists  hold  the  word  "bigot"  was  in- 
corporated into  their  language  from  the  word  Beguin  the  name 
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cf  a  Flemish  religious  order.  Beguine  was  the  name  of  a  sim- 
ilar order  of  women.  Consequently  the  word  or  name  is  not 
only  one  of  religious  significance  but  one  of  Flemish  origin. 
This  seems  likely,  for  the  corresponding  phonics  in  Spanish, 
"bigote,"  signifies  moustache.  That  it  has  been  so  a  long  time 
in  the  Spanish  is  evident.  The  Mexicans  employed  in  the 
Kent  sugar  industry  called  the  moustache  "begota." 

Mr.  A.  Pardoe  not  only  concedes  that  the  original  Beigotts 
were  territorial,  but  that  in  France  the  Normans  were  looked 
upon  as  Gothic.  He  gives  several  spellings  as  variants  of  the 
same  word  and  the  same  people  viz."  Beigott,  Bigod,  Vigot, 
Wigil,  Wihot,  etc."  These  variants  in  themselves  indicate 
that  these  people  were  of  a  distinct  class  or  race  and  perhaps 
not  enough  assimilated  with  the  Saxons  under  the  conqueror 
to  hold  any  other  relation.  Anyway  "bigot"  in  any  of  its  var- 
iants would  not  have  far  to  go  to  decompose  itself  into  the 
Norman  French  "Villieu"  common  to  Norman  parlance  and 
frequently  found  in  their  literature  as  well  as  in  their  pream- 
bles and  laws  in  England.  Liquidation  of  the  two  middle 
consonants  common  to  the  language  would  make  the  sound 
rather  approximate.  The  "villein"  of  the  Normans  was  a  serf 
or  thane — he  who  worked  out  from  the  village.  Under  the 
"divine  right  of  kings"  their  service  could  have  been  continued 
to  be  a  "par  Dieu"  in  Norman  and  "by  God"  in  Anglo  Saxon 
The  name  would  hold  to  those  who  were  left  of  the  class  at  the 
close  of  Norman  influence. 

That  the  word  was  a  class,  order  or  provincial  name  is 
more  than  apparent.  Mr.  Avern  Pardoe  supports  this  when 
he  writes  "the  only  addition  I  can  suggest  is  that  you  point  out 
the  name  Beigott,  Bigod  etc.  is  clearly  a  territorial  appellation 
as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in  the  Roll  of  the  Knights  who 
fought  at  Hastings  (Senlac)  appears  the  name  of  Bassett  le  Bi- 
got, showing  that  in  the  Conquerors  army  there  was  at  least 
one  Visigoth,  or  Neargot  i.  e.  German  as  distinguished  from 
the  Astrogoth  or  Easterngoth  or  Austrian.  No  doubt  among 
these  Normans  or  Northmen  there  were  many  North  Germans 
and  Scandinavians." 

Herein  Mr.  Pardoe  concedes  the  provincial  character  of 
the  name  Bigot  and  its  variants.  That  being  the  case  it  is 
within  the  limits  of  probability  had  the  Pardoes  of  Worcester 
come  to  England  with  the  Normans  they  could  have  had  the 
general  designation  of  Beigott,  and  the  individual  or  family 
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name  of  Pardoe,  Pardieu,  Pardeaux  or  Purdue  at  the  same 
time.  Pardieu  le  Bigot  could  have  had  so  easily  existed  in  the 
Doomsday  book  as  Basset  le  Bigot.  With  the  patriarchal  or 
tribal  use  of  the  word  we  have  its  use  first  among  the  Flemish 
people  and  then  perhaps  the  Norman,  restored. 

We  have  thus  far  only  a  probability  that  the  English  Par- 
does  came  to  England  with  the  Normans.  The  list  of  dis- 
tinguished persons  of  the  name  recited  in  preceding  pages  as 
well  as  the  incident  of  the  Pardo  burned  in  the  time  of  Mary 
show  a  touch  of  religious  inclination  quite  out  of  keeping  with 
that  of  William  the  Conqueror's  Normans.  While  the  period 
of  the  incident  of  the  burned  Pardoe  must  have  been  a  consid- 
erable time  before  Louis  XIV  of  France  revoked  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  this  victim  was  not  of  necessity  a  Norman  descending 
from  those  of  the  Conqueror's  time  but  could  have  been  among 
the  periodical  immigrants  leaving  France  for  cause  previous 
of  the  Huguenot  movement. 

One  Harold  Pardoe  of  Tye,  England,  and  a  teacher  of 
London  writes  that  his  forefathers  settled  in  Worcester  and 
other  shires  from  France  with  the  Huguenots.  Evidently  to 
support  the  French  origin  of  the  family  he  states  that  some  of 
its  members  moved  to  Wales  from  Worcester  and  there  spell- 
ed the  name  Pardeaux.  Thus  in  any  event  we  have  strong  evi- 
dences of  the  gallic  origin  of  the  name  and  as  strong  as  to  the 
gallic  origin  of  the  people  of  the  name  inhabiting  England  as 
well  as  America. 

Now  conceding  the  French  origin  of  the  name  Pardoe  and 
as  coming  from  such  words  as  par  Dieu,  perdu,  and  par  d'Eau 
how  can  we  conceive  the  Portuguese,  Spanish  and  Italian  Par- 
do's  as  coming  from  the  gallicised  Franks  with  their  North- 
men and  Bretons,  descendants  of  their  predecessors  the  Amer- 
icans of  Bretagne,  neighbors  of  Ireland  and  Cornwall  and 
Wales.  Mr.  Avern  Pardoe  again  showed  his  objection  as  well 
as  his  paternity  to  the  word  Beigott  he  has  disposed  of  by  in- 
terchange to  Pardoe  in  these  words : — "I  do  not  see  why  the 
origin  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Pardo's  may  not  be  ac- 
corded to  the  same  origin.  Among  William  the  Conqueror's 
ruffians  there  were  many  Beigotts  that  is  northern  Germans. 
In  fact  the  Normans  were  regarded  in  France  as  a  Gothic  race 
and  we  know  they  ravaged  the  coast  of  Spain,  Portugal  and 
Italy  establishing  themselves  wherever  there  ^  was  anything 
worth  stealing.  All  this  is  a  mere  matter  of  opinion.  But  the 
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names  exist  in  all  their  farms  in  Normandy  where  there  are 
Bigots  (of  whom  we  had  a  fine  specimen  in  Canada — Intend- 
and  Bigot — as  great  a  rascal  as  ever  lived ; — also  in  Norman- 
day  there  is  a  place  called  Pardieu  and  in  the  French  army  a 
General  de  Pardieu  probably  hailing  from  there,  likely  enough 
descended  from  one  of  the  Norman  families  who  had  located  in 
England  and  changed  their  names  before  returning." 

There  is  herein  no  doubt  of  Mr.  A.  Pardoe's  attitude  to- 
wards his  ancestors ;  and  less  as  to  the  reasons  for  interchang- 
ing the  word  Beigott  for  Pardoe.  Mr.  Pardoe's  position  on 
the  original  name  and  its  change  seems  to  have  considerable 
historic  substantiation.  The  references  first  on  the  rolls,  and 
then  the  lack  of  them  all  point  to  a  sudden  change  in  the  Eng- 
lish loss  of  the  name  Beigott  and  then  the  later  appearance  of 
the  word  Pardoe.  History  does  not  dispute  that  the  Bigots 
and  Normans  not  only  invaded  and  patrolled  the  British  Isles, 
but  agrees  that  thes'e  Corsairs  D'ecumer,  the  skimming 
pirates,  had  visited,  Portugal,  Spain  and  Italy.  Yet  in  going 
to  the  southwest  Mediterranean  country  and  in  landing  at 
Spain  Les  Beigotts  would  be  neither  religious  zealots  nor  ras- 
cals, for  the  Spanish  word  "bigote"  signifies  moustache.  Thus 
there  they  would  be  neutrals  in  respect  to  both  religion  and 
ruffianism,  if  the  name  "beigott"  were  to  be  received  in  the 
same  way  Mr.  Pardoe  conceives  and  to  no  little  degree  sustains 
that  the  Beigotts  of  England  were  pleased  to  change  their  name 
as  well  as  to  change  their  character  as  described,  it  is  hoped. 

Grant  the  change  of  name  in  England.  Is  that  enough  to 
concede  that  this  change  was  wide  enough  to  evolve  the  exten- 
sion of  the  name  across  the  English  channel  from  the  land  of 
the  Flems  to  the  Mediterranean  and  then  to  Mexico  and  almost 
throughout  South  America.  As  to  the  extension  of  the  Pardo 
name  from  Spain  and  Portugal  to  America  there  is  no  doubt, 
but  Spain  with  its  por  Dios,  perdidus,  perdonados,  par  de, 
could  quite  as  early  arrive  at  the  contracted  word  Pardo  as  in 
the  land  of  the  Normans  and  Americans  or  Early  Bretons, 
likewise  having  a  tongue  with  a  Latin  back  bone. 

We  must  concede  that  a  name  so  general  must  possess  an 
attribute  or  characteristic  common  to  the  people  and  it  gener- 
ated within  a  people  affected  by  the  Latinization  of  language. 
Now  the  most  common  feature  of  the  provincialisms  of  these 
early  days  was  their  appeal  to  the  Supreme  and  from  this  the 
Latin  gives  par  Deo,  the  Spanish  por  Dios,  the  French  par 
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Dieu,  and  the  English  "by  God"  (beigott).  Desperado  itself 
is  a  word  of  Spanish  origin  and  from  the  last  syallabes  the 
name  Pardo  could  evolve  as  offensively  to  Spanish  ears  as 
"bigod"  is  pointed  out  to  have  been  distasteful  to  English.  It 
is  useless  to  go  further  in  this  manner  on  the  great  variety  of 
ways,  the  Spanish  and  the  French  built  on  the  Latin,  and  Latin 
from  the  Greek  come  to  give  us  the  legion  of  Pardos,  European 
and  American  North  and  South. 

The  conclusion  must  be  that  the  name  readily  responds  to 
the  phonics  found  in  the  various  provincialisms,  the  non-Teu- 
tonic European  languages  possess  and  if  not  from  the  general 
desire  of  early  peoples  to  shield  themselves  under  the  yoke 
"For  God"  and  country,  then  under  such  local  manifestations 
that  suggest  "forgiveness,"  "lost,"  or  as  in  the  case  of  the 
French  "par  d'eau"  or  living  by  the  "water  side." 

GENEALOGY  OF  KENT  PARDOS 

The  Pardos  of  South  Kent  as  well  as  those  of  Kentucky 
are  descended  from  John  Pardo  of  Worcestershire,  England 
who  during  the  European  embroglios,  of  the  Sixteenth 
Century  enlisted  in  the  8th  Kings  Regiment  for  three  years 
and  decided  to  combat  the  American  Revolution  of  1776.  He 
served  at  Bunkers  Hill  in  the  struggle  which  bought  American 
Independence  and  upon  the  close  of  the  Revolution  as  a  Loya- 
list came  to  Essex  county  here  and  located  at  Saxeville,  or  the 
New  Settlement  or  called  in  the  surveys  the  Two  Connected 
Townships  as  the  township  of  Colchester  and  Gosfield  were. 

The  English  college  of  Heraldy  shows  considerable  dis- 
tinction to  the  name  and  has  no  less  than  seven  crests  regist- 
ered under  the  name  of  Pardo.  Two  or  three  of  these  are  reg- 
istered from  Worcester,  two  from  Shropshire,  and  per- 
haps the  others  from  either  of  these  shires  or  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  them.  Of  the  particular  family  from  which  the 
John  Pardos  of  the  Revolutionary  days  has  come  the  family 
traditions  do  not  bear  out.  However  it  must  be  said  that 
every  indication  points  that  one  of  the  name  was  steadfast  and 
loyal  enough  to  British  institutions  to  separate  from  others  of 
the  name  still  in  Pennsylvania  and  to  cross  the  Detroit  river. 
He  had  fought  at  Bunker's  Hill  and  in  a  decade  or  perhaps  less 
we  find  him  located  at  Saxeville,  the  New  Settlement  of  the 
surveys  of  the  Two  Connected  Townships — that  is  Gosfield 
and  Colchester.  The  official  records  of  the  old  Detroit  Land 
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Board  of  the  District  of  Hesse  of  the  closing  decade  of  1780 
that  is  such  of  them  as  are  known  to  exist,  give  these  particu- 
lars. 

"1790,  llth  September:— The  board  received  the  follow- 
ing tickets  of  the  several  commandants" — (2nd.  name)  "John 
Pardo  for  lot  No.  47  N.  S."  (New  Settlement). 

"Two  Connected  Townships — Schedules  and  index — 
Schedule  of  lots — District  of  Hesse ; — the  lots  contain  200  ac- 
res each; — Report  A. — lot,  47, — first  concession,  names  of 
grantees,  John  Pardo;  date  of  location  September  11,  '90; — 
quantity  granted  in  acres,  200; — reference  to  index  page,  P. 

"Report,  A — names  of  grantees,  John  Pardo ; — 1st  conces- 
sion, lot,  47 ; — acres  granted,  about  200. 

"Disbanded  Troops  and  Loyalists. — List  of  disbanded 
troops  and  loyalists  to  be  settled  on  the  north  side  of  Lake 
Erie,  from  a  creek,  4  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Detroit  Riv- 
er, 'to  a  small  creek  about  a  mile  and  a  half  beyond  Cedar  River 
— No.  18. — names,  John  Pardo. — Remarks,  Private  Kings 
Regiment,  3  years  man —  number  in  family,  2 — lot  number,  47 

"Detroit,  9  September  1791,— At  the  board  meeting  peti- 
tions for  provisions — disbanded  soldiers — British  Regiment, 
John  Pardo,  8  regiment." 

At  the  Land  Board  for  the  District  of  Hesse  holden  at  the 
council  chamber  of  Detroit,  Friday  4th.  May,  1792. — the  fol- 
lowing transfers  were  also  then  confirmed  for  lots  in  the  first 
concession  2  connected  townships,  Lake  Erie,  viz. — certificate 
number  15,  lot  number  47,  John  Pardo  to  Rudolph  Huffman. 

"Detroit  18,  May  1792,  filed  the  following  petitions  430, 
437,— 435  J.  Pardo.  * 

"18,  May  1792,  the  meeting  took  up  the  petitions  *  *  * 
(435)  John  Pardo  and  directed  that  certificates  be  filled  up  on 
the  prayer  of  them,  and  accordingly  a  certificate,  number  103 
for  Pardo,  for  lot  number  75  in  the  first  concession  of  the  two 
connected  townships,  Lake  Erie. 

"Fryday  8  June,  1792. — Made  the  following  transfers, — 
certificate  number  8,  Asa  Holmes  to  John  Pardo."  (Asa  Holm- 
es number  of  lot  on  the  Erie  front  reads  20  is  the  schedule.) 

"Index  page  15,  John  Pardo. 
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"District  of  Hesse — The  Two  Connected  Townships-- 
heads of  enquiry  previous  to  granting  lots  therein,  examined 
by  D.  W.  Smith,  Secretary, — number  47, — name  John  Pardo ; 
AuthorityMatthews,  "  1  October  '87,  Close,  Collins,  Rey- 
nolds, Smith,  McNiff; — Remarks,  Private  8  Regiment. 

"Number  75  Ex'd  D.  W.  S.  granted,  names,  Nicks,  Leihem- 
burner,  I.  Pardo,  John  Pardo — Authority  Matthews.  *  * 
1st  October  '87,  Close,*  Collins,*  Reynolds,*— Smith,  McNiff. 
— Remarks  page  60  Regiment  *filed  the  original  ticket  llth. 
September,  '90,  settled  by  purchase. — Pardo  appeared  before 
the  board  and  produced  a  will  of  R.  Leihemburner,  bequeat- 
ting  his  infant  daughter  this  lot,  the  board  acquiesce  in  Par- 
do's  remaining  on  the  land  but  cannot  grant  him  a  certificate." 

These  are  all  the  references  found  in  such  of  the  Detroit 
land  registers  as  remain,  in  respect  to  John  Pardo,  in  his  lo- 
cating at  Saxeville  on  the  new  settlement  of  the  Two  Connect- 
ed Townships  of  Gosfield  and  Colchester,  Lake  Erie.  There 
he  had  lived  and  by  1818  had  made  his  will. 

He  married  Lois  Luinis  of  Connecticut  who  with  her  sis- 
ter had  been  captured  by  the  Indians  and  brought  to  the  De- 
troit district.  Their  family  consisted  of  11  of  whom  10  grew 
up. 

John  Pardo  died  young. 

Mary,  married  first  Johnstone  Story  by  whom  she  is  be- 
lieved to  have  had  six  children,  Johnstone,  Thomas,  John,  Sus- 
annah, Maria,  Amelia.  Her  second  marriage  was  to  Morris 
Roash.  The  children  of  this  union  were  Morris,  William, 
Samuel,  Mary,  James,  Nancy. 

John  II  Middle  Road,  Raleigh,  married  Hannah  Warner, 
Mohawk  Valley  N.  Y.  Their  children  were,  Maria,  Warner, 
Thomas,  Andrew,  Lydia,  Permilla,  Mary,  Hannah. 

Samuel  married  Elizabeth  Small,  children,  John,  William, 
Henry,  Richard,  Lester,  and  Eliza. 

William,  married  Eliza  Ledwell ;  children  Mary,  William, 
Thomas,  Abner,  Alex,  Hannah,  Elizabeth,  Almira. 

Richard,  (Kentucky)  married  Elizabeth  Evins  of  Henry 
Co.  that  state.  The  issue  was  Lillard  Lumis ;  William ;  Elsey ; 
Richard  Evins,  Samuel  James,  Preston  Butler,  Almeda,  Ar- 
veney,  Percilla. 
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. .  Thomas  married  Rachael  Huffman.  Lived  Lake  Erie. 
shore,  Raleigh,  children,  Matilda,  Hannah,  William  H,  Druis- 
sila,  Mary,  Jane,  Lois,  Thomas  Letson,  Samuel  James,  Salomi 
Emma. 

Nancy  married  John  L.  Hughson;  children  Thomas, 
John  P.,  Joshua,  George,  Samuel,  William,  Sarah,  Nathaniel, 
Richard,  Lois. 

Elizabeth  married  one  Woodruff,  no  children. 
Nathaniel,  died  young  from  toad  stool  poisoning. 

Lois  married  first  one  Draper,  and  after  his  death  James 
Little.  No  children  were  born  from  either  marriage. 

This  genealogy  brings  us  down  to  the  recollection  of  the 
present  day  generation  and  should  be  sufficient  to  trace  their 
English  ancestry  in  all  instances. 

The  extracts  from  the  meetings  of  the  old  Detroit  Land 
Board  for  the  district  Hesse  although  no  doubt  incomplete  for 
all  the  registers  are  not  available  show  not  only  the  lot  of  John 
Pardo's  location,  but  those  he  had  sought.  The  name 
of  R.  Huffman  in  the  one  instance  is  a  name  quite  familiar  tp. 
the  Erie  shore  district  Raleigh. 

Physiology  and  physiognomy  are  brought  into  the  relation- 
ship of  the  Pardos.  Mr.  Avern  Pardoe  writing  to  Mr.  T.  L. 
Pardo  the  old  member  for  West  Kent  as  long  ago  as  1902  states 
"I  know  there  was  a  relationship  between  my  great  grandfath- 
er John  Pardoe,  banker  of  Worcester  city  and  I  may  add  there 
is  considerable  resemblance  personally  between  yourself  and 
Mr.  Acton  Pardoe  of  Bendley,  a  lawyer,  whom  I  met  40  years 
ago."  Writing  to  the  compiler  of  this  paper  recently  the  leg- 
islative Librarian  states,  'My  great  grandfather  was  a  John 
Pardoe,  a  banker,  of  Worcester  and  Mr.  T.  L.  Pardoe's  great 
grandfather  bore  the  same  name  and  was  probably  the  same 
person  for  Mr.  T.  L.  and  I  resemble  each  other  very  much  in 
size  and  general  appearance."  According  to  Mr.  de  Quarta- 
fage  in  his  "Les  Species  Humains"  the  Normans  were  not  tall 
but  rather  short  and  stout."  This  would  leave  the  hereditary 
imprints  of  the  Normans  pretty  well  registered  upon  the  aver- 
age of  the  Pardo's  as  the  librarian  finds  them. 

It  is  too  bad  all  the  books  and  references  both  in  language 
and  patrimony  could  not  be  cited  in  their  proper  place  and  in 
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respect  to  the  gage  as  this  paper  is  somewhat  discussive  and 
controversial,  and  so  intended  for  the  Kent  Historical  Society 
in  order  to  show  its  young  students  the  phases  ,incidents  and 
accountings  that  historical  facts  often  undergo  to  get  their 
proper  grouping.  The  French  and  English  books  referred  to 
have  been  numerous  and  go  back  as  the  Saxon  Chronicles  and 
Norman  Doomsday  book  including  the  French  and  contem- 
porary writers  of  the  periods  and  subsequent. 

The  interest  shown  in  Pardo  genealogy  is  expressed  in  the 
fact  that  James  Pardo  Jr.,  Cedar  Springs  has  had  correspond- 
ence with  the  Pardo's  of  Tye,  and  Kittermuler,  Eng.,  of  Pardo, 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Pardo's  of  Uruguay. 

GENEALOGY  OF  THE  GOULETS  OF  KENT 

A  name  that  first  established  itself  along  the  Kent  Lake 
Erie  shore  at  a  point  which  ten  years  after  was  made  a  postal 
centre  called  Erieus,  1831,  later  as  Dealtown  and  afterwards 
Ouvry  on  the  Talbot  Road  Raleigh,  this  county  at  the  very 
commencement  of  the  settlement  there,  is  that  of  Goulet.  It 
appears  in  the  list  of  names  for  the  census  of  the  townships  of 
Raleigh,  Tilbury,  Dover  and  Romney  for  the  year  1819-20. 
The  family  traditions  generally  fix  the  arrival  of  Francais 
Xavier  Goulet  there  and  the  beginning  of  his  settlement  duties 
on  his  allotment  of  lot  154  from  Col.  Talbot  about  a  year  or 
two  earlier  or  about  1817  or  1818.  As  the  surveyor  of  the  dis- 
trict,Mahlon  Burwell  had  only  reached  the  last  lot  now  in  Til- 
bury on  this  road  and  encamped  on  this  spot  where  the  Amer- 
ican Colonel  Holmes  bivouaced  in  the  war  of  1812  during  the 
year  1817;  and  this  year  and  the  year  1818  make  very  reason- 
able approximations  of  the  year  of  his  actual  settlement  there. 

The  name  in  Kent  is  also  perpetuated  by  the  settlement  of 
his  brother  Solomon  Goulet  at  Buxton  on  the  Middle  Road, 
Raleigh,  at  lot  14,  concession  11,  long  the  residence  of  his 
youngest  son  John.  It  was  some  years  following  the  arrival 
of  Francais  X  at  the  Talbot  Road  that  Solomon  came  to 
Kent.  Solomon  had  been  connected  with  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company  and  journeyed  to  the  Canadian  Northwest  in  its  ser- 
vice. It  was  some  years  after  the  arrival  of  his  brother  F.  X. 
to  the  district  before  he  came  to  Kent.  There  is  little  data 
pertaining  to  this,  but  two  decades  are  not  an  unreasonable 
conjecture. 
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Francais  X.  appears  to  have  left  his  home  at  St.  Jacques 
de  1'Achigan,  Montcalm  Co.  Que.  early  in  the  year  1812.  His 
father  writes  him  under  date  of  May  21th.  1812  in  a  letter  ad- 
dresser "au  detroit"  beseeching  him  to  return  and  that  his  mo- 
ther was  grieved  and  worried  over  his  absence.  President 
Madison's  proclamation  of  war  soon  followed  his  departure 
from  his  French  Canadian  home  and  we  find  the  young  man  at 
Ic  detroit  enlisted  with  the  British  forces  and  serving  at  Fort 
Meigs,  Riviere  au  Raisin  and  Fort  Maiden.  For  this  service 
he  received  a  medal  from  the  British  government. 

Francais  Xavier  Goulet  and  Solomon  the  two  brothers, 
are  the  ancestors  of  the  Kent  Goulets  of  today  and  it  is  they 
whose  genealogy  is  the  subject  of  this  paper. 

Jacques  Goulet  is  the  first  of  the  family  to  settle  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec  and  came  from  France  about  1645  where 
he  was  born  in  1615.  Some  confusion  of  family  traditions  has 
placed  his  arrival  here  at  this  date  of  1615,  but  this  no  doubt  is 
an  error.  The  records  show  that  he  was  buried  at  TAngre  Gar- 
dien  the  26th.  November  1688,  and  the  age  given  on  his  burial 
permit  is  that  of  73.  This  would  make  him  born  in  France 
in  1615  exactly. 

Again  the  census  of  names  for  la  Seigneurie  de  Beaupre 
for  the  year  1681  gives  his  age  at  66.  Now  this  age  deducted 
from  the  year  of  the  census  gives  us  1615.  This  no  doubt  was 
the  year  of  his  birth  and  not  that  of  his  emigration  from 
France. 

The  Beaupre  Seigneurie  census  for  this  year  1681  not  only 
gives  his  age  but  that  of  his  wife  Marguerite  Maillier  at  50 
years.  His  family  and  their  ages  are  given  as  follows :  Louis, 
28;  Charles,  25;  Thomas,  20;  Francais,  18;  Anthoine,  17;  Jos- 
eph, 12.  Two  boys  were  married,  viz.  Nicolos  and  Rene  living 
at  1'Ange  Gardien  and  Chateau  Richer  respectively.  One 
daughter  Genevieve  was  baptised  at  Quebec  28th.  October, 
1646  and  buried  14th.  December  the  same  year. 

The  birth  record  of  his  family  shows  at  least  nine,  eight 
of  whom  were  boys. 

The  Quebec  baptismal  and  burial  record  of  the  daughter 
Genevieve  in  the  autumn  of  1646  would  indicate  the  marriage 
took  place  in  1645.  The  certificate  of  marriage  not  being  on 
record  the  parish  in  France  where  this  Goulet  came  from  is  not 
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named,  nor  is  there  anything  to  determine  whether  the  mar- 
riage was  performed  here  or  in  France,  or  just  where  he  came 
from  in  the  country  of  his  birth. 

The  evidence  is  conclusive  that  he  was  here  in  1646,  and  it 
is  reasonable  to  suppose  from  the  infant  interment  that  he  had 
arrived  here  by  the  summer  of  1645  and  settled  in  the  parish 
oi  Ste.  Famille,  He  d'Orleans,  County  of  Montmovence  and 
subsequently  followed  his  sons,  Nicolos  and  Reue,  of  the  par- 
isher  to  TAnge  Gardien  and  Chateau  Richer,  all  of  the  parishes 
being  in  la  Seigneiure  de  Beaupre  County  of  ,Montmorenci 
Quebec. 

Before  tabulating  the  genealogical  tree  leading  from 
France  and  thus  connecting  the  Goulets  of  Kent  with  the  old 
France  as  well  as  the  new ;  with  the  Union  Jack  as  well  as  the 
tri-color,  it  is  proposed  to  make  an  analysis  of  the  word  Gou- 
let,  as  we  have  it  in  common  parlance  in  the  French.  Origin- 
ally in  medieval  French  le  goulet  appears  to  have  had  some- 
thing of  the  significance  of  "Chdked  entrance ;"  later  it  has 
most  generally  been  used  to  signify  the  "narrow  entrance"  as 
of  a  harbor,  and  generally  so  applied  although  earlier  was  used 
in  this  connection  as  the  mouth  of  a  pipe.  La  Goulee  signifies 
mouthful,  while  "gula,"  Latin,  the  parent  word  signifies 
"throat"  and  has,  the  French  phonics  of  "Goulet." 

It  is  said  that  about  Coucarneau,  Finisterre,  France  the 
name  today  exists  as  at  Honfleur,  the  port  from  which  Cham- 
plain  sailed  for  Canada.  Along  the  bay  of  Biscay  it  likewise 
prevails  and  no  doubt  in  the  interior  as  well  in  these  days  of 
early  family  dispersions. 

Coming  back  to  Canada  again  we  have  Jacques  Goulet  lo- 
cated on  the  le  goulet  between  the  lied  d'Orleans  and  the  par- 
ishes of  1'Arge  Gardien  and  Chateau  Richer  at  the  point  of  En- 
trance to  Quebec  port  and  harbor — le  goulet. 

Surnames  had  their  origin  from  features  pertaining  to 
the  place  of  residence,  or  from  characteristic  or  attribute  in 
personality  or  some  of  the  incidents  and  circumstances  involv- 
ing life.  Given  names  are  the  distinctions  expressed  in  the 
parentage  while  surnames  are  the  the  identifications  of  these 
in  the  community  life. 

Thus  we  account  for  family  names  in  the  instance  of  or- 
igin. But  like  the  first  Goulets  in  old  France,  the  first  Goulet 
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to  Canada  locates  at  a  point  that  would  very  naturally  have 
evolved  his  surname,  that  is  on  the  goulet  between  the  Island 
of  Orleans  and  the  North  Mainland  abutting  the  St.  Lawrence. 

The  conditions  are  such  these  three  hundred  years  ago 
that  if  one  in  emigrating  from  the  country  of  his  birth  was  too 
modest  to  carry  his  name  with  him  the  circumstances  were 
such  that  they  possessed  the  power  of  renewal  and  restoration 
here. 

Goulet  therefore  has  a  significance  connecting  it  with 
harbors  and  sea  faring  safety.  As  a  French  name  it  is  con- 
nected with  people  about  the  harbors  and  waterfronts  and  if 
it  has  not  been  originally  a  bequest  to  people  so  living  it  pos- 
sesses the  distinction  of  close  association  with  water-side  life. 
It  may  be  a  sea-faring  name  but  it  is  affiliated  with  the  shores. 

The  Goulets  of  Kent  descend  from  the  sons  of  Breton  and 
Normandy  in  old  France  through  the  Goulets  of  new  France, 
according  to  the  following  genealogical  tree : 

(1)  Jacques  Goulet  was  born  in  France,  1615  came  to  Can- 
ada about  1645 ;  married  Marguerite  Mallier  and  had  nine  chil- 
dren :  lived  in  St.  Famille,  1'Ange  Gardien  and  Chateau  Richer : 
died  at  TAnge  Gardien  1688,  aged  73  years. 

(2)  Charles  Goulet,  evidently    his    fourth  son  settled  at 
1'Ange  Gardien,  Quebec,  1686,  married  Marie  Anne  Renieu. 

(3)  Louis  Goulet,  the  son  of  Charles,  settled  at  Repenti- 
gny  1728 ;  married  Francaise  Charlotte  Langlois. 

(4)  Jean  Baptiste  Goulet,  son  of  Louis  settled  in   Repen- 
tigny  county  of  TAssomption,  1774,  and  about  1786  at  St.  Jac- 
ques de  1'Achigan,  county  of  Montcalm ;  married  Marie  Made- 
line Ratel.    Family,  6  boys  and  2  girls. 

(5)  Francois  Xavier  Goulet  son  of  Jean  B.  was  born  in  St. 
Jacques  de  1'Achigan  16th.  June  1791    settled  in  township  of 
Raleigh,  154  Talbot  Road,  1817  or  1818. 

Solomon  Goulet,  son  of  Jean  B.  born  at  St.  Jacques  de 
1'Achigan,  Montcalm;  settled  on  lot  14,  concession  11,  Middle 
Road,  before  1837. 

(a)  Francois  Xavier  Goulet  married  Zelpha  Hughson 
182',  children,  George,  Hannah,  (Mrs.  John  Coatsworth) ; 
John ;  Louis  X.  Alexander,  Rachael,  (Mrs.  John  McDonald)  ; 
Frank.. 
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(b)  Solomon  married,  Mrs.  Bridget  Gleeson  nee  Doyle; 
children;  William,  Frank  and  John,  the  last  named  dying  on 
his  father's  homestead  July  5th.  1917.  He  was  the  last  of  the 
sons  or  daughters  of  the  original  family  of  Jean  Baptiste  Gou- 
let  of  St.  Jacques,  de  1'Achingan  to  pass  away.  All  others  had 
pre-deceased  him.  Madame  Francois  Roy,  St.  Jacques  Nord, 
Montcalm,  cousin  and  last  of  the  girls  of  the  parent  St.  Jacques 
family  and  next  of  kin  to  the  Kent  families  died  in  1914. 

This  brings  the  Goulet  family  here  within  the  reach  of  the 
present  generation  of  whom  but  a  few  only  remain  here  in  the 
natal  Kent.  As  the  descendants  of  the  original  Goulet  just 
from  France  are  not  only  scattered  over  Quebec,  Ontario,  Can- 
ada, the  new  England  States,  New  York  and  the  Union  gener- 
ally the  descendants  of  Francois  Xavier  and  Solomon  have 
ejther  passed  to  the  majority  or  become  widely  dispersed 
throughout  Canada  and  the  States. 


Phases  of  the  Sally  Ainse  Dispute 

By  Louis  Goulet 


When  the  reader  has  weighed  Mr.  W.  G.  McGeorge's 
unique  paper  on  "The  Settlement  and  Survey  of  the  Thames 
in  Kent"  he  will  have  concluded  that  previous  to  the  English 
official  colonization  of  the  river  about  1790  there  were  consider- 
able pre-occupations.  This  pre-occupation  not  only  establish- 
ed the  value  of  the  Thames  basin  but  involved  it  in  a  long  and 
vexatious  dispute  of  nearly  a  dozen  years,  which  expresses  the 
fact,  contrary  to  general  acceptance,  that  the  Indian  woman 
under  the  Indian  custom  possessed  the  privilege  of  holding 
land  in  the  "frane  aleu  noble"  or  festived  of  the  French  or  in 
the  "fee  simple"  of  the  English.  More  than  this  the  Indian 
Woman's  name,  her  deed  of  purchase  for  land  bought  on  the 
19th,  September  1780  in  its  description  of  "one  hundred  and 
fifty  acres  in  depth"  as  well  as  the  fact  of  its  survey  being  un- 
der the  "brouillon"  plan  all  point  to  the  fact  of  French  tenure 
and  cursory  survey. 

According  to  Mr.  C.  M.  Burton's  Detroit  history  previous 
to  the  fire  in  old  Detroit  in  1805  Sally  Ainse  was  registered  as 
owner  of  the  East  16  ft.  of  lot  42  old  Detroit  Survey.  The 
deed  referring  to  the  Dover  lands  reads : — "Registered  a  deed 
from  Teka-Megh-a-  s  i  i  and  Me-gi-ri  O-chi-pu-e  Chiefs,  22 
August  1789  to  Sarah  Ainse,  witnessed  by  T.  Williams,  Justice 
of  the  Peace  and  dated  19th,  September  1780  for  a  tract  of  land 
on  the  north  side  of  river  a  la  Tranche  beginning  at  the  entrance 
of  the  said  river  running  hence  up  opposite  the  fork  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty  acres  in  depth  bounded  in  front  by  said  river 
A  la  Tranche — Registered  by  T.  Williams  in  the  Detroit  Regis- 
ter." 

The  consideration  is  placed  at  "80  New  York  currency  in 
goods  and  a  belt  of  Wanipum,  witnessed  by  Thomas  Smith 
and  dated  llth.  October,  1783."  Enregistered  in  the  Register  of 
Detroit  page  60-61  by  William  Montforton. — Recorded." 

The  petition  of  the  Ochipues  at  River  la  Tranche  reads 
and  was  subscribed  to  as  follows :  "The  Chief  Augushavay 
and  three  others  of  the  same  nation  doth  hereby  declare  that 
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the  Indians  of  River  la  Tranche  when  they  sold  their  lands  at 
River  la  Tranche  that  they  told  Capt.  McKee  that  there  was  a 
tract  of  land  that  they  gave  their  sister  Sally  Ainse  which  they 
would  not  sell  as  she  had  always  used  them  well  and  like- 
wise they  gave  Col.  McKee  a  string  of  wampum  and  he  the 
said  Col.  McKee  told  them  that  she  was  a  good  woman  and  re- 
ceived the  wampum  saying  he  would  do  all  he  could  and  speak 
to  the  commandant  officer  about  it ;  this  was  before  the  deed 
was  signed — as  witness  our  hands  in  Detroit  13th.  day  of  July 
1791 — Tuckinagosey,  Agushavay,  Shunaduck,  Warvisque, 
Maskewayo,  Ketwetiskino,  Nuango.  The  Indian  chiefs  not 
knowing  how  to  write  have  made  their  marks  with  totems  in 
the  presence  of  (Sgd.)  James  Graham,  Wm.  Dugan." 

With  the  names  attached  to  the  Land  Board  petition  and 
those  to  the  deeds  concerned  there  are  towards  a  dozen  and 
half  of  chiefs  connected  with  the  dispute.  Meeting  after  meet- 
ing was  held  by  the  Detroit  Land  Board  with  Indian  Agent 
McKee  and  Deputy  surveyor  McNiff  present.  The  Attorney 
General  asks  a  series  of  questions  re  original  lines  of  Ainse  pro- 
perty, the  woman  appears  at  Navy  Hall,  Niagara,  and  Gov.  Sim 
coe  writes  in  person,  March  14th.  1792  that  "the  decision  of  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  and  Council  of  Upper  Canada  upon  the 
claims  of  Sally  Ainse  referred  to  them  by  special  letter  (I  be- 
Heve  in  May  last)  their  decision  has  been  favorable  to  the 
claims  of  Mrs.  Ainse  and  of  course  she  is  legally  entitled  to  the 
lands  in  dispute." 

The  complication  is  increased  by  Mrs.  Ainse  real  estate 
transfer.  Folio  607  of  the  land  registers  reads  under  date  of 
30th.  April,  1792 — "Appearing  before  the  Board  J.  Cissnee  pro- 
duces a  deed  from  Sally  Ainse  for  lot  6.  con.  1,  N.  side  1st.  Tp. 
River  la  Tranche." 

Enough  is  here  recited  to  show  the  magnitude  of  the  dis- 
pute amongst  the  officials  as  well  as  between  the  Land  Board 
on  the  one  side  and  the  executive  and  the  Indians  on  the  other. 

No  such  a  dispute  would  have  reached  such  proportions  had 
the  Thames  been  an  unsettled  wilderness  at  the  time.  Sur- 
veyor McNiff  in  a  letter  to  Hon.  Hugh  Finlay,  3rd.  May  1791, 
writes,  "In  the  townships  surveyed  on  River  La  Tranche  ^  I 
found  twenty  eight  families  settled  in  front,  some  with  consid- 
erable improvements ;  should  the  present  order  of  survey  be 
carried  into  effect  there,  it  will  remove  every  one  of  them  from 
their  improvements." 
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The  advanced  stage  as  well  as  extensiveness  of  the  Sally 
Ainse  district  is  further  supplemented  by  entries  found  in  the 
Zeisberger  journal.  Under  date  of  April  17,  1792  is  found 
"Came  to  Sally  Hand'  a  colony  composed  of  French,  English 
and  German  settlers."  On  Saturday  June  30,  1792  is  read  ; 
"Coming  here  we  bought  100  bushels  of  corn  at  "Sally  Hand" 
and  now  we  have  bought  some  more  at  Munceytown.  Corn 
is  $1.00  a  bushel  at  Munceytown." 

Not  alone  on  the  settlement,  Zeisberger  terms  "Sally 
Hand,"  but  further  up  do-es  the  Missionary  show  the  produc- 
tions of  the  district  to  the  extent  of  the  introduction  of  the  cul- 
ture possibly  the  first  in  the  province.  Under  date  of  June  27, 
1793  Zeisberger  makes  the  entry,  "The  Indian  Peter's  hive 
of  bees  which  he  brought  here  from  Pettquoting  swarmed  to- 
day for  the  second  time." 

All  point  to  the  fact  that  the  Thames  was  a  keen  centre  for 
colonization  and  had  more  than  begun  "the  life  in  the  clear- 
ing." in  the  1705.  Its  colony  of  whites  and  its  Indian  fields 
prove  its  fertility  was  of  earlier  concern  than  generally  dated. 

The  intensity  and  length  of  the  Sally  Ainse  dispute  would 
not  have  applied  to  an  unsettled  district.  Nothing  but  the 
trend  of  civilization  made  the  Indian  woman  fight  so  long  and 
so  valiantly  against  Indian  agent,  land  board,  and  squatter 
rights. 

From  Sally  Ainse  we  have  the  English  equivalent  of  Sally 
Hand.  Sally  Ainse  apparently  comes  from  the  early  French 
of  Sallie  Ainee,  signifying  Salted  or  Preserved  Elder,  and  such 
a  name  would  not  have  evolved  without  considerable  contact 
with  the  French  of  the  Detroit  District. 

The  deed  of  19th,  September  1783  to  this  woman  and  all 
subsequent  discriptions  say  150  "acres"  in  depth.  The  origin- 
al discription  must  have  been  French  otherwise  this  word 
"acres"  as  a  linear  measure  would  not  have  been  employed. 
The  French  "acre"  is  about  192  feet  and  does  not  handily  find 
an  English  equivalent. 

The  instructions  issued  to  Abraham  Iredell  surveyor  in 
1803  from  the  Surveyor-Generals'  office,  directed  Iredell  to 
follow  the  "brouillon  place"  and  Engineer  Hambly  in  1804  was 
asked  to  follow  them  in  his  Thames  and  Kent  surveys.  While 
not  itself  a  technical  word,  or  indicative  of  a  French  survey  it 
is  more  than  noticeable  that  the  word  "brouillon"  should  be 
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used  because  of  the  fact  that  it  possesses  such  common  equiva- 
lent in  the  English  tongue. 

If  we  have  not  had  a  French  cursory  survey  in  parts  of  the 
country  as  well  as  a  French  coasting  survey  of  its  waters  we 
have  in  the  Ainse  deeds  and  early  names  of  streams  such  a  free 
use  of  French  words  it  would  be  strange  if  the  French  settle- 
ment of  Detroit  had  not  foreseen  the  advantages  of  the  La 
Tranche  (Thames)  and  De  Luce  (Bear  Creek)  as  it  had  nearly 
every  other  stream  discharging  into  the  lake  and  river  waters 
about  Detroit. 

Now  the  Sally  Ainse  contestation  about  these  Dover  lands 
supported  by  the  legion  of  Indian  Chiefs  attests  that  the  In- 
dian woman  was  something  more  than  a  chattel  for  the  braves 
and  the  warriors.  It  shows  she  was  not  denied  the  privilege 
of  land  possession  in  her  own  right  and  that  she  bartered  and 
exchanged  land  under  these  tribal  privileges. 

Again  the  persistent  use  of  the  word  "acres"  in  her  Dover 
deeds  as  well  as  the  use  of  the  "brouillon"  or  rough  plan  of 
survey  by  the  English  surveyors  would  have  been  more  than 
perturent  in  French  descriptions  and  a  French  survey  at  the 
time. 


St.  Joseph  de  Kent 

By  Louis  Goulet 


Inasmuch  as  it  was  the  first  mission  of  Kent  that  put  the 
outlines  of  the  district  on  the  map,  and  brought  this  Western 
Ontario  before  European  civilization  at  so  early  a  date  it  has 
been  thought  significant  if  not  important  to  give  an  enumera- 
tion of  the  field  notes,  relics,  artifacts,  carlography,  bibliogra- 
phy, etc.,  pertaining  to  the  Attwoendaronous  called  La  Nation 
Neutre  or  Neutrals.  The  paper  of  Dr.  McKeough  has  so  well 
covered  the  ground  that  the  critical  students  of  the  subject  in- 
vite a  syllabus  of  the  data  pertaining  to  a  subject  belonging  to 
the  "dim  and  shadowy  past,"  but  important  as  it  had  opened 
up  the  way  to  the  subsequent  colonization  of  this  most  produc- 
tive peninsula. 

The  Christain  name  St.  Joseph  marked  on  the  map  of  1650 
is  one  of  the  most  common  in  missionary  exploration  and 
evangelization.  The  Recollects,  adherents  of  the  order  of 
Franciscan  founded  about  T210  by  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  were 
themselves  approved  by  Pope  Clement  VII  in  1532;  early 
referred  to  as  Franciscans  of  the  Strict  Observance,  the  name 
Recollects  is  derived  from  the  practise  of  strict  spiritual  re- 
collection. These  Recollects  were  the  first  missionaries  to 
come  to  the  country  with  Champlain,  and  it  was  they  who  had 
adopted  St.  Joseph  as  the  first  patron  of  the  country.  Hence 
it  was  that  the  general  and  wide  use  of  this  name  appealed  to 
missionaries  and  explorers  in  the  designation  of  missions,  plac- 
es and  forts.  The  mission  here  was  given  its  name  by  the  two 
French  priests  visiting  it  first,  about  1640  and  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  had  Kent  been  designated  then  that  these 
priests  in  giving  it  this  name  would  have  made  it  distinctive 
and  French.  Hence  it  is  that  we  have  the  name  St.  Joseph  de 
Kent.. 

The  county  at  this  time  was  inhabited  by  a  tribe  called 
Attiwendaronons.  According  to  Potier's  Huron  Grammars, 
M.  S.  ,1751  a  h  8  e  n  d  a  signifies,  the  distinct  country;  at 
means  "to  be,"  and  "ronons"  "people."  Thus  the  decomposing 
us  to  something  equivalent  to  people  with  a  distinct  country." 
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Wit-en  dat  the  strong — syllables  of  the  word  is  the  source  of 
the  word  Wyandot. 

The  Recollect  priest  de  la  Roche  Daillon  was  the  first  mis- 
sionary to  visit  the  borders  of  the  Neutrals  1626-27.  That  he 
c«-:me  farther  west  than  Hamilton  does  not  seem  apparent. 

The  next  recorded  attempt  to  reach  the  Neutrals  is  found 
in  the  Relations  when  the  two  Jesuits,  Bre  beuf  and  Chaumont 
passed  through  the  district.  The  entry  in  the  Relations  of 
1641,  page  74  is  in  the  third  person  and  second  column  and 
"Arrivez  qu'ils  furent  a  St.  Joseph  ou  Te-au-aus  ta  jae  dernier 
tourg  des  Hurons."  This  entry  follows  "le  2  November 
1640."  Relations  1641,  page  78,  2nd.  column  reads.  "Visitez 
dix-huit  villes  et  bourgads." 

The  two  priests  who  visited  the  Kent  district  about  1640 
were  Jean  de  Brebeuf  and  Joseph  Marie  Chaumont.  Brebeufs 
term  of  service  in  the  county  began  August  5,  1634  till  1641. 
He  returned  to  France  this  last  year  and  came  to  the  country 
again  September  7,  1644,  and  remained  till  December  8,  1649, 
the  day  he  died  from  the  tortures  and  barbarities  of  the  Hur- 
ons. Joseph  Marie  Chaumont  came  to  America  September  10, 
1639  and  remained  in  Indian  Mission  work  till  the  last  days  of 
the  Hurons,  1650  and  after.  He  was  the  most  impressive  of 
the  orators  in  India  and  his  eloquence  according  to  Parkman 
so  affected  the  Onondagos  and  other  Iroquois  that  these  In- 
dians in  revolt  were  quieted  and  subdued  for  a  time. 

The  field  notes  and  relics  of  the  district  may  be  summariz- 
ed as  follows : — 

A  village  near  Chatham  of  these  Neutrals  appears  to  have 
been  founded  partly  on  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  Cemetries 
and  partly  on  the  McGeachy's  farm.  Another  appears  to  have 
been  located  about  one-half  mile  north  and  the  south  village 
near  Wilson's  bridge.  One  of  these  was  stockaded  enclosing 
a  semi  circular  piece  of  land  of  about  three  acres.  Ossuaries 
were  found  about  1000  feet  northwest  near  the  city  one  with 
about  70  bodies.  Neutral  earthworks  and  embankments,  pal- 
lisaded,  were  found  about  one  third  of  a  mile  to  the  north.  It 
appears  to  have  been  a  fort  or  place  of  refuge.  Nuddens,  bones 
of  animals  and  birds,  charred  coon  and  nuts  with  human  re- 
mains and  Indian  utensils  of  stone  and  bone  were  found.  Trees 
three  feet  in  diameter  grew  within,  and  about  these  skeletons 
and  instruments.  See  Edwin  Jones  in  Evening  Banner,  No- 
vember 25,  1896. 
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In  his  coasting  survey  report  of  Lake  Erie,  16th  June  1790 
Deputy  Surveyor  McNiff  declares  east  and  west  of  Pointe  Aux 
Pins  and  Rond  Eau  "there  had  formerly  been  a  large  Indian 
Settlement  and  village,  vestiges  of  their  houses  appearing  but 
now  abandoned." 

At  the  old  Clearville  ,fort,  lot  69,  Talbot  Road,  Oxford 
May  1893,  Mr.  J.  H.  Smith,  now  Inspector  of  West  Kent  ex- 
humed three  feet  below  the  surface  well  under  the  roots  of  an 
elm  stump  three  feet  in  diameter  or  more  what  appeared  to  be 
the  occiptal  part  of  a  skull,  with  circular  etchings  along  which 
were  sometimes  vaguely  and  sometimes  more  distinctly  out- 
lines suggesting  the  Zodiac.  Within  this  apparent  symbol  of 
the  Zodiac  was  etched  a  serpent.  Nearer  the  surface  about 
the  same  stump  Mr.  Smith  found  three  other  skeletons  almost 
complete  with  bones  of  extremities  burned.  The  sternun  of 
one  of  these — a  boy  about  16  years  old — had  an  opening 
through  the  flesh  which  was  not  ossified. 

On  the  property  of  Dr.  McKeough,  Cedar  Springs,  south 
part  of  lot  133  Talbot  Road,  and  towards  the  northerly  part 
o(  the  Doctor's  property.  Messrs.  Hetherington  and  Marsh- 
all, his  gardeners,  were  maJking  a  roadway  towards  the  barn 
on  the  premises,  during  the  early  autumn  of  1914  when  they 
came  across  three  skeletons,  two  of  adults  and  one  evidently 
of  a  child.  These  were  found  below  a  rather  large  stump,  of 
either  a  locust  or  possibly  beech  the  root  prongs  of  which,  two 
or  three  feet  from  the  large  rotten  stump,  measured  five  and 
a  half  inches  across.  The  skeletons  were  about  two  feet  be- 
low the  surface  under  the  roots  described.  The  extremities 
faced  the  east  with  skulls  elevated  and  facing  the  same  point 
of  the  compass.  The  adult  skulls  each  had  three  holes  bored 
through  the  crest.  The  child  skeleton  was  in  a  generally  ad- 
vanced stage  of  decay  while  the  adults  were  much  the  same. 
Medical  men  pronounced  the  skulls  those  of  Indians.  The 
positional  burial  with  extremities  towards  and  heads  facing 
the  east  seemed  to  apply  to  all  three. 

The  Cartography  pertaining  to  and  outlining  the  district 
of  Kent  begins  with  the  Sauson  maps  of  1650  and  1656.  Sau- 
son  was  the  map  maker  to  the  King  of  France  and  like  Father 
Ducreux  the  Latin  historian  of  the  day  never  in  the  country. 
References  are  made  by  Parkman  to  the  "Chaumont  map"  as 
well  as  such  French  writers  as  Beupnun  Suite  and  Father  Mar- 
tin. The  information  supplied  the  King  of  France  for  what  is 
now  called  the  Sauson  map  must  have  been  supplied  by  some 
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one  on  the  ground  and  although  the  Chaumonot  Carte  Brouil- 
lou  does  not  appear  to  be  extent  its  existence  is  self-evident. 
Somewhere  about  1640  he  was  in  the  district,  and  the  next 
three  years  his  companion  priest  Brebeuf,  was  in  France. 
Consequently  the  circumstances  point  to  the  fact  that  the 
Chaumonot  map  was  used  for  the  Sauson  maps  and  perhaps 
the  Ducreux.  The  earliest  maps  including  the  county  of  Kent 
then  appear  to  be  as  follows  a  nd  in  this  order : — The  Chaum- 
onot between  1640-1650;  the  Sauson  1650,  and  1656;  the  De- 
creux  Latin  1660. 

It  was  not  until  1669  Jolliet  passed  the  district,  1670  that 
Dolleer  and  Golinee  the  Sulpicians  passed  up  Lake  Erie,  and 
the  latter  made  his  map,  not  until  1680  that  La  Salle  with 
Hennepin,  Tonty  and  others  forged  their  way  to  the  great  west 
01  Parkman.  Cadillac  did  not  do  much  towards  the  French 
settlement  of  Detroit  before  1700. 

The  bibliography  directly  and  indirectly  bearing  upon  the 
mission  of  St.  Joseph  de  Kent  is  legion.  References  to  La  Na- 
tion Neutre,  the  Attwendaronons  and  the  general  physical 
ai.-d  social  condition  of  the  country  include  such  works  as  the 
following : 

Historic  du  Canada  et  voyages  que  les  Preres  Mineurs, 
Recollects  y  out  faicts  etc.  1615;  Frere  G.  Sagard  4  vols.  Paril 
1865 ;  Le  grand  voyage  du  Pays  de  Hurons,  Sagard ;  Relations 
des  Jesuits,  Quebec  and  Cleveland  Editions ;  Premiere  Mis- 
sions des  Jesuites  au  Canada,  Carayou ;  Le  P.  Jean  Brebeuf 
sa  vie,  ses  travaux  et  son  martyre,  P.  P.  Martin ;  Les  Jesuits  et 
la  Nouvelle  France,  de  Rochemonteix ;  Historic  de  la  Colonie 
Francaise  eu  Canada;  Le  voyages  de  la  Nouvelle  France, 
Champlain ;  Historic  de  la  Nouvelle  France  et  Journal  d'  un 
voyage  dans  1  Amerique  Septeutrionale"  Charlevoix;  Historic 
Veritable  et  Naturelle  des  Moeurs  et  Productions  du  Pays  de 
U  Nouvelle  France,  Pierre  Boucher;  Memoire  sur  les  Moeurs, 
Coustumes.  et  Religion  des  Savages  de  1  Amerique  Septeutri- 
onale, N.  Perrot ;  Autobiographic  du  P.  Chaumonot  et  son 
complement,  Martin ;  La  vie  du  Pere  Chaumonot  ecrite  par  lui 
meme,  Shea ;  Chaumonot,  Copee  de  ses  lettreo  1636-49,  Gar- 
nier;  Potiers  Grammar  Huronical  1745-51;  Historical  Cana- 
densis  Libri,  Ducreux  1660 ;  Old  Huronia,  Rev.  A.  E.  Jones ; 
Early  Missions  of  Western  Canada — Pioneers  of  the  Cross, — 
A  forgotten  People,  Rev.  Dean  Harris ;  Les  Guerres  Iroquois, 
Suite ;  Early  Explorations  of  Western,  Ontario — Indian  occu- 
pation Southern  Ontario, — Southold  Earths,— Royal  Society 
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Papers — J.  H.  Coyne;  Moeurs  des  Sauvages,  Ameriqueau,  Li- 
fitau ;  Papers  Michigan  Pioneer  and  Historical  Society ;  His- 
toric del  Canada  (Italian)  Bressani;  Historic  du  Canada  Bou- 
chette ;  various  Canadian  Histories  English  of  recent  date ; 

Chicago,  Ohio  and  New  York  Historical,  Archoeological 
and  Scientific  Institutes ;  Ontario  Historical  and  Archoeologi- 
cal Societies  papers. 

Both  directly  and  indirectly  the  literature  pertaining  to 
Kent's  earliest  history  and  missions  is  considerable  and  the 
student  of  Kent's  present  day  production  finds  it  pretty  well 
written  and  foreseen  in  its  mission  history  involving  as  this 
does  its  first  physical  descriptions  of  the  early  part  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century. 

Zeisburger's  Fairfield  Mission 

From  1792  to  1798  David  Zeisburger  maintained  a  pro- 
testant  mission  among  the  Moravians  along  the  Thames  near 
Thamesville.  The  Missionary's  Journals  are  most  complete. 
In  1885  David  Clarke  of  Cincinnati  published  with  Eugene  F. 
Bliss  as  editor  of  these  journals.  X  Volume  II  of  this  edition, 
pages  241-328,  relate  to  the  Thames  work.  Although  consid- 
erable space  is  devoted  to  the  progress  of  the  Mission  the  Jour- 
nals are  replete  with  references  to  the  county's  physical  condi- 
tion and  educational  matters. 

Later  the  Ohio  Historical  and  Archaeological  Institute  at 
Columbus  republished  these  Zeisburger  Journals. 

The  8th.  May  1892  the  centenary  of  the  Zeisberger  Mis- 
sion was  celebrated  in  Thamesville.  Writing  the  history  of 
Christ  Church  in  the  Planet  of  November  6,  1901,  Judge  Woods 
under  the  heading  of  the  Moravion  Church  has  this  to  say,  "It 
is  an  Episcopal  Church,  It  did  good  work  in  the  early  days  of 
Kent  history.  It  had  its  centennial — the  first  in  Kent — in  May 
1892  at  which  I  was  present  and  of  which  I  made  a  pamphlet 
report. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  importance  of  this  mission  was  re- 
cognized. 

The  journals'  entries  pertaining  to  the  Thames  from  1792- 
1798  so  include  the  husbandry  of  the  day,  the  physical  educa- 
tional and  spiritual  condition  that  they  embrace  market  prices, 
agricultural  production,  character  of  seasons,  temperature, 
education,  church  etc. 
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Early  Settlement  and  Surveys  Along  the  River 
Thames  in  Kent  County 


By  W.  G.  McGeorge,  C.  E. 


In  approaching  the, subject  of  early  settlement  and  surveys  it 
is  almost  necessary  to  consider,  first  of  all,,  the  physical  conditions 
existing  in  a  state  of  nature  in  the  locality  under  consideration. 
This  is  true  because  settlement  is  dependent  to  a  great,  extent  on 
transportation,  and  transportation  in  turn  depends  largely  on  the 
physical  features  of  the  country.  This  being  the  case  it  seenis  to 
me  essential  that  we  try  to  form  some  idea  of  the  conditions  along 
the  Thames  jin  Kent  County  at  the  time  when  the  first  settlers 
appeared,  more  than  a  century  ago. 

Because  conditions  are  so  different  now  from  what  they  were 
at  that  time  we  are  ..dependent  on  the  few  records  which  are  avail- 
able, and  fchese  seem  to  be  confined  largely  to  the  reports  made  by 
the  surveyors  who  first  worked  in  this  section  .of  the  country. 
There  is  ,uo  doubt  that  the  first  settlers  arrived  before  the  first 
.surveyor,  but  they  ,were  few  in  number,  and  the  country  was 
practically  in  a  virgin  state  when,  in.  1790,  Patrick  McNiff,  the 
.pioneer  surveyor,  made  his , appearance. 

McNiff  in  .his  field  notes  of  the  surveys  along  the  River  La 
Tranche  or  Thames  (which  surveys  were  performed  in  the  years 
1790  and  1791)  describes  the  conditions  which  he  found.  He 
entered  the  River  from  Lake  St.  Clair,  ^nd  gays  that  at  the 
entrance  to  the  River  and  on  each  side  and  for  six  miles  up,  there 
were  extensive  meadows  and  marshes  without  any  w'ood  but  here 
and  there  a  few  scattering  trees.  On  the  left  on  entering,  (that 
is  »Qn  the  Dover  side),  the  .marshes  afld  meadows  extended  to  the 
N.N.E.  as  far.0s.gou.ld.be  seen,. and  on  the  right  they  were  confined 
to  muqh  shorter  limits.  This  six  miles  would  bring, us  up  nearly  to 
the  present  location  of  St.  Peter's  Church  on  Lot  Number  One  of 
Tilbury  East.  At  eight  miles  up  the  first  settlement  on  the  south 
bank  commenced,  and  thence  up  to  the  Forks  (now  Chatham  at 
the  junction  of  the  River  Thames  and  McGregor's  Cree,k)  he  says, 
"The  land  is  very  good  011  each  side,  but  on  the  south  side,  in 
general,  up  to  .near  the  Forks  the  wood  land  does  not  extend  back 
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from  the  River  more  than  thirty  acres,  in  many  places  not  so  far, 
then  commences  a  plain  and  marsh.  On  the  north  side  the  plain 
and  marsh  do  not  come  so  near  the  River." 

"From  the  commencement  of  the  first  settlement  on  the  River 
up  to  near  the  Forks  no  second  concession  or  line  of  lots  can  be 
made  without  placing  the  settlers  in  the  plains  or  marsh." 

"At  the  Forks,  the  south  branch,  (now  McGregor's  Creek), 
has  nine  feet  of  water  for  nine  hundred  yards,  then  becomes  shoal, 
this  being  a  good  place  for  a  mill  being  narrow  with  high  banks. 
One  hundred  and  twenty  chains  up  it  divides  into  three  branches, 
the  one  coming  from  the  northeast,  the  other  from  the  south,  and 
the  third  from  the  southwest."  This  would,  I  believe,  be  a  little 
above  the  Maple  Leaf  Cemetery  where  Indian  Creek  enters. 

McNiff  states  that  the  land  between  the  branches,  (presum- 
ably between  the  Thames  and  McGregor's  Creek),  was  formerly 
cultivated  by  the  Indians,  and  that  Thos.  Clark,  a  millwright,  and 
resident  at  the  River  La  Tranche,  had  the  wooden  material  already 
prepared  for  a  mill  to  be  erected  on  the  branch,  and  from  later 
records  it  is  apparent  that  this  mill  was  erected  near  what  is  now 
the  eastern  limits  of  Chatham. 

From  the  Forks  on  up  to  the  end  of  his  survey,  McNiff  found 
the  banks  from  eighteen  to  twenty  feet  high,  the  lands  of  good 
quality,  and  the  timber  Black  Walnut,  Cherry,  Hard  Maple  and 
Hickory.  He  states  that  there  were  no  streams  coming  into  the 
River  bo  form  a  harbour  for  boats  and  no  possibility  of  hauling 
boats  over  the  land.  Just  how  far  he  went  with  his  surveys  at  that 
time  I  cannot  be  sure,  but  believe  that  he  went  about  halfway 
across  Howard  Township  to  a  point  opposite  the  present  location 
of  Thamesville. 

Apparently  he  encountered  in  April,  1791,  a  spring  freshet, 
because  he  found  eight  feet  of  water  and  a  current  of  eight  knots 
an  hour  where  he  was  told  in  a  dry  season  loaded  canoes  could 
scarcely  pass. 

Referring  still  to  the  conditions  above  the  Forks,  he  states 
that  on  the  north  bank  a  small  distance  from  the  River  the  land 
appeared  to  be  marsh  with  small  ponds,  where  he  thought  there 
w!ere  large  quantities  of  iron  ore  from  the  uncommon  attraction 
of  the  needle. 

McNiff  states  that  from  the  end  of  his  survey  to  the  first 
Indian  village  was  said  to  be  seventy-five  miles  as  the  river  runs, 
and  to  the  second  village  of  the  Delewares  eighty-seven  miles. 
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He  seems  to  have  been  much  impressed  with  the  present 
location  of  Chatham  as  a  site  for  a  village,  and  emphasized  this 
view  both  in  his  notes  and  in  his  plans,  and  it  is  probable  that  his 
representations  were  responsible  in  a  great  measure  for  the  setting 
aside  in  1795  of  a  Town  Plot  and  Military  Reserve  at  this  point. 

It  is  perhaps  interesting  to  know  that,  after  surveying  along 
the  Thames,  McNiff  worked  westerly  along  Lake  St.  Clair,  and  the 
Detroit  River,  and  then  back  East  again  along  Lake  Erie  and  Lake 
Ontario. 

Although  it  may  be  difficult  now  to  realize  that  these  con- 
ditions ever  existed  in  what  we  now  consider  the  banner  county  of 
the  Province,  yet  we  must  not  forget  that  much  of  our  most  pro- 
ductive lands  has  been  practically  reclaimed,  and  that  except  for 
a  narrow  strip  of  comparatively  high  land  adjoining  the  River  on 
each  side,  most  of  the  land  for  several  miles  back  from  the  River 
was  so  wet  as  to  be  practically  useless.  This  explains  why  settle- 
ment started  along  the  Thames  and  gradually  worked  back. 
Travelling  for  much  of  the  year  could  be  done  only  by  water  or  on 
the  ice,  and  the  land  back  from  the  River  could  be  made  available 
only  as  it  Was  drained  and  opened  up.  The  fact  that  much  of  the 
land,  particularly  west  of  Chatham,  is  very  little  higher  than  lake 
level,  has  made  the  development  of  the  county  slow  and  difficult. 

McNiff  seems  to  have  laid  out  the  lots  fronting  on  the  River 
Thames  in  the  Townships  of  Dover  East,  Chatham,  Raleigh,  Har- 
wich and  parts  of  Howard  and  Camden,  but  apparently  did  not 
lay  out  any  lots  from  the  mouth  of  the  River  up  to  the  Raleigh 
and  Tilbury  East  Townline  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  land  was 
low  and  wet,  so  low  and  wet,  in  fact,  that  it  has  only  been  made 
fit  for  cultivation  by  embanking  and  pumping. 

In  1792,  instructions  (see  appendix  1)  were  issued  for  a  survey 
of  the  River  from  its  mouth  upstream  to  the  point  where  the  stream 
should  become  so  small  as  to  be  negligible,  and  ifc  was  apparent 
from  these  instructions  that  the  question  of  navigation  of  the 
River  was  being  considered  because  emphasis  was  laid  on  this 
feature  of  the  work.  There  was  some  doubt,  when  the  instructions 
Were  issued,  as  to  whether  McNiff's  health  would  permit  him  to 
undertake  this  work,  but  apparently  he  did  so  because  we  find  that 
in  May,  1793,  he  reported  that  the  navigation  to  the  Upper  Forks 
(now  London)  was  quite  practicable  with  the  erection  of  one  or 
two  locks. 

After  1794,  McNiff  seems  to  have  done  no  work  on  the  River 
Thames,  and  the  next  surveyor  to  appear  was  Abram  Iredell,  who 
in  1795  laid  out  part  of  the  Townsite  of  Chatham,  an  area  of  six 
hundred  acres  (four  hundred  acres  of  Harwich  and  two  hundred 
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acres  of  Raleigh)  having  been  set  aside  as  a  Town  Plot  and  Mili- 
tary Reserve.  In  this  same  year  Iredell  was  instructed  (further 
instructions  being  given  in  1796  also)  (see  appendices  2  and  3) 
among  other  things  to  survey  three  concessions  deep  from  the 
River  in  each  of  the  Townships  of  Howard,  Harwich,  Raleigh, 
Dover,  Chatham  and  Camden,  and  to  survey  a  road  as  straight  as 
possible  between  Chatham  and  the  Point  Aux  Pins  (Rond  Eau)  on 
Lake  Erie.  Iredell  was  engaged  in  this  work  until  1800,  and  in 
doing  it  found  it  necessary  to  re-traverse  the  River  Thames,  which 
he  did  in  1797,  or  shortly  afterwards.  One  interesting  point  in 
connection  with  his  instructions  was  in  reference  to  the  establish- 
ment of  Magistral  lines  which  were  lines  tangent  to  the  River,  and 
were  designed  to  govern  the  positions  of  the  concession  lines  and 
to  prevent  the  broken  front  lots  on  the  River  from  being  made  less 
than  two  hundred  acres,  that  amount  having  been  pledged  by  the 
Government  in  the  grants  of  the  lots  to  the  settlers. 

In  December,  1803,  Iredell  was  instructed  to  complete  the  sur- 
veys of  the  Townships  of  Chatham  and  Dover,  and  early  the  next 
year  another  surveyor,  William  Hambly,  was  instructed  to  join  Mr. 
Iredell  in  the  said  work.  This  he  did,  arid  in  ISO*  surveyed  the  tier 
of  lots  between  the  Bear  Line  Road  and  the  Chatham  and  Dover 
Townline  from  the  3rd  Concession  Road  which  had  been  run  by 
Iredell  to  the  Sydenham  River,  and  also  parts  of  the  13th,  14th, 
15th,  16th  and  17th  Concessions  west  of  the  Bear  Line,  all  in  the 
Township  of  Dover.  Neither  Hambly  or  Iredell  apparently  did 
any  more  work  in  this  locality,  and  in  fact  the  surveys  of  Chatham 
and  Dover  Townships  were  not  completed  until  1809  and  1810 
when  Thos.  Smith  surveyed  Dover  West  and  completed  the  sur- 
veys of  Dover  East  and  Chatham  Township  proper  (except  for  a 
block  of  Lots  called  the  Pain  Court  Block,  Dover,  which  was  sur- 
veyed by  C.  Rankin  in  1830).  The  Gore  of  Chatham,  which  was 
part  of  Sombra  Township,  or  "Shawanese"  Township,  was  sur- 
veyed by  Smith  in  1820. 

After  the  war  of  1812,  the  work  of  survey  in  the  section 
•which  we  are  considering  was  taken  up  by  M.  Burwell  who  in  the 
period  of  years  from  1821  to  1831  surveyed  parts  of  Tilbury  East, 
Raleigh,  Harwich,  Howard,  Orford  and  Zone.  In  1838,  part  of 
/one  was  surveyed  by  Surveyor  Mclntosh,  and  still  other  parts  in 
1845  by  B.  Springer. 

The  front  portion  of  Orford  seems  to  have  been  reserved  for 
the  Indians,  the  Reserve  extending  the  full  width  of  the  Township 
(something  over  six  miles)  and  reaching  from  the  River  for  about 
the  same  distance.  The  Reserve  was  afterwards  cut  down,  and 
about  1857,  a  surveyor  named  F.  Lynch,  surveyed  the  land  ad- 
joining the  Reserve  as  we  have  it  to-day. 
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In  tracing  these  surveys  I  have  dealt  chiefly  with  the  surveys 
in  the  portions  of  the  Townships  towards  the  River  Thames,  and 
it  is  probably  necessary  to  point  out  that  in  the  portions  of  the 
Townships  near  Lake  Erie,  surveys  and  settlement  also  took  place 
at  a  very  early  date.  The  explanation  of  this,  is  found  again  in 
the  physical  conditions.  As  we  all  know,  we  have  in  our  County  a 
high  ridge  of  land  along  Lake  Erie.  This  land  was  dry  and  en- 
couraged early  settlement.  From  the  ridge,  the  lands  fall  rapidly 
towards  the  River  Thames,  but  when  within  a  mile  or  so  of  the 
Thames,  it  rises  again  to  the  strip  of  comparatively  high  land 
adjoining  the  river.  The  water  from  the  south  for  all  the  territory 
to  the  west  of  the  area  draining  into  McGregor's  Creek  had  to 
find  its  way  westerly  to  the  plains  and  marshes  which  adjoin  the 
River  near  its  mouth  in  Tilbury  East. 

Before  leaving  the  question  of  surveys,  I  would  like  to  dwell 
briefly  on  the  difficulties  and  hardships  encountered  by  the  sur- 
veyors. All  the  supplies  had  to  be  brought  long  distances  by  wfciter 
or  on  the  ice.  If  coming  by  water  from  Detroit,  the  weather  had 
to  be  fine  in  order  that  their  small  boats  might  cross  Lake  St.  Clair 
in  safety.  If  coming  in  on  the  ice,  unless  the  weather  was  steadily 
cold,  the  ice  was  apt  to  be  treacherous  and  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  for  lengthy  periods  in  the  spring  and  fall  it  was  practically 
impossible  to  get  supplies  in  at  all  by  water  or  ice. 

Then  there  was  the  difficulty  in  actually  doing  the  work.  On 
the  ice  there  was  always  danger,  as  the  loss  of  eight  of  McNiff's 
men  in  1793  clearly  shows.  In  summer,  they  had  the  marshy 
ground  to  contend  with  and  at  the  same  time  had  to  fight  the  fever 
and  ague  as  well  as  the  mosquitoes  and  black  flies.  The  difficulties 
of  the  work  were  increased  by  the  necessities  of  respecting  the 
rights  of  the  few  squatters  and  settlers  on  the  ground  before  the 
surveys  were  started,  and  we  find  that  McNiff  was  caused  much 
wtorry  by  the  necessity  of  adhering  as  closely  as  possible  to  his 
instructions  and  at  the  same  time  not  interfering  with  the  clearing 
and  possessions  of  the  settlers  along  the  river.  He  seems,  more- 
over, to  have  had  considerable  trouble  with  the  Land  Board  at 
Detroit  over  the  squatters'  rights. 

The  remuneration  which  the  surveyors  received  was  pitifully 
small  and  apparently  they  were  none  too  sure  of  their  jobs.  In 
1795,  we  find  Patrick  McNiff  complaining  to  the  Surveyor  General 
by  letter  of  lack  of  employment,  declaring  also  that  his  request 
for  an  allotment  of  land  along  the  Thames  had  not  been  complied 
with.  The  letter  and  diary  of  W.  Hambly  (appendices  4  and  5) 
show  clearly  some  of  the  difficulties  experienced  by  him. 

Coming  now  to  the  question  of  early  settlement  we  find  some 
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difficulty  in  fixing  the  arrival  of  the  first  settlers.  Writing  to  the 
Surveyor-General  in  May,  1791,  McNiff  states  that  in  the  Town- 
ships surveyed  on  the  River  he  found  tAventy-eight  families  settled 
in  front,  some  with  considerable  improvements.  This  would  in- 
dicate that  the  settlers  had  been  there  some  little  time,  and  it  does 
not  seem  unreasonable  to  put  1775  or  1780  as  the  date  of  first 
settlement. 

On  the  plan  of  the  River  Thames  compiled  from  the  surveys 
by  McNiff  and  Jones,  (the  latter  having  made  surveys  east  of  the 
locality  covered  by  McNiff's  surveys),  the  locations  of  twenty-seven 
houses  are  shown  between  the  present  location  of  Chatham  and  the 
mouth  of  the  River,  nineteen  of  these  being  on  the  south  side,  and 
eight  on  the  north  side.  On  going  up  the  River  on  the  south  side, 
we  have  first  an  empty  house,  then  two  houses  of  Charon,  both 
empty,  then  Richard  Surplex,  then  an  empty  house,  then  Richard 
Merry,  then  John  Peck,  Jr.,  then  St.  Carty,  then  Robert  Peck,  then 
Eliza  Peck,  then  John  Peck,  Sr.,  then  a  Canadian,  then  Daniel 
Fields,  then  Samuel  Newkirk,  then  Thos.  Williams,  then  Chas.  Mc- 
Cormick,  then  Isaac  Dolsen,  and  lastly  two  empty  houses.  On  the 
north  side,  we  have  an  empty  house  first,  then  Thos.  Holmes,  then 
Meldrum  and  Park,  then  Arthur  McCormick,  then  Sarah  Wilson, 
then  a  Negro,  then  Mathew  Dolsen,  then  an  empty  house,  and 
finally  Clark,  a  millwright. 

In  1795,  Governor  Simcoe  and  suite,  accompanied  by  Assist- 
ant-Sur.-General  D.  W.  Smith,  made  a  trip  from  Detroit  over  land 
to  Niagara.  Smith  kept  a  minute  diary  of  the  trip  and  in  his  diary 
there  are  some  slight  references  to  settlers. 

The  first  day,  Feb.  23rd,  the  party  went  by  "slays"  to  Dolsen's 
on  the  River  La  Tranche  which  was  about  forty  or  fifty  miles  from 
Detroit.  They  stayed  there  the  next  day  which  was  Sunday  and 
prayers  were  read,  some  forty  people  attending,  including  no 
doubt  the  party. 

They  set  off  on  the  25th  by  carioles  and  travelled  twelve  miles 
direct  and  sixteen  as  the  river  ran,  then  started  on  foot,  and  about 
noon  reached  "Jack  Carpenter's  Cabin."  They  crossed  to  the 
north  side  and  travelled  nine  or  ten  miles  to  the  Moravian  Settle- 
ment. 

From  the  Moravian  Settlement  they  pushed  on,  arriving  at 
Niagara  the  10th  of  March. 

Iredell  in  traversing  along  the  River  in  Harwich  in  1797  notes 
the  following  places:  M.  Holmer's,  Turner's,  McCargan's,  Mer- 
ricle's,  Wheaton's,  Gibson's,  Traxler's,  French's,  Jones'  and  Shep- 
ply's. 
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Thos.  Smith  in  his  traverse  along  the  River  Thames  in  1809 
in  Chatham  Township  notes  the  following  names  in  connection 
with  lots  23  and  24:  McWilliams,  Daniel  Ransom,  Jackman  or 
Turner.  Between  lots  15  and  16  he  notes  a  boundary  by  possession 
but  gives  no  names.  At  the  boundary  line  between  lots  10  and 
1 1  he  left  his  work  to  go  to  his  provision  depot  at  Blackburn's. 
When  he  came  opposite  McGregor's  Creek,  he  refers  to  it  as  Clark's 
Mill  branch,  thus  indicating  that  the  mill  to  which  reference  was 
made  before  by  McNiff  had  been  constructed. 

If  we  refer  to  the  records  of  the  Land  Board  at  Detroit,  it  is 
evident  that  there  were  many  requests  for  land  along  the  Thames 
River  before  any  surveys  were  made,  in  fact  the  surveys  were  the 
result  of  the  numerous  requests  for  land. 

In  1789,  there  were  nineteen  petitions  for  allotments  along 
the  Thames,  the  names  being  Charles  McCormic,  David  England 
and  censors,  Arthur  McCormic,  John  Wheaton,  John  Scheifflein, 
Schofield  and  consors,  Matthew  Dolsen,  Thos.  McCrea,  Peter 
Shoule,  Daniel  Field,  Edward  Watson,  James  Rice,  Isaac  Dolsen, 
Coleman  Roe,  Wm.  Duggan,  Thos.  Smith,  Robert  Dowler,  Heze- 
kiah  Wilcox  and  Sara  Montour. 

In  1790,  we  find  sixty-six  applicants  whose  names  are  as 
follows:  Thomas  Clarke,  David  Lind,  William  Scott,  Thos.  Willi- 
ams, Samuel  Newkirk,  Richard  Earld,  Thos.  Parsons,  Robert  Mc- 
Pherson,  James  McPherson,  John  McPherson,  Peter  McPherson, 
Jonas  Fox,  Philip  Fox,  Frederick  Arnold,  Frederick  Arnold,  Jr., 
Arnold  Spinsters,  Lewis  Arnold,  Steffle  Arnold,  John  Arnold,  Wil- 
liam Cissney,  Children  of  John  Cissney,  John  Cissney,  James  Ciss- 
ney,  Joseph  Cissney,  Jaspar  Brown,  Hugh  Holmes,  David  McKir- 
gan,  Richard  Merry,  George  Fields,  Robert  Williams,  John  Welsh, 
Jacob  Guont,  John  Flin,  Josh.  Springfield,  John  Barbeous,  William 
Searl,  Joseph  Elain,  Peter  Malor,  Richard  Connor,  Jordan  Ivory, 
James  Ronph,  Simon  Girty,  James  and  Geo.  Girty,  Jacob  Harsen, 
Etienne  Tremblay,  Wm.  Montforton,  Adhemor  St.  Martin,  Simon 
Schorlcroft,  Patrick  McGulphin,  Chas.  Gouiii,  Marie  Josh.  Gouin, 
John  Laughton,  Ens.  Hrn.  Hoy,  Alex.  Cox,  Capn.  Lamottre,  Mat. 
Gibson,  Thos.  Kelly,  Andrew  Hamilton,  Peter  Faucher,  John  Wil- 
liams, Jacob  Marnele,  Robert  Gill,  Patrick  O'Flaherty,  P.  L.  J.  de 
Charbert,  Wm.  Chambers. 

In  1791,  there  were  thirty-six  applications,  the  names  being: 
Wm.  Boyle,  A.  Grant,  R.  Understone,  J.  Reynolds,  E.  McCarthy, 
A.  Woolche,  John  Hembrow,  Reny  Campeau,  James  Hobbs,  John 
Carrel,  John  Reynolds,  Robert  Surphlit,  Marianne  L'Esperance, 
Wm.  Crawford,  Samuel  Edge,  John  Pike,  Morris  Wilcox,  Peter 
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Barril,  Charles  Beaubieu,  Jno.  Dodomead,  Henry  Motsford,  Charles 
Boulange,  Wyndal  Wagaly,  Robert  Bedford,  Fred.  Harboth,  Cole- 
man  Roe,  Julius  Raboli,  Frederick  Raboli,  Valentine  Oiler,  Jacob 
Oiler,  John  Lawler,  Thos.  Jones,  Louis  Arnold,  George  Lyon,  John 
Sparksman,  John  Killen. 

In  1791,  there  is  given  a  list  of  names  of  persons  called 
Loyalists  and  serving  in  the  King's  Regiment  and  Col.  Butler's 
Rangers  to  whom  monthly  food  allowances  were  made.  Those 
along  the  River  (Col.  Butler's  Rangers)  were:  Samuel  Newkirk, 
farmer;  Peter  Shank,  farmer;  Jacob  Guont,  laborer;  Thomas  Par- 
sons, laborer;  John  Wright,  laborer;  Nat  Lewis,  laborer;  Thos. 
Williams,  blacksmith;  John  Goon,  laborer;  Wm.  Harper,  laborer. 
The  Loyalists  were:  Hezekiah  Wilcox,  farmer;  Josiah  Wilcox, 
laborer;  Hugh  Holmes,  farmer;  John  Pike,  farmer;  Robert  Pike, 
farmer;  Robert  Simplex,  farmer;  Garr  Brown,  farmer;  Thomas 
Clark,  farmer;  Jno.  Hazard,  laborer;  Jacob  Hill,  farmer;  John 
Gordon,  farmer. 

In  the  town  of  Chatham  the  first  house  w'as  built  by  Abram 
Iredell  some  time  before  1800,  the  lot  being  granted  to  him  in  1798. 
Two  lots  were  granted  in  1801  to  Alex  and  Chas.  Askin,  and  in 
1802,  twenty-six  lots  were  granted  to:  John  Martin,  Gregor  Mc- 
Gregor, Jas.  McGregor,  John  Laughton,  two  lots,  Alex.  Harrow, 
John  Sparkman,  John  Little,  Wm.  Forsyth,  Alex.  Duff,  Matt.  Dono- 
van, John  Donovan,  J.  Wilson  and  J.  Fraser,  Rich.  Donovan,  Wm. 
Fleming,  Jas.  Fleet,  Wm.  Harper,  Geo.  Ward,  Antoine  Pelletier, 
Jacques  Pelletier  two  lots,  John  Askin,  Matt.  Dolsen,  Wm.  Shep- 
ard  and  Geo.  Leith.  In  1806  a  lot  was  granted  to  John  Sharp.  In 
1824,  a  few  lots  were  granted  to  M.  Burwell ;  in  1830,  Lot  A  (now 
Bank  of  Montreal  corner)  was  granted  to  Stephen  Brock;  in  1831, 
Lot  B  to  P.  P.  Lacroix,  and  in  1834,  several  other  grants  were 
made.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  grants  had  been  made  earlier,  the 
first  real  settlement  in  Chatham  commenced  about  1826. 

The  first  minute  book  of  the  Township  of  Raleigh  contains  a 
census  of  the  territory  covered,  comprising  Raleigh,  Tilbury  East 
and  West  and  Dover.  The  totals  show  110  men,  105  women,  42 
males  over  15,  45  females  over  15,  176  boys,  147  girls;  hirelings, 
men  31;  women  7.  The  list  gives  the  families  and  the  number  in 
each,  including  hirelings  and  of  the  110  families,  75  seem  to  be 
French. 

In  conclusion  I  might  point  out  that  the  records  in  reference 
to  surveys  are  on  file  in  the  Surveys'  Branch,  Parliament  Buildings, 
Toronto.  Some  of  the  information  in  regard  to  the  Town  of 
Chatham  is  given  in  the  Kent  Almanac  of  1881,  published  by  James 
Soutar.  The  first  minute  book  of  the  Township  of  Raleigh  is  in 
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the  hands  of  the  Township  Clerk.  The  land  register  referred  to  is 
to  be  found  at  Detroit.  For  the  bringing  together  of  much  of  this 
information  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Louis  Goulet. 


APPENDIX  NO.  1. 

Niagara,  12th  Novem'r,  1792. 

Instructions   for   a   Person   to  be   employed   in   Surveying  the 
River  La  Tranche,  now  the  Thames. 
"Sir:— 

You  will  proceed  to  the  mouth  of  the  River  La  Tranche  now 
called  the  Thames,  and  there  commence  your  Survey  by  exploring 
well  the  bar  at  the  entrance  of  the  River,  making  such  transverse 
and  angular  soundings  of  its  depth  in  water  as  will  enable  you  to 
protract  an  accurate  chart  thereof  with  the  bearings  of  the  Banks 
and  Channels  relatively  to  the  Sand.  Having  executed  that  part  of 
your  business,  you  will  proceed  up  the  said  River,  following  its 
general  and  main  stream,  and  note  most  minutely  as  you  go  the 
courses  of  its  several  windings  as  well  as  the  general  course  of  the 
River.  But  as  the  more  particular  object  of  your  mission  is  to  as- 
certain with  precision  the  depth  of  water  in  the  said  River  and  the 
practicability  of  a  Batteau  being  able  to  descend  it  in  the  Spring, 
and  from  what  place,  you  will  pay  every  attention  towards  dis- 
charging this  part  of  your  Trust  in  minutiae  and  detail  by  making 
repeated  traverses  across  the  River  in  oblique  directions,  sounding 
as  you  go,  noting  the  rapids  and  their  depth  of  water  with  the 
directions  they  take,  as  well  as  any  remarkable  rocks  or  large 
stones  that  may  appear  above  the  water,  or  may  be  sunken,  but  just 
below  its  surface. 

As  the  object  of  your  survey  is  to  acquire  information  beyond 
the  more  local  knowledge  of  the  River's  course,  you  will  not  only 
report  on  the  difficulties  which  may  obstruct  the  navigation  at 
present,  but  you  will  state  your  ideas  on  the  practicability,  ease, 
difficulty,  and  mode  of  removing  them. 

You  will  be  particular  in  your  description  of  the  spot  pointed 
out  as  proper  for  a  Town  at  The  Forks,  as  well  as  the  fittest  place 
for  Wharfs  and  the  depth  of  water  there  would  be  along  side  of 
them. 

The  greatest  variation  of  compass  in  or  near  the  Third  Town- 
ship will  also  draw  your  attention,  enquiry,  remarks  and  report. 

Having  ascended  the  River  till  the  stream  becomes  so  trifling 
as  no  longer  to  merit  your  observation,  and  having  gained  at  all 
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events  the  Upper  Deleware  Village,  you  will  return  as  expediti- 
ously  as  possible  to  Detroit  by  the  route  you  came,  unless  you 
should  be  led  so  far  up  the  River  as  to  approach  the  waters  of  the 
Ouse  (formerly  the  Grand  River),  in  which  case  it  is  at  your  option 
to  return  by  the  Mohawk  village  and  so  by  this  place.  Should  you 
adopt  the  latter,  you  will  continue  and  connect  your  work  by  a 
cursory  survey  from  the  River  La  Tranche  till  you  strike  the 
Grand  River,  and  from  thence  in  the  same  manner  to  Lake  Ontario 
in  which  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  either  mark  or  blaze.  Mr.  Jones, 
the  Deputy  Surveyor  for  the  Home  District,  having  lately  made  re- 
port of  a  survey  in  which  he  states  the  Source  of  the  River  La 
Tranche  and  Grand  River  to  be  nearly  connected,  you  have  en- 
closed a  sketch  of  that  survey. 

Your  attention  will  be  drawn  also  to  the  quality  of  the  land 
over  which  you  pass,  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  growth  and 
species  of  its  Timber;  and  you  will  be  particular  in  noting  the 
direction  of  any  Indian  paths  which  you  may  cross  or  come  near 
on  your  way;  reporting  the  result  of  your  inquiries  and  observations 
on  this  subject,  particularly  if  you  have  reason  to  believe  that  any 
such  paths  lead  to  Lakes  Huron,  Erie  or  Ontario,  or  the  Rivers  that 
fall  into  them ;  the  Springs  and  their  qualities,  conveniences  for 
Mill  Sites,  etc.,  will  all  be  comprehended  within  your  notice  and 
report. 

The  person  employed  for  this  service  if  not  already  in  Govern- 
ment pay  and  employ  will  be  on  the  same  footing  with  respect  to 
salary  per  diem  pro  tempore  as  the  Deputy  Surveyors  are,  and,  if 
he  does  not  get  a  Ration  of  Provision  from  the  King's  Store,  one- 
quarter  Dollar  per  day  will  be  allowed  him  in  lieu  thereof. 

If  troops  are  furnished  from  the  Garrison  of  Detroit  for  this 
duty,  His  Excellency  Lord  Dorchester  has  approved  of  the  rates  by 
which  they  are  to  be  paid.  Should  it  be  necessary  to  employ 
others,  any  number  not  exceeding  eight  may  be  hired  for  that  pur- 
pose and  in  both  instances  two  Pack  horses. 

The  civilians  and  horses  on  the  following  terms,  viz : — 

6  ordinary  or  axe  men,  ls/6d  Halfn  per  day  each 
2   chain  bearers  2/         Halfn  do    do    do 

2  horses  3/         Halfn  do    do    do 

If  the  men's  ration  is  not  furnished  from  the  King's  Stores, 
one-quarter  dollar  will  be  allowed  for  one  Ration  pr.  day  which 
the  surveyor  is  to  deliver  to  his  party.  This  Ration  is  to  consist 
of: — 

1  1/2  Ik.  of  Flour; 

12  oz.  of  Pork; 

1/2  Pint  Pease; 
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Provided  the  Surveyor  by  accepting  the  above  sum  in  manner  of 
contract  considers  it  as  covering  all  charges  such  as  Batteaus, 
canoes,  axes,  tomahawks,  camp  kettles,  oilcloths,  tents,  bags,  etc., 
etc.,  which  the  Contractors  readily  furnished  heretofore  on  receiv- 
ing that  sum  for  the  men's  Rations : 

If  the  Surveyor  is  furnished  with  a  Batteau  or  Canoes,  Axes, 
Tomahawks,  Camp  Kettles,  Oilcloths,  Tents,  Bags,  etc.,  etc.,  from 
the  King's  Stores,  and  furnished  merely  the  afore-mentioned  Ra- 
tion, then  he  will  be  allowed  only  Ten  pence  Halifax  for  each 
Ration  as  above  recited. 

The  Party  is  to  be  immediately  discharged  on  returning  to 
Detroit,  and  should  they  return  by  Niagara,  nothing  more  will  be 
allowed  while  they  are  on  board  of  ship  from  Fort  Erie  to  Detroit 
than  their  Ration  and  Half-pay. 

The  accounts  are  to  be  made  up  agreeable  to  Forms  annexed, 
and  transmitted  to  the  Surveyor  General's  Office  which  at  present, 
is  at  Lieut.  Smith's  quarters  in  the  Fort  of  Niagara.  The  Receiver 
General  may  be  drawn  on  at  Thirty-one  days  sight  for  so  much  on? 
account  as  is  the  amount  of  the  Expense  authorized  which  will  be 
answered  to  its  extent,  if  in  conformity  to  these  instructions. 

The  very  small  quantity  of  Stationery  which  can  be  expended 
will  be  admitted  on  account. 

Submitted  by : 

(sd)      D.  W.  SMITH, 

Surveyor  General's  Office,  Act'g.  Surv.  General. 

Upper  Canada,  12  Nov'r,  1792. 

PS 

Navy  Hall,  15  Novem'r,  1792. 

His  Excellency,  the  Governor,  having  this  day  perused  the 
foregoing  Instructions,  desires  that  the  Surveyor  may  in  all  events 
return  by  the  Mohawk  village  and  so  to  this  place,  and  supposes- 
the  Batteau,  Horses  and  some  of  the  Men,  may  return  by  the  River 
Thames  as  the  Surveyor's  trip  will  be  short  after  he  leaves  that 

(signed)     D.  W.  S. 
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APPENDIX  NO.  2. 

Surv.  Genl's.  Office,  14th  Nov'r,  1795. 

To  M.  Abram  Iredell, 
Dep.  Surveyor,  Detroit. 

Sir. 

In  order  to  provide  for  the  location  of  persons  who  hold 
orders  in  council  for  land,  by  laying  out  tracts  for  their  accom- 
modation and  the  casual  convenience  of  persons  who  may  be  re- 
commended by  the  magistrates,  you  will  produce  the  surveys  in 
your  district  from  the  Eastermost  lot  laid  off  on  Lake  Erie  (which 
I  apprehend  you  will  find  in  Mersea)  to  the  South  West  angle  of 
Raleigh,  for  which  purpose  you  will  previously  run  the  westernmost 
boundary  line  of  that  Township  from  the  Thames  to  Lake  Erie,  and 
from  North  East  boundary  of  Howard  nearly  parallel  to  the 
Thames  and  Lake  St.  Clair  to  the  East  boundary  of  Sandwich, 
running  three  Concessions  in  each  Township,  and  so  much  of  their 
side  line  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  confusion ;  to  run  three 
concession  lines  in  Dover,  Chatham,  and  Camden,  and  that  depth 
of  their  side  lines,  the  fronts  and  rears  of  the  lots  are  to  be  at 
right  angles  to  their  side  lines  which  are  all  parallel  on  the  Thames. 
The  concession  lines  of  each  Township,  however,  will  not,  I  appre- 
hend, coincide,  nor  is  it  necessary.  You  must  take  care  that  no 
lot  in  front  has  less  than  200  acres,  some  will  have  more  by  reason 
of  the  bends  in  the  River.  In  Camden  and  Howard  there  is  a 
considerable  turn  in  the  River.  Your  judgment  must  be  exercised 
there,  taking  care  that  the  assignments  already  made  be  not  cur- 
tailed in  the  survey.  Your  principal  line  in  Mersea  and  the  Town- 
ship East  of  it  must  run  to  the  rear  of  Pointe  Pelee  or  aux  plage, 
but  you  may  survey  the  point  exclusively  as  you  go  along. 

The  Townships  between  Sandwich  and  Raleigh  and  between 
Mersea  and  Raleigh  are  to  be  subdivided  upon  the  principle  of  the 
chequered  plan  of  reservation,  the  reserves  in  the  other  Townships 
are  provided  for  in  the  centre.  The  boundary  which  divides  the 
Lake  Erie  Townships  from  those  on  Lake  St.  Clair  is  the  north 
boundary  of  the  Huron  reserve  produced  Eastward  to  Lake  Erie. 
The  East  boundaries  of  Sandwich  and  the  two  townships  East  of 
it  will  be  found  by  producing  the  East  boundaries  of  Colechester, 
Goslield  and  Mersea  from  Lake  Erie  to  Lake  St.  Clair.  A  road 
must  be  run  as  straight  as  possible  between  Chatham  and  the  Point 
Aux  Pins  (on  Lake  Erie)  to  be  hereafter  called  Land  Guard,  where 
a  situation  for  a  town  is  to  be  reserved  by  you ;  on  each  side  of  this 
road  200  acre  lots  are  to  be  laid  out  from  the  reserve  at  Land 
Guard  to  the  surveys  near  Chatham — the  usual  reservation  to  be 
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made  on  this  communication  which  is  to  be  granted  in  single  lots 
only  to  bonafide  settlers. 

I  am  Sir,  yours,  etc., 
(Signed)      D.  W.  SMITH,  Acting  Surv.  General. 


APPENDIX  NO.  3. 
COPY 

Surveyor  Gen'ls  Office,  14th  Jan'y,  1796. 
To  Mr.  Abr'm  Iredell, 

D'y  Surveyor,  Detroit. 

Sir, — 

Your  letter  of  the  15th  ulto.  is  before  me. 

The  side  lines  of  Howard,  Harwich  and  Raleigh  extend  South 
East  from  the  River  Thames  to  Lake  Erie,  let  the  distance  be 
what  it  may. 

On  referring  to  my  letter  of  the  14th  November,  I  find  you 
are  directed  to  produce  the  Surveys  in  your  district  from  the  North 
boundary  of  Howard,  nearly  parallel  to  the  Thames,  and  Lake  St. 
Clair,  to  the  East  Boundary  of  Sandwich,  running  three  conces- 
sions in  each  Township,  and  so  much  of  their  side  lines  as  may  be 
necessary  to  prevent  confusion.  Or,  in  other  words,  you  were 
directed  to  run  three  Concessions  in  Howard,  Raleigh,  Tilbury, 
Rochester  and  Maidstone,  these  Townships  fronting  on  the  River 
Thames  and  Lake  St.  Clair.  The  general  course  of  the  River  has 
been  collected  from  Mr.  McNiff's  reports  as  you  will  perceive  by 
the  papers  which  accompany  this,  as  Schedule. 

Neither  the  courses  of  the  side  lines,  nor  of  the  Concession, 
can  be  altered;  nor  must  any  Lot  under  assignment  by  which  the 
faith  of  Government  is  pledged  for  200  acres  be  curtailed  of  that 
Quantity  on  the  Survey ;  to  effect  this  observe  the  following  Rule : 
Previous  to  your  going  into  the  Field,  examine  your  Plans,  having 
the  courses  of  the  River ;  but  if  you  have  any  reason  to  believe  they 
are  inaccurate,  you  must  take  the  Curvature  of  the  waters  yourself, 
as  indispensably  necessary  to  prevent  confusion. 

The  side  lines  having  been  determined  on,  from  the  general 
course  of  the  River,  protract  them  on  your  plan,  having  the  courses 
of  the  water,  and  produce  them  (from  the  Stations  which  divide  the 
Lots,  on  the  Bank  of  the  River)  at  Right  Angles  to  the  general 
course  of  the  River,  (which  must  be  North  West  and  South  East,  as 
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already  established  for  that  River,  and  not  to  be  altered).  This 
done,  draw  a  concession  line  across  the  Township,  at  right  angles 
•  to  the  side  lines  (this  on  the  Thames  had  been  settled  to  be  South 
West  and  North  East,  and  must  remain  so)  so  as  to  let  it  be  a  Tan- 
gent to  that  curve  of  the  River,  which  breaks  most  in  upon  the 
Townships,  taking  care  that  it  does  not  intersect  any  part  of  the 
River. 

The  Intersection  then,  which  this  Tangent  makes  with  the 
nearest  side  line  to  the  point  of  contact  on  the  River,  will  give  your 
first  and  primary  Station  to  commence  and  regulate  the  whole  of 
your  work  by,  and  from  hence  you  must  give  the  distance  of  the 
Concessions. 

The  Tangent  being  the  Base  or  Magistral  Line  of  the  Town- 
ship. 

It  may  not  indeed  be  always  necessary  to  run  up  from  the  1st, 
Station  in  the  same  direction  thro'  the  Township,  but  having  estab- 
lished the  2nd  Station,  it  may  be  better  to  run  either  to  the  right  or 
left  along  the  Second  Concession  Line,  to  the  Side  Boundary  of  the 
Township,  and  finish  the  Concessions  on  that  line ;  when  it  so  hap- 
pens that  the  curves  of  the  River  bend  from  the  Magistral  Line 
outwards,  (and  of  course  from  the  Body  of  the  Township)  and 
thereby  leave  space  enough  for  two  Lots  or  upwards,  between  the 
Magistral  Line  and  the  River,  one  or  more  Lots  may  be  taken  off 
from  and  adjoining  without  the  base  Line  by  running  short  and 
broken  concessions  between  the  bends  of  the  River,  leaving  any 
overplus  Land  (not  being  a  full  Lot)  attached  to  the  Lot  nearest 
to  the  River.  These  broken  or  water  concessions  are  called  broken 
fronts,  and  denominated  A.  B.  C.,  the  first  main  or  Tangent 
concession  commencing  on  and  within  the  Base  Line,  as  being  the 
first  space  where  the  Township  finds  its  full  breadth.  I  enclose  a 
sketch,  elucidatory  of  this  Instruction. 

The  40  Lots,  however,  about  Chatham  having  been  surveyed 
may  be  considered  an  exception  to  this  Instruction,  as  they  have 
been  always  looked  upon  distinct,  and  some  of  those  days  perhaps 
may  be  made  totally  independent  of  the  four  surrounding  Town- 
ships. I  do  not  think  it,  therefore,  of  any  consequence  that  the 
concession  Lines  in  the  adjoining  Tracts  should  be  produced  ex- 
actly from  their  endings ;  they  will  probably  fall  as  annexed  sketch. 

I  am  sorry  the  Course  of  the  River  is  not  so  nearly  what  it 
was  expected,  but  the  principle  of  the  Survey  having  been  ap- 
proved, I  have  no  power  to  alter  either  the  lines  of  the  Lots  or 
concessions  and  as  the  order  of  Council  goes  only  to  a  Lot  (let  it 
hold  what  it  may),  the  faith  of  Government  is  not  pledged  to  the 
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extent  of  200  acres.  The  River,  running  more  northerly  below 
Chatham  Town,  will,  however,  affect  nobody  materially,  but  the 
Proprietor  of  Lot  No.  20  in  Dover.  That  Lot  being  curtailed  to 
about  100  acres,  I  think  it  reasonable  that  you  should  keep  the 
front  half  of  twenty  in  the  adjoining  concession,  till  you  are 
further  instructed.  I  do  not  perceive  Leaburry  entered  on  your 
plan  in  the  Lot  No.  4,  rear  of  Thorne. 

I  regret  any  circumstances  have  occurred  to  be  unpleasant  to 
Colonel  McKee,  as  the  Lots  No.  21  and  22  on  each  side  of  the 
River  near  Chatham  were  intended  by  His  Excellency  in  Council  to 
accommodate  him  and  his  Friends  (Capt'n  Elliot  and  Mr.  McKee 
and  Mr.  Duggan)  as  my  former  communication  will  shew.  I  see 
no  difficulty  to  your  assigning  him  any  one  of  those  Lots — No.  21 
South  side  never  having  been  especially  intended  for  him.  Had  the 
Colonel  asked  for  more  Lots  than  one  at  the  time  he  made  his  ap- 
plication, I  have  no  doubt  but  his  wishes  would  have  been  acceded 
to,  but  as  the  order  in  his  favor  goes  only  to  one  Lot,  it  is  (I  am  to 
regret)  mandatory  on  this  office,  for  that  Quantity  only.  If,  howV- 
ever,  Mr.  Duggan  is  gone  to  Mackinac,  I  dare  say  Col'n.  McKee 
may  have  the  Lot  kept  for  him  by  asking  for  it.  The  Colonel  can- 
not doubt  my  inclination  and  obligations  to  serve  him — his  situa- 
tion demands  yours. 


I  am,  Sir, 


Yours,  etc.,  etc., 

(Signed)      D.  W.  SMITH, 

Adj.  Sur.  Gen'l. 


APPENDIX  NO.  4. 
HAMBLY'S  LETTERS. 

Sir: — In  compliance  with  your  desire  I  will  endeavor  for  your 
information  to  trace  the  survey  in  question  and  its  circumstances 
as  correct  as  may  be,  and  beg  leave  to  say: 

I  received  my  order  of  May  the  fourth  and  hired  four  men  and 
went  on  preparing  for  my  departure  by  Avater,  having  had  infor- 
mation from  Mr.  Burns,  Lord  Selkirk's  agent,  that  there  was  no 
provisions  to  be  had  on  the  River,  and  this  determined  my  route. 
Having  no  particular  orders  to  go  this  way  or  that,  I  therefore 
acted  on  the  basis  of  discretion,  set  off  from  York  on  the  9th  of 
May,  and  arrived  at  the  Credit  that  night,  and  so  on  as  said  in  the 
Diary  The  original  I  have  by  me,  and  am  ready  to  show  it  to  you. 
The  misfortune  of  injuring  my  boat,  it  is  true,  made  the  voyage 
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lengthy.  I  beg  leave  to  state  the  other  route.  I  could  have  arrived 
at  Mr.  Iredell's  in  fifteen  days,  it  is  true.  In  that  case  I  should  have 
been  destitute  of  provisions,  boat,  and  hands,  for  my  hands  hearing 
of  the  great  wages  given  through  the  country,  as  we  passed,  would 
have  left  me,  and  I  should  have  been  in  the  same  state  Mr.  Iredell 
was  in,  unable  to  hire.  Notwithstanding  the  latitude  of  my  orders, 
but  keeping  my  hands,  I  should  have  been  obliged  to  make  a  large 
canoe  for  my  purposes  and  to  have  gone  to  Sandwich,  perhaps  to 
Maiden  totally  unknown  and  without  any  certainty  of  obtaining 
provision  when  there,  and  having  obtained  them,  this  would  have 
caused  as  great  a  delay  as  is  now  complained  of.  And  then  why 
had  you  not  gone  by  water  and  conveyed  your  provision  with  you  ? 
I  beg  leave  to  answer.  I  acted  according  to  my  best  judgment,  and 
hope  not  now  to  be  condemned  even  if  that  judgment  was  erron- 
eous. The  morning  after  my  boat  arrived  at  Mr.  Iredell's,  I  took 
my  men  to  the  field  and  cut  the  Town  line  through  to  Belle  Down. 
That  when  his  Lordship  arrived,  the  north  part  of  the  survey  might 
be  first  performed,  and  as  this  season  was  best  for  that  purpose,  I 
returned  to  Mr.  Iredell's,  and  removed  a  part  of  my  provisions  to 
the  north,  and  this  is  all  the  moving  of  provisions  we  ever  had  on 
the  work.  Having  now  a  part  at  each  end  of  the  survey,  which 
being  on  all  sides  but  one  water,  a  boat  was  necessary,  and  much 
travel  saved  thereby,  rather  than  travel  through  a  country  very  full 
of  water  with  men  burdened  with  provisions. 

From  the  damaging  of  my  boat,  and  the  fatal  sickness  in  the 
country,  much  time  was  lost,  this  is  true,  but  this  was  my  mis- 
fortune and  not  my  fault.  Not  only  my  party  but  all  suffered  with- 
out discrimination ;  all  were  sick  and  many  died,  and  had  it  not 
been  for  the  assistance  I  received  from  two  servants  of  Lord  Sel- 
kirk, in  removing  my  party  to  the  higher  grounds,  I  should,  in  all 
probability,  have  lost  Marlett,  Swanson,  and  Hind,  not  even  know- 
ing how  it  would  have  happened  to  myself.  Things  being  thus 
situated,  there  was  no  business  done  or  doing  anywhere  in  this 
general  consternation,  people  flying  every  way  from  this  supposed 
fatal  country;  and  no  one  willing  to  receive  into  their  homes  well 
people  from  this  place,  not  to  say  anything  of  sick,  I  was  obligated 
to  pay  twelve  shillings  per  diem  to  two  men  in  the  French  settle- 
ment for  getting  my  boat  up  to  Mr.  McCrae's,  who  paid  the  money 
for  me,  and  I  got  Mr.  Heward  to  bargain  for  me.  No  wonder  in 
this  distressed  time  expenses  should  accrue,  and  little  done.  After 
getting  on  to  the  high  grounds  and  the  waters  subsided  a  little, 
health  began  gradually  to  be  restored.  Hind  and  Price  were  again 
fit  for  duty;  one  Indian  dead,  the  other  ran  away;  Grant  sick  at 
Dolsen's ;  Marlett  and  Swansan  still  sick  at  Mr.  Iredell's.  I  went 
down  12  miles  on  one  side  of  the  river,  Price  on  the  other,  in  quest 
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of  hands.     None  to  be  found  under  fifteen  and  upward  dollars  per 
month.     I  could  give  no  more  than  nine. 

I  now  concluded  to  discharge  my  party,  and  should  have  done 
so  but  received  a  letter  from  the  office,  of  the  4<th  Sept.,  which 
ordered  me  to  survey  Dover  and  Chatham.  I  hoped  to  have  done 
so  with  what  hands  I  had,  none  being  to  be  hired  at  my  price.  My 
party  now  reduced  to  four  since  the  19th  Sept.,  the  day  of  the 
death  of  Nicholas,  but  even  those  continued  unfit  for  the  woods, 
and  refusing  to  be  discharged  except  at  York,  I  set  out  for  York 
with  them,  the  healthiest  not  able  to  travel  more  than  10  or  12 
miles  a  day.  When  I  came  to  Burford,  I  got  my  letter  of  recall  of 
Mr.  Mallory,  on  the  4th  of  November,  when  I  discharged  the  party 
with  three  days'  pay  and  rations  to  carry  them  to  York.  Being 
crippled  with  rheumatic  pain,  I  could  not  proceed  myself,  and 
waited  for  sleighing,  and  then  unable  to  go  in  or  out  of  the  sleigh 
alone;  however,  my  pay  bills  were  in  on  the  12th  of  Feb.  I  think 
thus,  sir,  I  have  ran  through  the  business  and  that  with  truth.  I 
have  paid  all  the  sums  stated  as  wages,  except  to  the  Indians,  who 
were  not  paid.  Yet,  I  am  holden  by  one,  and  by  the  heirs  of  the 
other.  The  moneys  about  to  be  taken  off  my  bills  I  consider  equal 
to  a  taking  of  all  my  prosperity  firstly  and  to  a  sentence  of  im- 
prisonment for  life  if  I  have  deserved  such  rigor.  Amen.  I  am, 
sir,  your  obedient  humble  servant. 

(S'd)      WILLIAM  HAMBLY. 
Charles  B.  Ryall,  Esq.,  Surveyor-General  of  Upper  Canada. 


APPENDIX  NO.  5. 
HAMBLY'S  DIARY. 

York,  May  the  First,  1804.  On  being  ordered  to  Dover,  of 
time  while  travelling  to  and  executing  a  part  of  the  survey  of  said 
Township  and  returning  from  the  said  survey  to  this  place. 

York,  Tuesday,  May  1st,  1804. — Received  instructions  from 
the  Surveyor-General's  office  to  execute  the  survey  of  the  Town- 
ship of  Dover. 

Wednesday,  2nd  May,  1804. — Until  the  8th  employed  in  en- 
gaging a  party,  procuring  a  boat,  provisions,  etc.,  for  the  above 
survey. 

Wednesday,  9th  May,  1804. — Set  off  and  got  to  the  River  au 
Credit. 
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Thursday,  10th  May,  1804. — Got  to  William  Bate's,  head  of 
lake. 

Friday,  llth  ....May,  1804. — Head  winds  and  rain  all  day. 

Saturday,  12th  May,  1804. — Remained  here  all  day,  wind  and 
weather  the  same  as  yesterday. 

Sunday,  13th  May,  1804. — Got  to  Thirty  Miles'  Creek,  head 
winds. 

Monday,  14th  May,  1804. — Head  winds;  set  off  early;  head 
winds;  went  past  the  Twelve  Miles'  Creek  two  miles;  obliged  to 
return ;  encamped  at  the  Twelve  Miles'  Creek. 

Tuesday,  15th  May,  1804. — Strong  head  winds. 

Wednesday,  16th  May,  1804. — Head  winds;  4  p.m.  the  winds 
abated ;  arrived  at  Niagara  this  night. 

Thursday,  17th  May,  1804. — At  Niagara. 

Friday,  18th  May,  1804. — Arrived  at  Queenstown;  strong 
head  winds. 

Saturday,  19th  May,  1804. — Arrived  at  the  Chippewa  River. 

Sunday,  20th  May,  1804. — Arrived  at  Andrew  Miller's;  rain 
and  head  winds  all  day. 

Monday,  21st  May,  1804. — Arrived  at  Fort  Erie;  head  winds 
and  rain  all  day. 

Tuesday,  22nd  May,  1804. — Arrived  at  Port  Abino,  the  wind 
and  weather  the  same  as  yesterday. 

Wednesday,  23rd  May,  1804. — Head  winds  and  foggy;  ar- 
rived at  Mr.  Savage's  Mills,  Sugar  Loaf. 

Thursday,  24th  May,  1804. — Arrived  at  Oustons,  twenty-four 
miles  from  Sugar  Loaf. 

Friday,  25th  May,  1804. — Arrived  at  St.  Dusk  Creek;  obliged 
to  put  in  here  on  account  of  the  high  wind  and  sea ;  rain  all  the 
afternoon. 

Saturday,  26th  May,  1804. — Arrived  at  Patterson's  Creek. 

Sunday,  27th  May,  1804. — At  Woodhouse  from  this  day  to 
Wednesday,  30th,  employed  in  preparing  provisions,  viz :  pork  and 
flour. 

Thursday,  31st  May,  1804. — Left  Patterson's  Creek;  stopped 
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at  Col.  Ryerse's  mills  for  the  flour  and  arrived  at  Turkey  Point  this 
evening,  rain  in  the  forenoon. 

Friday,  June  1st,  1804.— Wind-bound  till  3  o'clock  p.m.,  then 
embarked  and  arrived  at  the  Long  Point  carrying  place  late  at 
night. 

Saturday,  June  2nd,  1804. — Wind-bound  at  the  carrying  place. 

Sunday,  June  3rd,  1804. — Arrived  at  Otter  Creek;  heavy  rain, 
thunder  and  lightning  this  night. 

Monday,  June  4th,  1804. — Arrived  at  Port  Talbot. 

Tuesday,  June  5th,  i804. — Rowed  about  26  miles;  rain, 
thunder  and  lightning  in  the  night. 

Wednesday,  6th  June,  1804. — Arrived  at  Round  O,  or  Point  au 
Pin. 

Thursday,  7th  June,  1804. — Sailed  about  20  miles;  obliged  to 
beach;  high  wind  and  heavy  sea;  the  boat  much  damaged  in  beach- 
ing that  we  could  not  proceed. 

Friday,  8th  June,  1804. — Set  out  with  some  of  the  party  for 
Chatham,  on  the  River  Thames ;  left  the  boat  and  provisions  on 
the  lake  shore  in  care  of  two  of  the  men. 

Saturday,  9th  June,  1804. — Travelling  through  the  woods; 
rain  in  the  afternoon. 

Sunday,  10th  June,  1804. — In  the  woods  encamped  early  on 
account  of  rain  and  high  winds. 

Monday,  llth  June,  1804. — Arrived  at  Lake  St.  Clair,  one  and 
a  half  miles  below  the  River  Ruscom,  and  encamped. 

Tuesday,  12th  June,  1804. — Travelled  up  the  Lake  and  River 
Thames;  encamped  above  the  French  Settlement. 

Wednesday,  13th  June,  1804. — Travelled  up  the  River  Thames 
and  arrived  at  Mr.  Abraham  Iredell's,  Deputy-Surveyor,  and  de- 
livered him  his  letter  of  instructions,  papers,  stationery,  etc. 

Thursday,  14th  June,  1804. — Sent  to  party  back  for  the  boat 
and  provisions ;  stopped  at  Mr.  McCrea's  and  purchased  nails,  tar, 
oakum,  hammer,  etc.,  for  repairing  the  boat  and  encamped  on  the 
River  Thames,  near  the  mouth. 

Friday,  15th  June,  1804. — Arrived  at  Ruscom  Creek,  and  en- 
camped early;  heavy  rain,  thunder  and  lightning. 

Saturday,  16th  June,  1804. — Struck  the  woods  across  Lake 
Erie ;  encamped  late. 
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Sunday,  17th  June,  1804.  —  Arrived  at  the  boat. 

Monday,    18th   June,    1804.  —  Employed   in   preparing  timber, 
shaping  knees  and  other  necessary  repairs  of  the  boat. 

Tuesday,   19th  June,   1804.  —  Loaded  the  boat  and  proceeded 
round  Point  Pelee,  and  arrived  late  at  the  new  settlement. 

Wednesday,   20th   June,    1804.  —  Arrived   at   Mr.   Buchanan's; 
beached  the  boat;  heavy  sea  and  heavy  wind. 

Thursday,    21st   June,    1804.  —  Arrived   Amherstburg   and    en- 
camped above  Fort  Maiden. 

Friday,  22nd  June,  1804.  —  Arrived  at  Sandwich. 

Saturday,    23rd    June,    1804.  —  Rowed    three    miles,    and    en- 
camped near  Mr.  Masonville's  ;  heavy  winds,  strong  current. 

Sunday,  24th  June,  1804.  —  Remained  here  all  day;  very  strong 
head  wind. 


Monday,    25th    June,    1804.  —  Proceeded    on    early    this 
quite  calm  on  the  lake  ;  encamped  a  small  distance  below  the  Rus- 
com  Creek.  , 

Tuesday,  26th  June,  1804.  —  Rowed  about  20  miles  and  en- 
camped on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  about  ten  miles  above  the 
mouth. 

Wednesday,  27th  June,  1804.  —  Arrived  at  Mr.  Iredell's  and 
stored  the  provisions. 

Thursday,  28th  June,  1804.  —  Preparing  for  the  woods,  baking,. 
washing,  etc.,  etc. 

Friday,  29th  June,  1804.  —  Crossed  the  River  Thames  and 
travelled  up  the  line  between  the  Townships  of  Chatham  and  Dover 
to  the  3rd  Concession  line  and  encamped. 

Saturday,  30th  June,  1804.  —  Rain  and  thunder  this  morning  j 
left  off  work  about  10  o'clock,  not  able  to  proceed,  bushes  very 
wet;  began  to  open  the  said  line  between  the  Townships  of  Chat- 
ham and  Dover  about  11  o'clock. 

Sunday,  July  1st,  1804.  —  Continued  the  said  line;  planted  the 
6th  Concession  stake  and  encamped. 

Monday,  July  2nd,  1804.  —  Proceeded  on  the  line;  planted  the 
9th  Concession  stake  and  encamped  late. 

Tuesday,  July  3rd,  1804.  —  Proceeded  on  the  line,  and  en- 
camped at  the  12th  Concession  stake  to  which  we  returned. 
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Wednesday,  4th  July,  1804*. — Rain  and  thunder  early  this 
morning  and  continued  more  or  less  through  the  day;  lay  en- 
camped. 

Thursday,  5th  July,  1804. — Continued  the  line;  planted  the 
14th  Concession  stake  and  encamped  late. 

Friday,  6th  July,  1804. — Continued  the  line;  bad  running;  en- 
camped late;  planted  16th  Concession  stake. 

Saturday,  7th  July,  1804. — Cloudy  morning,  high  wind;  Town 
line  continued  to  20  chains,  and  left  off  on  account  of  deep  and  wet 
marsh,  then  went  and  opened  the  16th  Concession  line,  and  en- 
camped late. 

Sunday,  8th  July,  1804. — Continued  to  open  the  above  line, 
and  encamped  at  Little  Bear  River. 

Monday,  9th  July,  1804. — Went  up  the  River  Ecarte  to  see 
Lord  Selkirk;  rain  and  thunder;  here  obtained  a  further  supply  of 
provisions. 

Tuesday,  10th  July,  1804. — Went  down  the  River  and  joined 
the  party;  travelled  on  the  16th  Concession  line  and  encamped. 

Wednesday,  llth  July,  1804. — Travelled  down  the  Township 
line  and  arrived  at  Mr.  Iredell's  late;  rain  in  the  afternoon. 

Thursday,  12th  July,  1804. — At  Mr.  Iredell's,  baking,  washing, 
etc. 

Friday,  13th  July,  1804. — The  party  employed  as  yesterday. 

Saturday,  14th  July,  1804. — Embarked  the  provisions  and  set 
off  with  the  boat  and  party  to  go  round  to  the  Chenal  Ecarte  to 
survey  the  Northern  part  of  Dover.  Rain  about  10  o'clock,  which 
continued  all  day;  encamped  about  12  miles  below  Mr.  Iredell's. 

Sunday,  15th  July,  1804. — Rain  early  this  morning;  at  half 
past  10  set  off  and  went  down  the  river;  steered  for  the  mouth  of 
the  Ecarte;  wind  southwest;  about  4  p.m.  blew  hard  and  drove 
us  back  about  5  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  last  mentioned  river, 
and  with  much  difficulty  made  the  shore  at  dark. 

Monday,  16th  July,  1804. — High  winds  from  the  southwest; 
unable  to  proceed. 

Tuesday,  17th  July,  1804. — Started  early  and  arrived  at  Lord 
Selkirk's. 

Wednesday,  18th  July,  1804. — Went  to  the  Indian  line  to  tra- 
verse the  Chenal  Ecarte;  rain  this  afternoon;  left  off  the  traverse 
on  that  account. 
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Thursday,  19th  July,  1804. — Rain;  grass  wet;  unable  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  traverse. 

Friday,  20th  July,  1804. — Continued  the  traverse;  cloudy;  re- 
turned to  Lord  Selkirk's. 

Saturday,  21st  July,  1804. — Cloudy;  the  men  employed  in  cut- 
ting stakes  to  range  with  on  the  meadows;  went  to  the  post  No.  1, 
between  15th  and  16th  Concessions,  and  continued  the  line;  rain; 
returned  to  camp. 

Sunday,  22nd  July,  1804. — Rain  all  day  and  thunder. 

Monday,  23rd  July,  1804. — Myself  and  some  of  the  party 
taken  with  the  fever  and  ague. 

Tuesday,  24th  July,  1804. — The  party  sick;  taking  medicine. 

Wednesday,  25th  July,  1804. — Party  sick. 

Thursday,  26th  July,  1804. — Party  sick;  cloudy. 

Friday,  27th  July,  1804. — Party  sick;  cloudy. 

Saturday,  28th  July,  1804. — Party  sick;  rain. 

Sunday,  29th  July,  1804. — Party  sick;  rain  and  thunder. 

Monday,  30th  July,  1804. — Party  sick;  rain  all  day. 

Tuesday,  31st  July,  1804. — Party  sick;  rain  all  day. 

Wednesday,  1st  August,  1804. — Myself  and  party  sick;  cloudy. 

Thursday,  2nd  August,  1804. — Myself  and  party  sick;  cloudy. 

Friday,  3rd  August,  1804. — Myself  and  party  sick;  cloudy 
forenoon;  p.m.  rain  and  thunder. 

Saturday,  4th  August,  1804. — The  party  and  myself  getting 
better. 

Sunday,  5th  August,  1804. — Went  to  the  Little  Bear  Creek 
and  continued  the  division  line. 

Monday,  6th  August,  1804. — Went  down  the  division  line  and 
began  a  traverse  up  the  River  Chenal  Ecarte;  cloudy  all  day. 

Tuesday,  7th  August,  1804. — Making  a  rough  protraction  of 
the  survey;  cloudy. 

Wednesday,  8th  August,  1804. — Rain  early -this  morning;  men 
employed  in  cutting  posts  for  the  lots  on  the  meadows;  rain, 
thunder. 
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Thursday,  9th  August,  1804. — Cloudy  morning;  went  to  the 
18th  Concession  post  and  continued  a  line  through  the  meadows; 
high  grass  and  reeds ;  cloudy  all  day ;  went  to  camp. 

Friday,  10th  August,  1804. — Went  to  the  17th  Concession 
post ;  run  a  line,  and  then  continued  the  line  between  Chatham  and 
Dover,  beginning  at  the  17th  Concession  post;  p.m.  cloudy;  4  p.m., 
rain,  left  off  work. 

Saturday,  llth  August,  1804. — Cloudy  morning;  went  to 
Large  Bear  Creek  and  continued  the  line  as  per  field  book. 

Sunday,  12th  August,  1804. — Making  a  rough  protraction  of 
the  survey;  fair  weather. 

Monday,  13th  August,  1804.- — Cloudy;  thunder;  protracting; 
men  making  pickets. 

Tuesday,  14th  August,  1804.— Cloudy  morning;  went  to  the 
eastern  division  line  and  planted  the  18th  Concession  post,  also  the 
17th  and  16th  Concession  post,  afternoon,  returned  to  camp. 

Wednesday,  15th  August,  1904. — Rain  all  day. 

Thursday,  16th  August,  1804. — Went  to  the  16th  Concession 
post  and  thence  run  the  16th  Concession  line. 

Friday,  17th  August,  1804.— Went  to  the  16th  Concession 
post  and  run  and  planted  the  15th  Concession  post;  bad  running; 
encamped  late. 

Saturday,  18th  August,  1804. — Laid  out  the  lots  as  per  field 
book ;  encamped  in  the  meadows. 

Sunday,  19th  August,  1804. — No.  13  continued,  also  Lots  No. 
12,  11,  10,  9;  rain  about  11  o'clock;  returned  to  camp;  the  party's 
feet  poisoned  by  weeds. 

Monday,  20th  August,  1804. — Not  able  to  proceed,  the  party's 
feet  very  sore;  fair  in  the  morning;  p.  m.  cloudy. 

Tuesday,  21st  August,  1804. — The  party  still  in  the  same  situ- 
ation ;  weather  cloudy. 

Wednesday,  22nd  August,  1804. — The  party  continue  the 
same ;  cloudy,  rain,  thunder,  p.m.  high  winds. 

Thursday,  23d  August,  1804. — The  party  continue  the  same; 
rain. 

Friday,  24th  August,  1804. — The  party  continued  the  same. 
Saturday,  25th  August,  1804. — The  party  continued  the  same. 
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Sunday,  26th  August,  1804. — The  party  continued  the  same. 
Monday,  27th  August,  1804. — The  party  continued  the  same. 
Tuesday,  28th  August,  1804. — The  party  remain  the  same. 

Wednesday,  29th  August,  1804. — Heavy  weather;  the  parties 
feel  better;  went  to  the  15th  Concession  on  the  division  line  and 
continued  the  same;  built  a  provision  camp  to  store  the  same. 

Thursday,  30th  August,  1804. — Rain  all  night,  and  thunder; 
bushes  very  wet;  at  12  o'clock  proceeded  with  the  line;  heavy  rain; 
returned  to  the  provision  camp. 

Friday,  31st  August,  1804. — Rain  all  night;  cloudy  morning 
and  bushes  wet;  went  to  the  15th  Concession  post  and  run  Nos.  1,  2 
and  3. 

Saturday,  1st  September,  1804. — No.  3  continued;  William 
Grant  remains  sick ;  returned  to  provision  camp  and  took  Grant  to 
the  Chenal  Ecarte. 

Sunday,  2nd  September,  1804. — High  wind,  cloudy,  rain, 
thunder. 

Monday,  3rd  September,  1804. — High  winds  and  heavy  rain; 
in  the  afternoon  went  down  to  the  provision  store;  left  the  sick  at 
Mr.  Burne's. 

Tuesday,  4th  September,  1804. — Went  to  the  15th  Concession 
stake  and  continued  the  division  line. 

Wednesday,  5th  September,  1804. — Proceeded  on  the  line 
from  No.  12. 

Thursday,  6th  September,  1804. — Proceeded  on  the  line. 

Friday,  7th  September,  1804. — 13th  Concession  continued; 
three  men  sick;  obliged  to  leave  the  work  and  seek  assistance  for 
the  people. 

Saturday,  8th  September,  1804. — Arrived  at  Lord  Selkirk's 
with  the  sick. 

Sunday,  9th  September,  1804. — Foggy,  heavy  morning,  men 
very  ill  with  the  fever. 

Monday,  10th  September,  1804. — Rain  all  night,  preparing  to 
go  the  River  Thames ;  so  many  sick  here  can  obtain  no  assistance 
for  my  people;  a  young  man  has  been  at  Mr.  Burns'  with  letters 
for  me  from  the  office;  hearing  I  was  in  the  woods  would  not  leave 
the  papers  but  went  back. 
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Tuesday,  llth  September,  1804. — Men  very  ill;  rain  all  day. 

Wednesday,  12th  September,  1804. — Set  out  for  the  River 
Thames ;  got  to  two  tree  point. 

Thursday,  13th  September,  1804. — Arrived  at  Wiman's  on  the 
River  Thames;  great  flood  in  the  river;  current  very  strong;  got 
no  further  up  than  John  Dolsen's  and  encamped;  myself  very  ill  of 
the  ague. 

Friday,  14th  September,  1804. — All  sick  with  the  fever;  not 
strong  enough  to  move  the  boat;  river  rising;  full  of  drift  wood; 
all  the  low  country  under  water. 

Saturday,  15th  September,  1804. — Some  of  the  people  better, 
current  very  strong. 

Sunday,  16th  September,  1804. — Received  duplicate  letters 
from  the  Surveyor-General's  office. 

Monday,  17th  September,  1804. — Wrote  to  the  office;  people 
all  sick. 

Tuesday,  18th  September,  1804. — People  sick,  river  falling 
fast. 

Wednesday,  19th  September,  1804. — Squally;  got  the  boat 
into  the  river  by  the  assistance  of  Mr.  McCrae;  arrived  at  Mr. 
Iredell's. 

Thursday,  20th  September,  1804. — People  sick. 
Friday,  21st  September,  1804. — People  sick. 

Saturday,  22nd  September,  1804. — 2  men  something  better; 
rest  sick. 

Sunday,  23rd  September,  1804. — Party  yet  sick. 

Monday,  24th  September,  1804. — People  much  better. 

Tuesday,  25th  September,  1804. — One  convalescent;  three 
sick. 

Wednesday,  26th  September,  1804. — One  convalescent;  three 
sick. 

Thursday,  27th  September,  1804. — Received  a  letter  from  the 
office  dated  4th  Sept'r;  party  the  same. 

Friday,  28th  September,  1804.— Party  taking  physic. 

Saturday,  29th  September,  1804. — Party  much  better. 
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Sunday,    30th    September,    1804. — Men    getting   better;    p.m., 
rain. 

Monday,  1st  October,  1804. — Rain;  people  recovering. 
Tuesday,  2nd  October,  1804. — Cloudy,  men  better. 

Wednesday,  3rd  October,  1804. — Went  to  hire  men;  could  ob- 
tain none  under  15  dollars  per  month;  people  recovering. 

Thursday,  4th  October,  1804. — Party  yet  ill. 

Friday,  5th  Qctober,  1804. — No  hands  to  be  hired;  determined 
to  return  to  the  office  as  soon  as  the  people  can  travel. 

Saturday,  6th  October,  1804. — Price  sick  with  the  fever;  Mar- 
let,  swelled  head. 

Sunday,  7th  October,  1804. — Cold  morning,  men  better,  except 
Marlet. 

Monday,  8th  October,  1804. — Cold  rain,  men  ill. 

Tuesday,  9th  October,   1804. — Showers;  high  wind;  men  ill; 
Marlet  worse. 

Wednesday,  10th  October,  1804. — Got  shoes  for  the  party,  yet 
ill. 

Thursday,    llth    October,    1804. — Marlet    ill;    Swanson    most 
blind ;  myself  sore  throat. 

Friday,  12th  October,  1804. — Marlet  better,  Swanson  very  ill. 
Saturday,  13th  October,  1804. — Party  something  better. 

Sunday,  14th  October,  1804. — Cloudy,    cold    weather;    party 
better. 

Monday,  15th  October,  1804. — Rain. 

16th. — Rain. 

17th. — Fair  weather. 

18th. — Rain. 

19th. — Rain. 

Saturday,    20th    October,    1804. — Left    Mr.    Iredell's;    got    to 
Widow  Frelott's. 

Sunday,  21st  October,  1804. — Rain  all  afternoon. 

Monday,  22nd  October,  1804. — Rain  all  day;  got  to  Moravian 
Town. 
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Tuesday,  23rd  October,  1804. — Rain;  got  to  Fleming's. 
Wednesday,  24th  October,  1804. — Rain. 

Thursday,  25th  October,  1804. — Got  the  halfway  to  Munsey 
Town. 

Friday,  26th  October,  1804. — Got  to  Munsey  Town. 
Saturday,  27th  October,  1804. — Arrived  at  Deleware  Village. 

Sunday,  28th  October,  1804. — Got  to  Daniel  Springer's;  sick 
myself  with  rheumatism. 

Monday,  29th  October,  1804. — No  travelling. 
Tuesday,  30th  October,  1804. — Got  to  Reynold's  mills. 
Wednesday,  31st  October,  1804. — Got  to  Hoskins,  Oxford. 
Thursday,  1st  November,  1804. — Got  to  Sanfields. 

Friday,  2nd  November,  1804. — Got  to  Burford  and  received 
from  Mr.  Mallory  the  letter  from  the  office  under  date  16th  Oc- 
tober. 

Saturday,  3rd  November,  1804. — Sent  the  party  on  to  York; 
discharged  as  per  order ;  myself  unable  to  proceed. 

(Signed)      WILLIAM  HAMBLY,  Deputy  Surveyor. 


Pottawattamie  Indians  of  Walpole  Island 

The  Historical  Events  in  Connection  with  Their  Settlement  in 
Walpole  Island. 

By  R.  H.  Abraham,  B.  S.  A. 


The  Pottawattamie  Indians  are  a  branch  of  the  great  Algon- 
quin Nation,  which  was  the  most  numerous  and  the  most  powerful 
tribe  on  the  American  continent.  Some  of  the  other  important 
members  of  this  tribe  were:  CREES,  O  JIB  WAY,  DELE  WARE, 
SHAWANEES,  MESSASAGNES,  ILLINOIS,  KIKAPOOS,  OT- 
TAWAS,  CHIPPAWAS,  MENOMINIES,  BLACKFOOTS  and 
ADIRONDACKS. 

At  one  time  the  Ottawas,  Chippawas  and  Pottawattamies  were 
one  tribe  living  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Straits  of  Mackinaw.  Kee- 
wagoushkum,  an  Ottawa  Chief,  who  was  an  Indian  historian,  says 
in  a  speech,  "The  Chippawas,  Ottawas  and  Pottawattamies  were 
one  nation.  We  separated  from  each  other  at  Michillimackinac. 
We  were  related  by  the  same  blood,  language  and  interests,  but  in 
the  course  of  a  long  time  we  have  forgotten." 

In  the  days  of  the  French  rule  in  the  northern  part  of  this 
continent  the  Pottawattamies  were  the  most  powerful  of  their 
allies.  They  were,  however,  badly  defeated,  together  with  other 
Algonquin  and  Huron  tribes,  by  the  Iroquois.  Many  of  the  tribes 
became  vassals  of  the  Iroquois ;  those  who  would  not  submit  to  the 
Iroquois  were  driven  north  of  the  Great  Lakes.  The  Pottawatta- 
mies were  one  of  the  tribes  who  would  not  submit,  and  it  was  the 
Pottawattamies  who  finally  rallied  and  forced  the  Iroquois  out  of 
Algonquin  territory. 

The  Pottawattamies  were  also  the  most  powerful  of  Pontiac's 
allies  in  his  great  organized  attempt  to  drive  the  British  out  of 
Algonquin  territory  and  restore  the  country  to  the  French.  At  this 
time  the  Pottawattamies  occupied  a  village  on  the  banks  of  the 
Detroit  River,  at  a  later  time  part  of  Kent  County,  and  after  Pon- 
tiac's defeat  and  death  in  1766  a  number  remained  and  intermar- 
ried with  the  Ojibway  Indians  living  there. 

In  the  war  of  1812,  one  of  Tecumseh's  first  lieutenants  was 
Chief  Shaoginsh,  head  of  the  Pottawattamie  Indians,  and  it  is 
from  this  chief,  who  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Moraviantown, 
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that  we  get  the  only  authentic  account  of  the  great  Shawanee's 
death  and  burial.  It  was  Shaognish  who  prevented  the  massacre 
of  the  White  settlers  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Michigan,  by  Black 
Hawk,  a  renegade  Pottawattamie. 

The  Pottawattamies  are  also  famous  for  having  exterminated 
the  Illinois  Indians  in  a  battle  at  Starved  Rock,  Illinois,  in  1766, 
after  the  murder  of  Pontiac,  whose  death  they  blamed  the  Illinois 
for.  As  a  result  of  the  conquest  of  the  Illinois,  the  Pottawattamies 
took  possession  of  all  the  plains  lands  formerly  occupied  by  them. 
On  the  great  plains  were  vast  herds  of  Spanish  ponies,  and  this 
explains  the  possession  by  the  Pottawattamies  of  ponies  during  the 
war  of  1812  and  now  on  Walpole  Island. 

In  the  year  1790,  a  great  council  was  called  by  the  Indian 
Supt.  Col.  McKee,  to  which  Wyandottes,  Ojibways  and  Pottawatta- 
mies came.  At  this  meeting  a  surrender  was  put  through  for  all 
of  the  territory  from  a  point  on  Lake  Erie  where  Kettle  Creek 
empties,  following  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie  to  the  Detroit  River,  up 
the  Detroit  River  to  Lake  St.  Clair,  the  Shores  of  Lake  St.  Clair  to 
Channel  Ecarte,  to  the  Sydenham  River;  thence  to  a  small  stream 
near  Wallaceburg  where  the  Ottawa  village  was  located;  then  due 
east  to  River  Thames  up  to  London;  then  due  south  to  place  of 
starting. 

Walpole  Island  was  not  included  in  this  surrender,  it  having 
been  a  camping  and  fishing  grounds  for  different  tribes  of  Indians 
living  in  that  vicinity  for  many  years,  but  up  to  this  time  there  was 
no  permanent  settlement  there.  Col.  McKee  now  tried  to  induce 
some  of  the  Indians  living  in  Essex  County  to  move  there.  A  few 
were  induced  to  go,  but  the  majority  did  not  remain  there. 
However,  a  number  of  French  families  moved  on  and  made  con- 
siderable improvements.  A  government  report  states  that  in  1825 
there  were  about  twenty-five  Indians  residing  there.  Shortly  after 
this  a  proclamation  issued  by  the  Lieut.  Gov.  defined  Walpole 
Island  as  an  Indian  reserve  and  the  white  settlers  were  forced  to 
remove.  All  were  off  the  Island  in  1839.  The  buildings  and 
clearings  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Indians. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1812,  a  great  recruiting  meeting 
was  held  on  Walpole  Island  by  Indian  Superintendent  Col.  Mc- 
Kee (Indian  name  White  Elk)  at  which  it  is  said  that  the  great 
Chief  and  Brigadier  General  in  the  British  Army,  Tecumseh,  was 
present.  Many  Indian  tribes  came  hundreds  of  miles  to  offer  their 
services  to  "The  Great  Father,"  the  King,  in  the  event  of  war  with 
the  United  States.  After  the  war  many  of  the  tribes  returned  to 
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their  former  homes  in  United  States  territory,  but  each  year  they 
journeyed  back  to  Canada  (Amherstburg,  Sarnia,  Wickwimikong) 
to  receive  presents  from  the  Canadian  Government.  In  the  year 
1840,  the  United  States  Government  protested  to  the  British  Gov- 
ernment against  this  practice  on  the  ground  that  it  had  a  tendency 
to  make  the  American  Indians  dissatisfied.  On  Jan.  31,  1842,  Wm. 
Anderson,  Indian  Agent,  acting  on  instructions  from  the  Indian 
Department  at  Toronto,  notified  the  American  Indians  that  if  they 
wished  to  participate  in  the  distribution  of  presents  in  the  future 
they  must  reside  in  Canada. 

In  the  year  1838,  the  United  States  Government  decided  to 
segregate  all  of  their  Western  Indians  on  a  reserve  west  of  the  Miss- 
issippi, and  the  Pottawattamies  were  notified  that  they  must  re- 
move from  their  Reserve  at  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin,  where  they  had 
their  permanent  homes  prior  to  this  time.  The  tribe  sent  a  number 
of  chiefs  and  head  men  to  examine  this  new  reserve.  They  re- 
mained there  for  some  time,  and  on  their  return  they  reported  (in 
the  words  of  an  old  Indian)  "The  hay  fields  were  too  big,  the  sun 
was  too  hot,  and  there  was  nothing  to  build  Wigwams  out  of."  As 
a.  result,  the  tribe  decided  not  to  go  there.  They  were,  therefore, 
evicted  from  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  by  United  States  troops.  Some  went 
to  the  back  sections  of  Wisconsin  and  Michigan;  some  joined  the 
Pt.  Pelee  Indians;  some  joined  the  Cape  Croker  and  Wickwimo- 
kong  Bands;  but  the  large  majority  presented  themselves  to  the 
Indian  Agents  at  the  Upper  and  the  Lower  St.  Clair  Reserves 
asking  to  be  allowed  to  settle  on  the  Walpole  Island  and  the  Sarnia 
Reserves.  One  party  was  chased  to  the  banks  of  Lake  St.  Clair 
at  Algonac  and  only  escaped  capture  by  the  United  States  troopers 
by  swimming  their  ponies  to  Russell  Island.  Another  party  in- 
duced the  Ferryman  to  take  them  across  to  safety  on  Walpole 
Island,  but  Major  Gardiner  from  Fort  Dearborn  notified  him  that  if 
he  took  any  more  of  them  over  that  he  would  order  his  troop  to 
shoot.  This  took  place  Oct.  26,  1840. 

In  the  year  1838,  on  June  8th,  some  400  Pottawattamies  under 
Chiefs  Menitogabout  and  Metba  presented  themselves  before  Agent 
Jones  of  the  Sarnia  Reserve  and  Agent  Keating  of  the  Lower  St. 
Clair  Reserve  and  asked  for  permission  to  settle  on  Walpole  Island. 
The  request  of  the  Indians  was  forwarded  to  the  Indian  Dept.  at 
Toronto,  and,  after  considering  the  request,  the  Department  wrote 
the  Agents  advising  them  to  persuade  the  Pottawattamies  to  go  to 
the  Wickwimokong  Reserve,  but  the  Agents  were  not  successful 
in  persuading  them  to  go.  In  pressing  the  claims  of  his  people  to 
a  home  on  Walpole  Island,  Chief  Metba  exhibited  seventeen 
wounds  on  his  body  which  he  had  received  fighting  for  the  British 
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in  the  war  of  1812,  and  Chief  Menitogabout  delivered  the  follow- 
ing eloquent  speech: 

FATHER,— 

"Give  me  your  hand;  my  hand  and  heart  have  long  been 
yours. 

FATHER,— 

"With  this  white  feather  cleanse  your  ears  that  my  words 
may  readily  reach  you;  with  this  white  cloth  make  the 
fair  water  leave  your  eyes  that  you  may  see  him  who 
addresses  you. 

FATHER,— 

"Many  years  ago  when  the  war  Wampum  came  amongst 
us,  when  we  were  called  upon  to  fight  side  by  side  under 
the  standard  of  the  Red  Coats,  our  old  men  and  yours  as- 
sembled and  smoked  around  the  council  fire  lighted  by 
White  Elk  (Col.  McKee)  among  us.  These  were  his 
words:  'Join  with  us  my  children,  paint  yourselves  for 
the  fight,  hand  in  hand  let  us  march  to  the  battle  field 
to  overthrow  the  perfidious  Long  Knife*  who  seek  our 
destruction  and  yours.  Your  Great  Father  across  the 
vast  Salt  Lake  calls  upon  you  through  me  to  assist  him. 
In  the  hour  of  your  need  your  voice  shall  reach  him  and 
he  will  extend  to  you  the  hand  of  grateful  friendship,  of 
protection  and  assistance.  Fear  not  death  which  can 
come  but  once.  Fear  not  to  be  disabled  by  wounds,  for 
your  widows  shall  be  his  children;  your  old  and  infirm 
his  pensioners.  His  warm  blankets  shall  protect  you 
from  the  cold.  Poverty  and  distress  shall  be  unknown/ 

FATHER,— 

"We  heard  his  voice,  it  carried  with  it  conviction;  the 
bright  prospects  he  held  out  cheered  us  on  to  exertion 
and  I  appeal  to  you  if  we  did  not  act  like  men;  if  we 
did  not  do  our  duty. 

FATHER,— 

"It  was  on  an  Island  not  far  from  this  that  White  Elk 
lighted  his  council  fire.  'To  this  as  a  beacon  you  shall 
always  look,'  said  he.  'Your  great  Father  reserved  this 
Island  not  for  himself,  but  for  a  resting  place  for  the 
Ojibways,  Ottawas  and  Pottawattamies.  When  the 
houses  crowd  closely  together  on  your  hunting-ground, 
leave  you  but  little  room  to  breathe  freely,  little  game 
for  your  support,  turn  to  it  as  a  refuge.  It  shall  always 
be  open  to  you.' 

*  The  name  applied  to   the  New  England  settlers  by  the  Mohawks  because   they  wore  long 
swords.     The  Indian  word  is  Shagonish. 
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FATHER, — 

"The  hour  has  come  when  we  claim  that  promise.  Father, 
we  are  destitute.  Of  the  many  chiefs  who  fearlessly 
sought  the  battle  field  with  the  Red  Coats  but  few  re- 
main. Aged  and  infirm  though  I  may  seem,  it  is  not  the 
snows  of  many  winters  that  have  bleached  my  head  or 
bent  my  frame.  Neither  have  the  fiery  waters  which 
have  been  brought  among  us  impaired  my  energies. 
See  my  scarred  head  and  wounded  body  and  in  them 
trace  the  cause  of  my  premature  decay. 
"And  shall  I,  my  Father,  now  that  I  am  old  and  in- 
firm, shall  my  children  and  young  men  appeal  to  you  in 
vain  ?  Shall  not  the  words  of  White  Elk  be  true  ?  Will 
you  cast  shame  on  his  tomb?  Shall  he  grieve  in  the 
Happy  Hunting-ground  that  his  promise  remains  un- 
filled? No,  my  Father,  I  feel  certain  that  it  will  not  be 
so,  and  that  I  will  not  sue  in  vain. 

FATHER,— 

"When  you  wanted  us,  we  were  ready.  Should  you  want 
us  again,  soon  will  your  voice  sound  in  our  ear,  and  soon 
will  we  echo  back  that  we  are  ready.  And  though 
broken  down  by  age  and  disabled  by  wounds,  my  tribe 
shall  not  march  to  war  without  their  Chief. 

FATHER,— 

"Let  not  my  words  fall  in  vain,  but  faithfully  convey 
them  to  our  Father  in  Toronto.  Tell  him  all  I  have  said, 
and  to  our  entreaties  add  yours  that  we  shall  be  allowed 
to  remain  on  that  Island  where  still  shine  the  embers  of 
the  ancient  council-fire. 

FATHER, — 

"Tell  the  Great  Father  that  with  this  Wampum  I  recall 
the  promise  of  former  days  and  bind  him  to  that  promise. 

FATHER,— 

"Once  more  your  hand;  and  now  I  am  done  and  go  to 
await  in  my  lodge  the  answer  of  your  great  Chief." 

MENITOGABOUT. 

In  the  presence  of, — 

WILLIAM  JONES,  A.S.I.A. 
T.  W.  KEATING,  A.S.I.A. 


Totem 
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In  1844,  the  population  of  Walpole  Island  had  increased  to 
This  number  was  made  up  of  Ojibways,  who  came  in  from 
near  Saginaw,  and  from  the  Shawanoo  Reserve,  and  Ottawas,  who 
came  in  from  near  Sault  Ste  Marie,  as  well  as  the  Pottawattamies. 
So  many  Indians  were  presenting  themselves  for  payment  at  Wal- 
pole Island  and  Wickwimokong  that  the  Indian  Department  wrote 
to  the  Agents,  asking  to  check  them  up  more  carefully  as  the  Dept. 
were  of  the  opinion  that  there  was  duplication.  They  thought  the 
same  Indians  that  were  being  paid  at  Sarnia  and  Walpole  Island 
were  also  being  paid  at  the  northern  Reserve  at  Wickwimokong; 
and  from  the  figures  it  looks  as  though  the  Indians  were  just  as 
wise  in  those  days  as  some  of  our  white  people  are  now. 

In  the  spring  of  1844,  Agents  Keating  and  Jones  were  asked 
to  make  a  joint  report  as  to  the  reason  for  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  Indians  at  Walpole  Island  and  as  to  their  right  to  settle 
there.  The  report  dated  June  1,  1844,  stated  that  the  increase  was 
due  to  the  arrival  of  a  large  number  of  Pottawattamies,  Chippewas 
and  Ottawas,  Indians  and  descendants  of  Indians  that  fought  on 
our  side  during  the  war  of  1812.  The  report  declared  that  any 
of  the  immigrant  Indians  who  wished  to  settle  on  the  Sarnia  Re- 
serve would  have  to  get  the  consent  of  the  occupants  of  the  Re- 
serve, but  that  it  was  different  at  Walpole  Island,  which  had  been 
reserved,  not  at  the  request  of  any  Indian  tribe,  but  by  Col.  McKee 
as  a  Reserve  for  any  wandering  band  of  Indians  who  did  not  have 
a  home. 

The  report  stated  that  because  of  this  fact  it  was  not 
necessary  to  apply  to  the  occupants  for  permission  to  allow  the 
incoming  Indians  to  take  up  land  and  make  homes  there. 

Since  coming  to  Walpole  Island  the  Pottawattamies  have  be- 
come self-supporting,  and,  although  they  have  no  Capital  Funds, 
the  same  as  most  of  the  other  Indians  in  the  Province,  and  do  not 
receive  any  semi-annual  payment  of  interest  money,  they  are  quite 
prosperous  and  are  among  the  more  progressive  bands  in  the 
Province.  Keewagoushkum  said  that  the  Ottawas,  Pottawattamies 
and  Chippewas  were  at  one  time  one  tribe.  With  these  three  tribes 
living  together  at  Walpole  Island  it  looks  very  much  as  though  they 
will  soon  be  one  tribe  again.  Even  now  all  three  members  of  the 
Algonquin  tribe  speak  a  dialect  that  all  understand,  but  it  will  be 
only  a  short  time  when  the  Indians  at  Walpole  Island  will  use 
English  to  the  exclusion  of  Indian,  as  a  number  of  the  younger 
members  cannot  now  speak  their  own  language. 


What  the  Women  of  Chatham  Did  During 

Great  War 

By  Mary  E.  MacDonell. 


At  the  request  of  the  Kent  Historical  Society  to  briefly  review 
the  work  of  the  women  of  Chatham  during  the  late  war,  I  am 
pleased  to  submit  the  following  general  outline. 

As  it  would  be  impossible  to  mention  the  names  of  all  who 
took  an  active  part,  I  will  be  content  with  naming  the  officers  only 
of  the  different  societies  at  the  inception  of  the  work. 

From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  late  war  we  note  one 
gigantic  social  effort  in  which  each  individual  citizen  at  home  felt 
under  obligation  to  do  his  or  her  share  in  order  that  each  individual 
soldier  at  the  front  might  do  his  bit  in  the  service  of  the  common 
good. 

And  just  as  the  war  was  the  greatest  of  all  wars,  so  the  ex- 
pression of  Christian  sentiment  and  self-sacrifice  has  been  greater 
than  any  that  preceded  it  in  point  of  time. 

The  greatest  of  these  revelations  of  man's  love  for  man  has 
been  furnished  by  the  work  of  the  Red  Cross  Society,  branches  of 
which  were  formed  in  all  the  cities  and  principal  towns  of  the 
Dominion. 

The  City  of  Chatham  fell  in  line,  and  in  the  afternoon  of 
September  28th,  1915,  a  public  meeting  was  called  in  the  parlors  of 
the  Hotel  Garner  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  the  Chatham 
Branch  of  the  Canadian  Red  Cross  Society. 

The  gathering  was  large,  representative  and  enthusiastic. 

Mrs.  Walter  Richards  was  unanimously  elected  president,  with 
Mrs.  William  Pringle  vice-president,  Miss  Mary  E.  MacDonell  sec- 
retary, and  Mrs.  William  Stone  treasurer. 

A  week  later  the  Society  was  in  full  swing.  The  comfortable, 
well-lighted  rooms  so  generously  donated  by  Messrs.  W.  G.  and 
W.  S.  Richards  were  filled  to  their  capacity  with  women  eager  to 
serve,  insisting  on  taking  their  share  in  the  work  of  mercy,  refusing 
to  sit  still  with  listless  hands  while  there  was  any  work  to  be  done 
for  the  soldiers  who  were  fighting  for  their  homes. 
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There  were  two  alternative  policies  which  could  be  pursued  by 
the  Branches.  One  was  the  support  of  the  Red  Cross  Organization 
as  a  whole  by  sending  gifts  to  headquarters ;  the  other  was  the  in- 
auguration of  local  efforts,  including  the  equipment  of  hospitals, 
voluntary  aid  detachments,  personnel  and  material  for  the  special 
purpose  of  aiding  the  contingents  which  the  Dominion  sent  to 
war. 

Chatham  adopted  the  first  method.  The  Branch  was  new,  the 
special  needs  of  the  future  could  not  be  accurately  forseen,  the 
one  desire  of  the  enthusiastic  workers  was  to  bring  help  as  quickly 
as  possible  to  the  common  cause  of  the  Empire. 

Within  three  weeks  after  the  organization  of  the  Branch  an 
appeal  was  made  by  Lord  Lansdowne,  president  of  the  British 
Red  Cross  Society,  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada  asking  for  financial 
help. 

This  was  the  first  time  in  history  that  the  Motherland  had 
asked  her  daughter  Colonies  for  aid  for  her  Red  Cross  work.  The 
response  was  magnificent. 

At  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Chatham  Branch  and  the  Canadian 
Club,  it  was  moved  by  Dr.  Charteris  and  carried  unanimously, 
"That  the  Red  Cross  take  charge  of  the  TRAFALGAR  DAY  can- 
vass and  that  the  Canadian  Club  give  the  Society  every  assistance 
in  its  power." 

Ladies  were  appointed  to  make  a  house  to  house  canvass  of 
the  different  wards,  while  the  gentlemen  volunteered  to  canvass 
King  Street  and  the  local  factories. 

Mrs.  James  Simon  was  elected  treasurer  for  this  special  fund 
and  in  her  final  report  announced,  with  pardonable  pride,  that 
Chatham's  contribution  to  the  "Trafalgar  Day"  fund  was  $6,552.71, 
which  amount  was  forwarded  to  the  British  Red  Cross  Society. 

The  ladies  began  at  once  to  invent  ways  and  means  to  raise 
money  in  order  to  purchase  gauze,  cotton  and  wool,  to  be  worked 
into  hospital  supplies. 

These  took  the  form  of  Tag  Days,  Rummage  Sales,  Knitting 
Teas,  Card  Parties,  Lectures  and  Concerts.  Nor  were  the  County 
Fairs  overlooked.  Here  the  ladies  pitched  their  tents  and  served 
hot  lunches  to  the  weary  crowds  from  early  morn  till  late  at  night. 
St.  Patrick's  Day,  too,  was  made  to  give  its  quota  to  the  general 
fund.  Shamrocks  by  the  thousands  were  offered  for  sale  by  a  bevy 
of  pretty  girls  whom  none  could  refuse.  Donations  came  flowing 
in  from  all  sources,  private  as  well  as  public,  and  huge  cases  of 
supplies  were  shipped  regularly  to  headquarters  in  Toronto. 
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On  September  9th,  1916,  a  donation  of  $1000.00  was  sent  to 
the  Princess  Patricia  Hospital,  Ramsgate,  England,  for  the  purpose 
of  endowing  twenty  cots.  A  tablet  with  the  following  inscription 
was  placed  above  the  cots,  "Endowed  by  the  Chatham  Branch  of 
the  Canadian  Red  Cross  Society  in  memory  of  the  officers  and  men 
of  Kent  County,  Ontario,  Canada,  who  have  made  the  supreme 
sacrifice." 

In  February,  1917,  $500.00  was  sent  to  the  new  tubercular 
military  hospital,  London,  Ontario,  for  the  endowment  of  a  room 
to  be  known  as  the  Chatham  Red  Cross  Society  room.  $500.00 
worth  of  machine-knit  socks  were  also  purchased  and  shipped 
direct  to  the  trenches. 

A  second  appeal  for  the  British  Red  Cross  in  September,  1916, 
brought  $12,670.34. 

On  July  14th,  1917,  a  French  Tay  Day  was  held — result, 
$1,320.74;  and  again  in  October,  1917,  the  ladies  made  a  house  to 
house  canvass  for  the  British  Red  Cross,  this  time  realizing  the 
magnificent  sum  of  $15,000.00. 

In  December,  1917,  a  Christmas  gift  of  one  pound  was  sent  to 
each  of  the  occupants  of  the  twenty  cots  endowed  by  the  Chatham 
Branch  in  the  Patricia  Red  Cross  Hospital,  Ramsgate,  England, 
and  a  donation  of  $500.00  forwarded  to  the  Italian  Red  Cross 
Society. 

As  time  went  on  the  people  of  the  city  and  county  responded 
more  and  more  generously. 

In  March,  1918,  a  thoroughly  organized  canvass  of  the  city 
was  made  to  replenish  the  treasury,  that  the  great  work  might  be 
continued,  with  the  result  that  $12,000  was  obtained. 

In  April,  1918,  the  Society  adopted  seven  prisoners  of  war 
from  Kent  County,  the  sum  required  for  their  maintenance  being 
$105.00  a  month. 

On  October  1st,  1918,  one  hundred  Christmas  stockings  filled 
with  precious  gifts  were  shipped  overseas  with  huge  cases  of  Red 
Cross  supplies. 

I  would  like  to  note  here  that  during  the  year  1918,  125,859 
cases  of  supplies  were  sent  from  Canada,  bringing  the  total  number 
shipped  during  the  four  years  of  war  up  to  248,672  cases,  and  with 
only  a  very  few  exceptions  every  case  sent  reached  its  destination. 

During  1918  alone,  over  one  million  pairs  of  Canadian  hand- 
knitted  socks  were  distributed  among  the  men  at  the  front.  Of 
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these,  10,500  pairs  went  from  the  Chatham  Red  Cross  rooms,,  to- 
gether with  3,925  sweaters  and  3,469  refugee  garments. 

The  total  cash  receipts  of  the  Chatham  Branch  of  the  Red 
Cross  Society  for  the  period,  September  1915  to  September  1919, 
were  $40,864.15;  of  this  amount  $19,223.10  was  sent  direct  to  the 
British  Red  Cross. 

Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  work  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  figures  showing  the  actual  amount  of  goods 
shipped  to  the  different  military  centres : — 

Large  pads  3643 

Wipes  13570 

Head  bandages 4851 

Chin  bandages  300 

Sponges  15728 

Applicators  10000 

Gauze   compresses   3631 1 

Bandages  4058 

First  aid  packages  784 

Slings  194 

Amputation  dressing  covers  494 

Bed  shoes  and  ward  slippers  946  pairs 

Dressing  gowns  144 

Pillow  cases  570 

Bed  pads  1051 

Pneumonia  jackets  1157 

Wash  cloths  1020 

Surgical  shirts  769 

Personal  property  bags   4979 

Trench  and  stretcher  caps  1346 

Pyjamas 1799 

Handkerchiefs  8917 

Trench  towels  1702 

Turkish  towels 6859 

Mattress  covers  145 

Tumbler  covers  416 

Hot  water  bottles  27 

Jars  of  paste  21 

Rubber  sheeting  100  yards 

Linen  1  bolt 

Blankets,  quilts  and  sheets  186 

Housewives  161 

Hand-knitted  socks  23902 

Refugee's  garments  3469 

Sweaters    4116 

Petticoats  ...  165 
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Women's  dresses  67 

Women's  jackets  152 

Underwear    5275 

Children's  dresses  745 

Children's  bonnets  and  hoods  410 

When  the  armistice  was  signed,  1918,  the  Chatham  Branch  of 
the  Red  Cross  had  in  its  treasury  something  over  $6,000*00.  It 
was  decided  in  June,  1919,  after  much  thought  had  been  given  to 
the  matter  by  Mrs.  W.  A.  Hadley,  president  of  the  Society,  and  her 
councillors,  to  purchase  the  property  on  Victoria  Avenue  known  as 
the  Trinity  Club  for  the  sum  of  $5,500.00,  to  be  held  in  trust  for 
the  Chatham  Branch  of  the  Red  Cross  Society,  to  be  used  as  a  War 
Veterans'  Club  for  the  use  of  returned  soldiers. 

The  Red  Cross,  first  in  war,  aims  to  be  first  in  peace.  A  world 
wide  movement  is  being  launched  by  31  nations;  having  for  its 
slogan,  "The  Crusade  of  Good  Health."  Red  Cross  Branches 
throughout  Canada  are  combining  for  the  enlisting  of  every  Can- 
adian citizen  in  its  ranks  for  work  which  has  an  insistent  call.  The 
primary  purpose  of  the  appeal  is  to  create  a  deep  and  widespread 
public  interest  in  questions  of  personal  and  community  hygiene. 
The  Chatham  Branch  has  enthusiastically  taken  up  the  work  and 
the  "Well  Baby  Clinic"  is  now  an  established  institution.  The 
program  as  mapped  out  at  Cannes,  France,  in  1919,  stands  for: 
First,  the  conservation  of  life ;  second,  the  promotion  of  health  and 
prevention  of  disease;  third,  the  mitigation  of  suffering. 

IMPERIAL  ORDER  DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  EMPIRE. 

The  energy  and  ability  with  which  the  women  took  up  the 
work  that  they  could  do  for  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  the  brave 
men  who  had  gone  to  the  front  was  never  better  exemplified  than 
in  the  tireless  campaign  carried  on  during  the  whole  of  the  conflict 
by  the  24th  Kent  Chapter  and  the  Major  George  Smith  Chapter  of 
the  I.  O.  D.  E. 

The  following  ladies  were  in  office  when  war  was  declared : — 
Regent,  Mrs.  A.  C.  Woodward;  1st  Vice  Regent,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Taylor; 
2nd  Vice  Regent,  Mrs.  O.  L.  Lewis ;  Recording  Secretary,  Miss 
Mary  E.  MacDonell ;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Rankin; 
Standard  Bearer,  Miss  Dora  Campbell.  A  meeting  of  the  Chapter 
was  called  and  work  started  at  once  for  the  equipment  of  the 
soldiers.  Generous  donations  were  given  the  Hospital  Ship  and 
the  Belgian  Relief  Fund.  Through  the  indefatigable  efforts  of  the 
Chapter,  each  soldier  as  he  left  Chatham  for  the  front  was  given  a 
full  equipment,  consisting  of  sweater  coat,  cholera  belt,  two  pairs 
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of  socks,  two  handkerchiefs,  housewives,  gum,  chewing  and  smok- 
ing tobacco,  footease  and  emergency  kits.  This  in  itself  entailed  a 
vast  amount  of  work. 

Committees  were  formed  to  look  after  the  wives  and  families 
of  the  soldiers  who  had  gone  to  the  war,  and  at  Christmas  the 
families  were  given  a  Christmas  tree,  supper  and  entertainment  at 
the  Armouries,  and  everything  possible  done  to  cheer  the  lonely 
ones  who  had  sacrificed  so  much. 

There  were  flag  days  and  tag  days,  cooking  sales  and  needle- 
work sales,  quilting  bees  and  packing  bees. 

A  khaki  club,  said  to  have  been  the  first  in  No.  1  Military 
District,  was  opened  for  the  men  of  D  Company,  71st  Battalion. 
The  gratitude  of  the  men  more  than  repaid  the  members  for  their 
efforts  in  this  direction. 

The  Regents  who  held  office  during  the  war  and  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  the  magnificent  results  as  contained  in  the  follow- 
ing report  were  Mesdames  A.  C.  Woodward,  J.  B.  Rankin,  W.  J. 
Taylor,  R.  V.  Bray,  J.  G.  Kerr,  W.  Coltart,  and  H.  Andrews. 

Total  cash  receipts  for  period': — 
August,  1914,  to  February,  1919  $31,083.79 

Summary  of  CASH  DONATIONS,  for  various  purposes,  for 
period  August,  1914,  to  February,  1919: — 

Endowment  of  cots  and  donations  to  hospital. .$1,567. 16 

Field  Kitchen  to  186th  O.  S.  Bn 200.00 

Prisoners  of  War  in  Germany 484.00 

Khaki  Room  Rent  (Soldiers'  Club)  366.13 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  (Overseas)  275.00 

Navy  League  2,800.00 

Halifax    Relief    200.00 

G.  W.  V.  A 325.00 

Recreation  Tent  (186th  Bn.)  50.00 

Canadian  Field  Comforts  Commission  400.81 

Queen  Mary  Needlework  Guild  7.50 

Nurses'   Club   (England)   50.00 

French    Orphans 110.00 

Sick  Child  10.00 

Grant  to  Junior  Chapter  for  War  Work  500.00 

Merchant  Marine  1,280.00 

Serbian    Relief    500.00 

French  Relief  500.00 

Canadian  War  Contingent  Association  50.00 

Byron  Sanitorium 35.00 
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Cash  Set  Aside  for  Isolation  Hospital  1,000.00 

Ex-Soldier  in  Need  '. 30.00 

Salvation  Army  500.00 

—      11,240.60 

Summary  of  Supplies  and  Comforts  Shipped  Overseas: — 

98  Cases  Supplies  and  first  Xmas  Boxes.  .  @  $   70.00        6,860.00 

12   Barrels   Jam   @  12.00            144.00 

2  Boxes  Sox  (252  pair)  @  .50            125.00 

18    Cases  Supplies  @  70.00        1,260.00 

62   Bales  Supplies  @  110.00        5,720.00 

25   Bales  Supplies  @  30.00            750.00 

6   Bales  Supplies  @  125.00            750.00 

2   Large   Cases   Supplies   @  350.00           700.00 

2   Boxes  Supplies  @  80.00            160.00 

Books  and  Magazines  100.00 

Secour  National  .       1,500.00 

1    Box  Halifax  Relief  100.00 

55  Hospital  Comfort  Parcels  @  1.25              68.75 

22   Easter  Parcels  to  Soldiers  @  1.25              27.50 

Case  Xmas  Cake  and  Puddings  75.00 

3599   Comfort  Boxes,  Years  1917-1918  @  3.00      10,797.00 

Recruiting  Bundles: — 

130  Bundles   @  $2.25 $   292.50 

748   Bundles   @      2.50 1870.00 

400  Bundles   @      1.75 700.00 

2,862.50 


Forward 32,000.75 

During  first  months  of  War  the  Patriotic  Women  of 
Chatham  and  Vicinity  with  I.  O.  D.  E.  collected  funds 
and  expended  for  recruiting  bundles,  comforts  and  sup- 
plies   $  1,213.55 

Note — The     above     supplies     and     comforts     were 
shipped  up  to  June,  1918. 

Subsequent  Shipments : — 

4  Cases) 
18  Bales j $  1,526.00 

4  Cases) 
16  Bales} 2,320.00 

Comfort  Boxes: — 

902    @   $3.25 2,931.50 

978    @      3.75 3,667.50 
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200  @     6.40  (Navy)  1,280.00 

103  @     3.00  (Recruiting)  30900 

535    @      1.50 802;50 

8,990.50 

Little  French  Orphan  Clothes  50  OQ 

Secour  National  Refugee  Garments  """'          150  00 

Hospital     Supplies     and     Refugee     Garments     shipped 

through  Red  Cross  489  OQ 

Magazines    ..w'ZZ!  10o!oO 


Total  Value  of  Supplies  sent  Overseas 46,839.80 

Total  Cash  donated  by    I.  O.  D.  E J1240J60 

Total  Value  of  I.  O.  D.  E.  War  Work 58,080.40 

Note:    Of  the  above  War  Work  the  total  Cash  collected 

by  the  I.  O.  D.  E.  was  ai,083.79 

and  Donations  of  Supplies  from  various  sources  was 26,996.6    1 

$58,080.40 

During  the  war  13,718  pair  of  sox,  and  many  trench  caps  and 
mufflers,  were  sent  overseas  by  the  24th  Kent  Regiment  Chapter 
I.  O.  D.  E. 

THE  MAJOR  GEORGE  SMITH  CHAPTER. 

The  Major  George  Smith  Chapter  was  organized  on  October 
14th,  1915,  when  the  following  officers  were  chosen: 

Regent,  Miss  Gladys  Taylor;  1st  Vice  Regent,  Miss  Eileen 
Glenn;  2nd  Vice  Regent,  Miss  Jean  McLachlan;  Secretary,  Mrs. 
Chester  Glenn;  Treasurer,  Miss  Irva  Thompson;  Standard  Bearer, 
Miss  Edna  Richards. 

The  Chapter  was  named  after  the  late  Major  George  Smith, 
one  of  the  first  of  Chatham's  heroes  to  give  his  life  in  the  war. 

Total  Cash  Receipts  for  period  October,  1915,  to  Novem- 
ber, 1918  $3,424.32 

Summary  of  Cash  Donations  for  Various  Purposes: — 

186th  Battalion   (Musical  Instruments)   $  375.00 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Work  Overseas  225.00 

Soldiers  and  Sailors  Fund  100.00 

Soldiers  Comforts  Commission  200.00 

Halifax  Relief  Fund  100.00 

Navy   League    75.00 

Soldiers'   Christmas   Gifts  ..                             50.00 
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Secour  National  100.00 

Victory  Bond  1 00.00 

Wool  for  Socks  650.00 

The  above  reports  of  the  I.  O.  D.  E.  have  proven  the  ability 
of  its  members  to  undertake  big  things  and  to  accomplish  them 
successfully. 


WOMEN'S  CANADIAN  CLUB. 

The  Women's  Canadian  Club  was  organized  in  February,  1914, 
with  the  following  executive:  President,  Mrs.  James  Simon;  1st 
Vice  President,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Fleming;  2nd  Vice  President,  Miss  E. 
Abram;  Secretary,  Miss  Edith  Holmes;  Corresponding  Secretary, 
Miss  J.  Houston;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  R.  V.  Bray. 

On  October  22nd,  1914,  an  appeal  for  the  Belgians  was  laid 
before  the  Club. 

Although  solely  a  listening  Club,  the  members  realized  that  in 
these  days  of  national  stress  and  danger  when  even  the  very  exist- 
ence of  the  Empire  was  at  stake,  it  was  the  duty  of  every  Club  in 
the  community  to  bear  its  s^are  of  the  burden  and  do  its  share  of 
the  work.  So  it  was  moved  and  passed  unanimously  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Women's  Canadian  Club  form  themselves  into  a  Belgian 
Relief  Fund  Committee. 

Subscription  lists  were  opened  in  the  banks,  clothing  and  food 
stuffs  solicited  from  every  one  in  the  city  as  well  as  those  in  the 
outlying  districts.  Coin  boxes  were  also  placed  in  the  stores  and 
banks. 

Following  is  a  record  of  the  splendid  response  to  this  appeal : 


60   Cases  Bedding  and  Clothing 
1    Case  Breakfast  Food 
1    Case  Quaker  Oats 

54   Boxes  Dried  Cod 

25   Pounds  Baking  Powder 

36   Pounds  Cocoa 

48    Pounds  Soda 

50   Pounds  Evapor'd  Peaches 

50   Pounds  Dried  Prunes 

73   Pounds  Coffee 

96   Pounds  Cornmeal 


280   Pounds  Salt 

409   Pounds  Cheese 

800   Pounds  Rice 
1000   Pounds  Rolled  Oats 
1022    Pounds  Smoked  Ham 
2880   Pounds  Dried  Beans 
5716   Tins  Canned  Goods 
7500   Pounds   Evap'd  Apples 
17000   Pounds  Flour 
29810   Pounds  Wheat 


Making  four   carloads   from   Chatham. 
Cash  donations  toward  the  Fund  amounted  to  $1,676.65. 
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A  splendid  shipment  of  supplies  was  sent  to  the  University  of 
Toronto  Base  Hospital  for  Overseas  Contingents. 

On  July  16th,  1915,  a  communication  was  received  from  the 
Duchess  of  Connaught,  presenting  an  appeal  from  the  Prisoners  of 
War  Department  in  England  asking  help  to  lessen  the  hardship  of 
imprisonment  of  those  of  the  Canadian  Contingents  who  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Within  a  few  weeks  the  treasurer 
was  able  to  forward  a  cheque  for  $438.00. 

On  December  1st,  an  urgent  request  came  for  money  to  help 
buy  bread  for  the  victims  of  the  war  in  Belgium.  Lists  were  again 
opened  and  contribution  boxes  placed  in  the  various  banks  and 
stores,  with  the  result  that  the  sum  of  $700.00  was  sent  to  the 
central  committee  in  Montreal. 

Nor  must  we  overlook  the  strenuous  work  of  the  Ladies'  Visit- 
ing Committee  of  the  Chatham  Branch  of  the  Canadian  Patriotic 
Fund.  Mrs.  J.  B.  Rankin  and  Mrs.  W.  A.  Coltart  worked  with 
Mayor  McCorvie  and  Lt.-Col.  H.  D.  Smith  in  the  first  confusion. 
The  call  had  been  so  sudden  that  many  of  the  men  left  without 
having  time  to  straighten  out  their  affairs. 

The  ladies  called  on  each  family  as  often  as  necessary,  seeing 
that  those  in  need  of  medical  attention  received  it;  visiting  the 
sick  in  the  hospitals,  finding  new  homes  for  some,  and  giving  every 
comfort  and  assistance  in  their  power. 

In  January,  1916,  the  work  had  become  so  extensive  that  it 
was  found  necessary  to  enlarge  the  committee. 

The  city  was  divided  into  four  districts  and  the  following 
ladies  generously  consented  to  look  after  them: — Ward  1,  Mrs.  W. 
N.  Morley  and  Mrs.  Pearson;  Ward  2,  Mrs.  J.  G.  Kerr  and  Mrs. 
W.  E.  McKeough;  Wards  3  and  4,  Mrs.  H.  D.  Smith  and  Mrs.  G. 
Drake;  Ward  5,  Mrs.  William  Anderson  and  Miss  Scullard. 

Every  church  in  the  city  had  its  special  day  for  Red  Cross 
work.  Holy  Trinity  Church  Senior  Girls'  Guild,  St.  Joseph's 
Church  Patriotic  Society,  Christ  Church  Ladies'  Society,  Victoria 
Avenue  Methodist  Church,  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Park  St.  Meth- 
odist Church  Ladies'  Aid  Society,  First  Presbyterian  Church  Ladies' 
Aid  Society  and  Good  Hope  Auxiliary,  William  Street  Baptist 
Church,  the  Ladies  and  the  Pupils  of  the  Ursuline  College,  the 
Girl  Guides,  the  Twentieth  Century  Club,  the  Travel  Club,  the 
King's  Daughters,  and  the  Sunshine  Society,  all  were  active  in  the 
labour  of  love. 

The  resourcefulness  and  devotion  with  which  the  women  of 
Chatham  gave  themselves  to  patriotic  activities  will  always  stand 
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as  a  splendid  tradition  in  our  civic  life.  Extravagance  was  looked 
upon  not  only  as  a  folly  but  a  crime.  Kent  County  practised  the 
strictest  economy,  cut  down  living  expenses,  stopped  all  unneces- 
sary work  so  as  to  devote  the  greatest  possible  part  of  its  labour 
to  supply  its  fighting  men  with  not  only  necessaries  but  comforts. 
"Work  Harder  and  Save  More/'  "Save  More  and  Produce  More/' 
these  were  the  slogans  heard  on  every  side. 

Now  that  the  war  is  over,  our  one  thought  and  duty  as  a  nation 
should  be  to  get  rid  of  what  is  called  "The  War  Mind."  The  chief 
help  must  come  in  ever  increasing  measure  from  the  women  of 
Canada.  They  are  the  repositories  of  that  spiritual  force  which 
not  only  exalteth  a  nation,  but  which  alone  can  preserve  a  nation. 
The  parting  injunction  of  the  Spartan  Mother  to  her  son  on  his 
leaving  home  to  fight  his  country's  battles  was,  "Return  with  your 
shield  or  upon  it."  In  other  words  the  Spartan  Mother  warned 
her  son  that  he  must  conquer  or  die.  Invested  with  the  spell  woven 
around  it  by  historians  and  poets  for  thousands  of  years,  this  say- 
ing of  the  Grecian  mother  has  come  down  to  us  as  a  supreme 
example  of  women's  self-sacrifice  and  of  women's  fortitude. 

The  women  of  Canada,  however,  will  be  unworthy  of  the  part 
they  played  in  the  greatest  war  in  the  world's  history  if  they  do 
not  set  their  faces  sternly  and  forever  against  all  future  wars. 


Some  Remarks  on  Birds 

By  Dr.  George  T.  McKeough 

With  a  List  of  the  Birds  of  the  County  of  Kent 
By  Dr.  G.  T.  McKeough  and  J.  H.  Smith,  I.  P.  S. 


The  main  object  of  this  paper  is  to  present  to  the  Historical 
Society  a  list  of  birds  seen  and  identified  by  Mr.  Smith  and  myself 
in  the  County  of  Kent.  It  should  obviously  be  of  interest  to 
future  bird  students  in  this  locality  to  have  some  knowledge  of 
birds  and  bird  life  in  past  years.  With  regard  to  their  life  with  us, 
we  have  four  classes  of  birds : 

(1)  Permanent  residents;  those  that  do  not  migrate,  remain- 
ing with  us  summer  and  winter,  such  as  the  Cardinal,  Quail,  Crow, 
English  Sparrow  and  others; 

(2)  Summer  residents;  those  that  come  from  the  south  in  the 
spring,  remaining  with  us  during  the  summer,  returning  to  the  south 
in    the    autumn,    such    as    the    Robin,    Bluebird,    Catbird,     Brown 
Thrasher,  Oriole,  etc.; 

(3)  Winter  residents;  those  that  come  from  the  north  in  the 
fall,  remain  with  us  during  the  winter,  and  return  to  the  north  in 
the  spring,  as  some  of  the  Owls  and  Hawks,  the  Juncos,  Tree  Spar- 
rows, etc. ; 

(4)  The   migrants   or  transients;  those  that  pass  through  in 
the  spring  from  the  south,  some  remaining  only  a  few  hours,  others 
a  few  days,  and  others  passing  more  leisurely,  tarry  some  weeks; 
and  again  making  short  visits  in  the  autumn  on  their  return  journey 
south,   as   the  Warblers,   some   of  the  Fly  Catchers,  most  of  the 
Thrushes,  etc. 

We  are  at  present  apparently  on  the  line  of  a  great  migration, 
Pelee  Point  and  our  bays  and  marshes  being  a  brief  rendezvous 
and  objective  for  many  species  before  passing  over  Lake  Erie.  It 
is  possible  that  this  favorite  and  popular  route  may  in  coming 
years  be  discarded  for  another  by  the  great  migrating  procession. 
I  believe  there  is  some  evidence  even  now  either  of  a  shift  in  their 
usual  course  or  an  extension  of  their  range.  The  Sharp-shinned 
Hawk  and  the  Blue  Jay  have  migrated  in  thousands  along  the 
north  shore  of  Lake  Erie  for  many  years,  but  during  the  past 
season  it  was  singularly  noticeable  that  there  were  remarkably  few 
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of  these  birds  as  compared  with  previous  years.  The  common 
routes  of  our  feathered  friends  in  migration  follow  mountain 
chains,  coast  lines,  and  particularly  river  valleys;  but  there  are 
many  exceptions,  other  causes  not  yet  well  understood  evidently 
entering  into  the  problem. 

Bird  migration  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  mysterious 
features  of  bird  life,  and  the  question, — Why  do  birds  migrate?, 
has  many  theories  and  explanations.  All  birds  are  warm  blooded, 
yet  the  wintry  air  does  not  seem  so  important  as  their  supply  of 
food,  although  I  have  seen  several  belated  migrants  in  the  late 
fall  apparently  overcome  by  cold.  I  picked  up  a  Black  and  White 
Warbler,  one  cold  day  in  late  October,  that  seemed  almost  mori- 
bund, brought  it  into  the  house,  and  it  shortly  revived.  The  fol- 
lowing day  was  warm  and  bright  and  it  was  set  free,  and  it  at  once 
flew  into  a  tree  and  commenced  in  its  active  Warbler  like  way  to 
search  for  food.  A  few  of  the  large  number  of  birds  that  usually 
depart  for  the  south  every  autumn  sometimes  remain  with  us  all 
winter.  I  have  observed  Doves  in  December  and  January,  Robins, 
Bluejays,  Meadow  Larks,  Flickers  and  Blackbirds  every  month 
in  the  year;  and  the  pretty  little  orange  crowned  Kinglet,  the 
smallest  of  all  our  birds  except  the  Humming-Bird,  is  a  winter 
resident.  Frank  M.  Chapman,  a  celebrated  bird  authority,  associates 
bird  migration  with  the  homing  instinct.  He  thinks  it  natural  for 
all  animals  at  mating  season  to  wish  to  be  alone,  and  that  can 
best  be  accomplished  by  distributing  themselves  over  the  entire 
continent.  Our  own  bird  authority,  Mr.  Smith,  was  one  of  the  first 
to  suggest  the  theory  that  geological  changes  aeons  ago  crowded 
the  birds  southward  from  their  original  homes  in  the  Arctic  regions, 
which  at.  one  time  was  tropical,  and  it  is  simply  hereditary  mem- 
ories that  lure  them  back  to  their  ancient  dwelling-places  in  the 
north. 

One  of  the  most  singular  incidents  in  the  realm  of  bird  migra- 
tion is  the  complete  disappearance  of  the  Chimney  Swift,  a  bird 
familiar  to  almost  every  one,  during  the  winter  months.  After 
gathering  in  myriads  on  the  Gulf  coast  every  autumn,  they  vanish 
into  the  unknown,  and  no  one  has  any  knowledge  of  their  where- 
abouts until  they  return  to  their  old  resorts  the  following  spring. 
Some  believe  that  they  abide  in  some  undiscovered  island;  others, 
that  they  occupy  the  craters  of  extinct  volcanoes  in  some  inac- 
cessible portion  of  South  America. 

The  distance  that  migratory  birds  travel  in  their  spring  and 
fall  flight  has  been  for  some  time  a  matter  of  investigation  by  the 
U.  S.  Biological  Survey.  Birds  are  secured  in  the  north  and 
marked  with  light  bands  about  their  legs.  More  than  200  such 
birds  were  liberated  from  Lake  Scugog  in  Victoria  County,  about 
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20  miles  north  of  Toronto,  and  several  reports  have  been  received 
So  far  the  longest  flight  recorded  is  that  of  a  Teel,  banded  Sept.  24 
1920,  and  killed  two  months  and  seven  days  later  in  a  swamp  near 
Port  of  Spain  on  the  Island  of  Trinidad.  The  shortest  possible 
night  the  bird  could  have  taken  to  reach  this  point,  which  is  far 
off  the  coast  of  Venezuela,  is  2000  miles. 

Agriculture  being  the  underlying  and  paramount  industry  of 
Canada,  it  is  most  important  that  a  thorough  appreciation  of  the 
inestimable  value  of  our  insectivorous  and  other  birds  to  agricul- 
tural interests  should  be  indoctrinated  in  all  well-wishers  of  our 
native  country.  Dr.  C.  Gordon  Hewitt,  the  late  consulting  zoolog- 
ist to  the  Canadian  Government,  author  of  that  most  interesting 
and  valuable  book,  'The  Conservation  of  the  Wild  Life  of  Canada," 
says':  "I  have  estimated  that  the  loss  due  to  insect  depredations  on 
the  agricultural  crops  of  Canada  is  not  less  than  $125,000,000  an- 
nually. Birds  constitute  one  of  the  chief  natural  factors  tending 
to  keep  insects  in  check.  If  injurious  insects  were  to  increase 
without  any  natural  control  there  would  be  no  vegetation  left  on 
this  continent  in  a  short  time,  therefore  the  protection  of  birds  is 
essential  from  the  point  of  national  economy."  A  remarkable  in- 
stance of  Gulls,  is  recorded,  coming  to  the  rescue  of  farmers,  given 
in  the  U.  S.  Biological  Survey,  Farmers  Bulletin  No.  497,  by  the 
Hon.  George  A.  Cannon  of  Utah:  "In  1848  the  Mormons  had  sown 
their  first  crop  of  wheat,  with  good  prospects,  when  Black  Crickets 
came  down  by  the  million  and  were  destroying  their  crops,  promis- 
ing fields  of  wheat  in  the  morning  being  as  smooth  as  a  man's 
hand  at  night,  devoured  by  crickets.  At  this  juncture  Sea  Gulls 
came  by  hundreds  and  thousands,  and  before  the  crops  were  en- 
tirely destroyed,  the  gulls  consumed  the  insects,  so  that  the  fields 
were  entirely  freed  from  them."  The  settlers  regarded  the  advent 
of  the  birds  as  a  heaven-sent  miracle,  and  Gulls  have  ever  since 
been  held  in  reverence  by  the  Mormons.  In  Oct.,  1913,  a  monu- 
ment, said  to  have  cost  $40,000,  was  ereqted  to  the  memory  of  the 
birds  that  saved  these  pioneers  from  a  serious  famine.  The  myriads 
of  insects  that  birds  destroy  in  migration  is  really  beyond  one's  im- 
agination to  conceive.  In  winter,  insects  are  in  the  pupa  stage,  in  a 
concentrated  form,  many  being  required  to  satisfy  a  hungry  bird,  so 
that  the  feathered  tribe  that  appease  their  enormous  appetites, 
searching  our  trees  in  winter,  the  Nuthatches,  Woodpeckers,  little 
Brown-creepers  and  Kinglets  destroy  what  would  become  a  mon- 
strous host  of  multiplied  insects  the  ensuing  summer.  The  economic 
value  of  birds  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  sentiment  or  conjecture,  but 
is  based  on  careful  examination  and  dissection  of  birds  by  efficient 
and  experienced  zoologists.  Nash  found  that  a  young  robin  weigh- 
ing three  ounces  would  eat  five  and  one-half  ounces  of  cut  worms 
in  a  day,  and  a  young  crow  would  daily  consume  twice  its  weight 
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in  food.  The  following  data  is  taken  from  reports  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture :  on  examination  the  stomach  of  a  Kil- 
deer  contained  over  300  mosquitoes;  a  Fricker's,  28  white  grubs; 
a  Tree  Sparrow's,  40  Chinch  bugs,  and  ten  other  species  of  bugs; 
and  a  Nighthawk,  340  grasshoppers. 

Again  the  value  of  certain  species  of  birds  as  weed  destroyers 
is  inestimable,  and  the  weed  question  is  becoming  a  very  important 
problem  with  farmers.  In  passing  through  Manitoba  in  August  of 
this  year,  just  before  the  harvesting  operations,  it  was  markedly 
observable  that  weeds  were  becoming  a  very  serious  menace  to  their 
otherwise  productive  and  luxuriant  crops.  In  many  fields  weeds 
seemed  to  predominate  over  grain.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the 
little  Tree  Sparrow  consumes  one-quarter  ounce  of  weed  seed  per 
day.  On  that  basis,  in  a  province  the  size  of  Ontario,  this  species 
would  destroy  about  800  tons  of  seeds  annually.  All  our  native 
Sparrows,  not  including  those  undesirable  alien  pests,  the  so-called 
English  Sparrows,  are,  owing  to  their  voracious  appetites,  most 
useful  weed-destroying  agencies.  The  "menu"  of  the  Song  Spar- 
row, one  of  the  most  welcome  and  earlist  of  our  spring  migrants, 
consists  of  14  insects  and  £4  weed  seeds.  That  interesting  winter 
bird,  the  Junco  or  Snowbird,  besides  destroying  many  insects, 
feeds  largely  on  weed  seed,  over  60%  being  the  latter.  In  the  fall 
and  winter  it  rises  to  over  90%.  Birds  are  also  of  great  importance 
to  our  forests.  Chapman  states  that  it  can  be  clearly  demonstrated 
that  if  we  should  lose  our  birds,  we  should  lose  our  forests  also ; 
and  without  forests  agriculture  would  suffer  most  seriously.  This 
phase  of  ornithology,  however,  is  of  inexhaustible  magnitude,  and 
I  have  only  sought  to  present  a  few  instances  of  the  really  remark- 
able intrinsic  value  to  mankind  of  bird  life. 

An  interesting  part  of  bird  study  is  their  manifold  coloration. 
Various  reasons  are  ascribed  by  ornithologists  why  nature  clothes 
these  denizens  of  the  air  so  dissimilarly,  not  only  the  species,  but 
the  sexes  in  most  instances.  Moreover  the  laws  determining  that 
one  bird  should  be  so  brillintly  decorated,  and  another  clothed  so 
simply  and  plainly,  yet  tastefully,  are  problems  in  many  instances 
difficult  to  analyze  and  elucidate  satisfactorily.  In  studying  birds 
the  female  is  usually  ignored,  because  the  males  are  the  singers 
and  generally  wear  bright  and  conspicuous  colors,  while  the  fe- 
males dress  without  embellishments.  The  reason  of  this  protective 
coloration  is  obviously  to  avoid  their  capture  or  interference  by 
predatory  birds  or  animals  while  nesting  or  attending  to  their 
progeny.  Yet  there  is  at  least  one  marked  exception  to  this  law. 
The  females  of  a  species  that  one  sees  in  southern  Alberta,  and 
possibly  elsewhere  in  our  Northwest,  the  Crimson  Phalarope,  wear 
the  radiant  plumage  which  commonly  adorns  the  male;  while  the 
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latter  are  dull-colored  and  smaller.  It  is  said  to  be  quite  an  amus- 
ing sight  to  see  in  the  spring  two  or  three  of  these  beautifully  ar- 
rayed females  making  love  to  one  of  the  little,  insignificant,  plain 
males,  endeavoring  to  make  up  in  dignity  what  he  lacks  in  aptitude 
Mr.  Saunders  has  termed  them  "Bird  Suffragettes."  This  is,  how- 
ever, an  unusual  bird  phenomenon.  On  the  other  hand  the  male 
Scarlet  Tanager  flits  through  trees  and  shrubbery  like  a  flash  of 
fire,  whilst  its  mate  has  the  colors  of  green  leaves,  and  often  passes 
unperceived  before  one's  eyes.  No  soldier  has  more  brilliant  epau- 
lets than  the  Red-winged  Blackbird,  always  one  of  the  most  in- 
spiring and  welcome  sights  in  early  spring  to  the  nature  lover, 
whilst  the  modest  dappled  and  streaked  Mrs.  Redwing,  who  ap- 
pears later,  blends  perfectly  with  the  light  and  shade  of  the  flags 
and  rushes  swaying  about  their  embedded  nests.  The  female  Red- 
breasted  Grosbeak  is  very  similar  in  color  to  the  materials  of 
which  her  nest  is  built,  and  both  are  not  unlike  the  color  of  the 
bark  of  trees;  whilst  the  male  is  one  of  the  most  ostentatious  of 
our  spring  migrants.  Both  sexes  of  birds  of  valor,  such  as  Crows, 
Hawks  and  Blue  Jays,  are  very  much  alike  in  coloration,  and  they 
are  both  belligerent,  the  female  being  capable  of  holding  her  own 
against  all  enemies.  Most  of  the  birds  that  build  their  nests  in 
cavities,  as  Bluebirds,  many  of  the  Swallows  and  Woodpeckers  of 
both  sexes,  are  very  similar  in  color.  The  entire  Vireo  family,  in 
which  olive  green  colors  predominate,  live  among  trees  and  shrub- 
bery. The  American  Bittern  is  so  dressed  that  the  cat  tails  and 
grasses  among  which  they  live  perfectly  camouflage  them,  and  it  is 
often  difficult  to  distinguish  them  from  their  surroundings,  especi- 
ally when  they  stand  with  head  erect  in  a  statuesque  pose,  as  they 
do  when  alarmed ;  and  the  great  Blue  Herons  when  viewed  along 
the  edge  of  a  marshy  stream  often  require  observant  eyes  to 
identify  them.  Quail  and  Woodcock  are  the  color  of  the  dry  leaves 
in  which  they  conceal  themselves  and  their  nests.  It  is  therefore 
obvious  that  the  coloration  of  many  birds  is  for  defence,  but  the 
plumage  of  others,  as  some  of  the  Owls,  is  for  offence,  to  permit 
them  to  approach  their  prey  unobserved.  In  this  Owls  are  assisted 
by  their  silent  wingbeats.  The  Snowy  Owl  changes  its  color  with 
the  seasons.  In  winter,  when  the  earth  is  covered  with  snow,  they 
are  almost  a  pure  white.  Some  seasonal  changes  are  not  easy  of 
explanation.  Molting  transformations  are  normal  enough,  but  why 
does  the  Bobolink,  so  magnificently  arrayed  in  spring,  so  alter  its 
plumage  shortly  before  migration,  that  it  can  scarcely  be  recog- 
nized as  the  same  bird?  And  there  are  many  instances  of  bird 
coloration  and  its  alteration  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the 
motive  or  reason. 

The  economic  worth  of  birds,  so  essential  to  the  world's  wel- 
fare, is  probably  the  least  attractive  value  they  have  for  the  true 
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bird  lover.  If  they  were  of  no  service  whatever  to  mankind,  many 
would  love  their  companionship  for  aesthetic  and  sentimental  con- 
siderations alone.  The  world  is  full  of  normal  and  natural 
pleasures  that  all  should  indulge  in  and  enjoy.  I  do  not  think  that 
any  give  greater  satisfaction  or  more  unalloyed  happiness  than  the 
intimate  association  of  birds.  Their  diversified,  sweet  and  powerful 
musical  accomplishments  are  marvellous  and  a  joy  forever.  It  is 
said  that  the  Nightingale  can  fill  a  wider  space  than  the  human 
voice  with  its  divine  music.  I  do  not  think  I  could  compare  Jeanne 
Gordon's  voice  to  the  beautiful  and  impressive  music  of  the  Fox 
Sparrow,  as  my  enthusiastic  friend  and  teacher,  Mr.  Smith,  does, 
but  Mr.  Smith  is  so  filled  with  music  that  he  even  admires  the 
sibilant  screeching  of  a  Screech  Owl,  and  the  hooting  and  long- 
drawn  quavering  lamentations  of  the  Great-horned  Owl,  but  I 
could  sit  on  the  Lees  in  Folkestone  on  moonlight  nights  and  listen 
to  the  silvery  notes  of  the  Nightingale  for  hours,  and  I  do  not 
possess  any  musical  ability  whatever.  Sweetness  of  voice  and 
melody  of  song  are  not  only  natural,  but  in  some  instances  acquired 
and  imitated,  and  the  notes  of  the  same  species  vary  in  volume  and 
harmony.  We  have  a  canary  that  until  it  was  placed  in  a  cage  in 
our  sun-room  had  never  heard  a  bird  other  than  a  captive  of  the 
same  species.  In  a  very  short  time  he  acquired  the  notes  of  the 
Kildeer  and  the  Purple  Martin,  and  later  attempted  fairly  success- 
fully some  of  the  Robin's  song  and  made  fair  attempts  with  the 
Wren's  reportoire. 

Their  graceful  forms  and  movements,  their  lives  spent  in 
boundless  action  constantly  diversifying  the  surrounding  scene, 
their  harmonious,  delicate  and  often  brilliant  colors,  so  pleasing  to 
the  eyes  and  aesthetic  sense,  their  winsome  ways  and  capricious 
playfulness,  their  intelligence,  or  so-called  instinct,  one  always  finds 
interesting  and  never  tires  of  studying.  Altogether  they  are  most 
fascinating  and  entertaining,  and  besides  all  this  there  is  an  inde- 
finable something  that  one  writer  terms  "the  glad  free  life  of  the 
wild  birds"  which  produces  some  elusive  charm  and  joy.  There  is 
really  something  mighty  alluring  and  seductive  about  our  feathered 
friends.  There  are  few  poets  that  have  not  been  inspired  by  birds. 
Some  of  Bliss  Carman's  most  beautiful  and  seductive  verse  is 
descriptive  of  birds  and  their  melodies ;  and  at  least  three  of  the 
most  sublime  and  imperishable  poems  in  the  English  language  have 
been  composed  in  virtue  of  inspiration  by  birds,  viz.:  Shelly's  "To 
a  Skylark,"  Coleridge's  "The  Ancient  Mariner,"  and  Longfellow's 
"The  Birds  of  Killingsworth."  Very  few  artists  paint  either  of  the 
two  most  majestic  natural  features  in  the  world,  mountains  or  the 
ocean,  without  the  addition  of  birds  to  give  life  and  a  finishing 
touch  to  the  picture. 
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President  Roosevelt,  who  had  a  remarkable  and  abiding  inter- 
est in  birds,  and  a  marvellous  knowledge  and  acquaintance  with 
them,  arranged  with  the  U.  S.  ambassador  in  England  that  his 
famous  holiday  through  Africa  and  Europe  should  be  so  minutely 
timed  that  he  should  visit  England  in  the  spring  when  the  birds 
would  be  in  full  song.  And,  notwithstanding  the  many  important 
functions  he  had  to  attend  while  in  England,  in  company  with  Lord 
Grey,  another  ardent  bird  lover,  at  that  time  Secretary  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  he  spent  an  entire  day  in  the  beautiful  woods,  verdant  fields 
and  ancient  ruins  of  old  England  listening  to  and  observing  birds. 

That  great  naturalist  and  adorable  man,  John  Burroughs,  in 
one  of  his  last  books  says,  "The  mere  studying  of  the  birds,  seeking 
mere  knowledge  of  them,  is  not  enough.  You  must  live  with  the 
birds,  so  to  speak ;  have  daily  and  seasonal  associations  with  them 
before  they  come  to  mean  much  to  you.  Then,  as  they  linger  about 
your  house  or  your  camp,  or  as  you  see  them  in  your  walks,  they 
are  a  part  of  your  life,  and  give  tone  and  color  to  your  day." 

"No  nation  can  be  truly  great 
That  hath  not  something  childlike  in  its  life 
Of  every  day;  it  should  its  youth  renew 
With  simple  joys  that  sweetly  recreate 
The  jaded  mind,  conjoined  in  friendly  strife 
The  pleasures  of  its  childhood  days  pursue." 

(Hudson) 

Lord  Grey  in  a  speech  about  birds  says,  "The  love  and  appreciation 
and  study  of  birds  is  something  fresher  and  brighter  than  the 
second-hand  interest  and  conventional  amusements  in  which  so 
many  in  this  day  try  to  live ;  the  pleasure  of  seeing  and  listening  to 
them  is  purer  and  more  lasting  than  any  pleasures  of  excitement, 
and,  in  the  long  run,  happier  than  personal  success." 

The  topography  of  the  County  of  Kent,  and  its  place  on  the 
map,  make  it  a  fitting  and  favorite  domicile  for  both  summer  and 
winter  birds.  Besides  we  are  in  the  line  of  a  great  migration,  and 
during  that  wandering  period  an  auspicious  pausing  place  for  many 
of  the  migrants,  especially  the  Warblers,  Fly-catchers,  ,Vireos 
Thrushes  and  innumerable  water  fowl.  The  country  is  of  such 
varied  character  that  some  portion  is  adaptable  to  many  of  the 
North  American  birds,  both  land  and  water  species.  Large  tracts 
are  still  covered  with  forests,  and  much  scrubby  lowland  can  yet 
be  found.  We  are,  moreover,  partly  embraced  by  two  links  of  the 
great  chain  of  lakes,  and  contiguous  to  these  lakes  are  miles  of 
marsh  lands,  with  beds  of  wild  rice  and  celery,  cat-tail  rushes  and 
grasses  interminable,  intersected  with  sluggish  streams  and  placid 
lonely  pools.  The  Dover  plains,  a  large  expanse  of  marsh  lands 
extending  from  the  River  Thames  for  miles  along  the  shores  of 
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Lake  St.  Clair  to  the  Snye  Ecarte,  and  the  marshes  surrounding  the 
Rond  Eau  harbor,  including  Archie  McKishnie's  "Shagland,"  a 
veritable  "kingdom  of  wild  things/'  are  ideal  rendezvous  for  all 
kinds  of  water  fowl,  and  in  the  morass  there  are  perfect  situations 
for  nesting.  Another  ideal  resort  is  the  Two  Creeks  in  southern 
Romney,  where  two  indolent  streams  slowly  meander  through  pic- 
turesque fields  and  witchery  woods  before  they  join  to  enter  Lake 
Erie,  and  in  whose  tranquil  boggy  borders  innumerable  waders  and 
shore  birds  find  rest  and  delectable  food. 

I  do  not  propose  to  weary  you  by  reading  the  complete  list  of 
227  birds  that  we  have  catalogued,  for,  as  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, the  list  has  been  compiled  for  reference.  One  of  the  birds 
listed,  the  Passenger  Pigeon,  is  now  extinct,  but  a  beautiful  mount 
is  in  the  late  Dr.  Sandys'  collection,  obtained  in  Chatham.  A  few 
of  the  birds  given  do  not  visit  us  any  more,  but  are  referred  to  as 
being  former  visitors  or  residents,  and  are  at  present  represented 
only  in  local  collections,  as  this  is  the  first  complete  resume  of  bird 
life  in  this  county  that  has  ever  been  attempted.  In  "Birds  of 
Western  Ontario,"  by  Mcllrath,  mention  is  made  of  one  specimen 
of  the  Mocking  Bird  taken  by  Mr.  Sandys  at  Chatham,  Ont.,  in 
1860,  which  is  all  we  know  of  the  Mocking  Bird  in  Western  On- 
tario. This  specimen  is  still  in  good  condition  in  Dr.  Sandys'  col- 
lection. In  an  exhaustive  article  on  the  Mocking  Bird,  published 
in  a  late  number  of  The  Auk,  the  leading  ornithological  journal  in 
America,  reference  is  made  to  the  few  occurrences  of  Mocking 
Birds  recorded  in  Canada,  five  in  all,  and  one  of  the  five  is  the  bird 
referred  to. 

We  have  also  listed  the  Wild  Turkey,  as  there  is  a  fine  mount 
in  the  Hartford  collection  at  the  Rond  Eau,  shot  many  years  ago  in 
the  neighborhood.  There  are  no  Wild  Turkeys  in  our  county  to- 
day, but  there  is  still  native  wild  blood  in  our  domesticated  turkeys, 
not  only  evident  to  epicureans,  but  also  exhibited  in  their  rambling 
propensities  in  woods  and  fields,  leaving  their  home  roosts  in  the 
spring  and  not  returning  until  autumn,  and  then  in  greatly  in- 
creased numbers.  The  Pilated  Woodpecker,  the  largest  and  most 
beautiful  of  the  Woodpeckers,  which,  judging  from  the  number  of 
mounted  specimens  throughout  the  county,  must  have  been  numer- 
ous at  one  time  not  far  distant,  is  now  extinct  so  far  as  this  district 
is  concerned.  Another  bird  listed,  the  Chuck-wills  Widow,  a  bird 
closely  resembling  the  Whip-poor-will,  has  only  been  recorded  once 
previously  as  being  identified  in  Ontario,  at  Pelee  Point.  Both  of 
us  believe  we  recognized  one  in  Pardo's  woods,  south  Raleigh,  in 
the  spring  of  1920.  Another  rare  bird  we  have  positively  identified 
is  the  pretty  vivacious  little  Blue-gray  Gnatcatcher.  Another  un- 
common visitor  also  observed  and  identified  beyond  doubt  is  the 
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''impertinent"  little  White-eyed  Vireo,  albeit  a  rare  visitor.  The 
only  Turkey  Buzzards,  those  unsavory  but  useful  scavengers,  "the 
winged  embodiments  of  grace,  ease  and  leisure"  that  come  to  any 
region  of  Canada,  is  the  colony  that  yearly  visit  the  township  of 
Tilbury,  and  breed  there.  Both  of  those  monarchs  of  the  woods, 
the  Golden  Eagle  and  the  Bald-headed  Eagle,  sojourn  with  us. 
The  Golden  Eagle  is  an  irregular  winter  visitor,  it  is  sometimes  mis- 
taken for  young  Bald-headed  species,  but  a  majestic  specimen  was 
shot  in  Tilbury  last  winter.  The  Bald-headed  Eagle  nests  regularly 
in  towering  trees  in  Government  Park  and  along  the  border  of 
Lake  Erie.  An  uncommon  visitor  that  occasionally  strays  to  the 
waters  of  the  Rond  Eau  is  the  Cormorant,  a  large  oceanic  bird  with 
a  wing  extent  of  nearly  five  feet,  with  a  markedly  hooked  bill  and 
a  crested  head.  For  the  first  time,  so  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  a 
flock  of  Blue  Geese  rested  on  the  Rond  Eau  bay  several  times  this 
fall  and  a  few  specimens  were  obtained.  In  Macoun's  catalogue  of 
Canadian  birds  a  few  instances  of  its  appearance  in  Ontario  are 
given;  one  was  shot  on  the  River  Thames,  near  London,  on  the  16th 
Nov.,  1888,  and  is  still  preserved  in  London,  Ont.  The  summer 
home  of  this  beautiful  bird  is  within  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  its 
winter  range  is  so  restricted  that  it  is  quite  a  curiosity  to  orintho- 
logists. 

In  the  appended  list  are  5  varieties  of  Vireos,  24  Warblers,  4 
of  the  Thrushes,  13  Sparrows,  7  Fly-catchers,  26  Ducks,  12  Hawks 
and  8  Owls.  We  have  been  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  the 
catalogue  by  John  Macoun's  "Catalogue  of  Canadian  Birds," 
Taverner's  "Birds  of  Eastern  Canada,"  and  "Birds  of  South  Da- 
kota," by  Over  and  Thomas. 

1.  Common  Loon    (Gavia  immer) — A  few  are  usually  seen 
during  migration,  both  spring  and  autumn  on  the  Rond  Eau  and 
Mitchell's  Bay,  but  rarely  nest,   and  are  growing  scarcer  of  late 
years  in  migration. 

2.  Herring  Gull  (Larus  argentatus) — Quite  common,  and  re- 
main  on   our   adjacent  lakes    and  bays   almost   the   entire   year  if 
there  is  open  water. 

3.  Bonapart's     Gull     (Larus    Philadelphia)— Very    plentiful 
along  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie  during  migration  in  April  and  May 
and  in  Aug.   and  Sept.     A  few  observed  during  the  summer,  but 
have  never  found  their  nests. 

4.  Franklin's    Gull     (Larus    franklini)—  An    occasional    one 
seen  in  migration. 

5.  Great  Black-backed   Gull    (Larus    marinus)— A    few    ob- 
served in  the  early  winter  at  the  Rond  Eau  fairly  regularly. 
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6.  Common     Tern — Wilson's     Tern)      (Sterna     hirunda) — 

Abundant  in  migration,  many  remain  through  the  summer. 

"  .V 

7.  Black  Tern    (Hydroncheleden  nigra) — Numerous  on  our 
watery  marshes  in  the  spring  and  fall,  seen  flying  gracefully  over 
reeds  and  rushes,  or  resting  on  wire  fences  that  run  through  ponds 
and  marshes. 

8.  HolboelFs  Grebe  (Colymbus  holboelli) — Sometimes  called 
the  Red-necked  Grebe,  an  irregular  migrant. 

9.  Horned  Grebe  (Colymbus  auritus) — Seen  in  numbers  near 
the  shores  of  our  larger  bodies  of  water  during  migration,  often  in 
the  little  creeks  that  empty  into  the  lakes. 

10.  Pied-billed  Grebe — Hell  Diver  (Podilymbus  podiceps) — 
A  common  summer  resident  in  our  ponds  and  marshes,  where  they 
also  breed. 

11. American  Eared  Grebe  (Colymbus  nigricollis  calif ornicus) 
— Very  rare  in  our  waters ;  there  is,  however,  an  excellent  specimen 
in  the  late  Dr.  Sandy's  collection;  also  a  fine  mount  in  Sam  Hart- 
ford's museum,  obtained  at  the  Eau. 

12.  White  Pelican   (Pelicanus  orythrorhynchos) — There  is  a 
beautiful  specimen  in  Dr.  Sandy's  collection,  acquired  at  the  Eau; 
no  recent  record  of  any  having  been  seen. 

13.  Mexican  Cormorant  (Phalaerocorax  Vigua  Mexicanus) — 
There  are  at  least  three  specimens  of  this  beautiful  bird  taken  in 
this  county  and  mounted,  in  county  collections;  the  last  one  was 
shot  in  Oct.,  1921,  evidently  a  rare  straggler. 

14.  American    Merganser    (Mergus    americanus) — Sometimes 
called  Saw-bill  or  Goosander;  common  both  in  the  spring  and  fall 
migration;  will  remain  all  winter  if  there  is  open  water. 

15.  Red-breasted    Merganser    (Mergus    serrster) — Migratory 
only,  as  their  nesting  grounds  are  near  the  Arctic  Circle,  but  re- 
main in  our  contiguous  lakes  in  the  fall  as  long  as  there  is  open 
water. 

16.  Hooded     Merganser     (Lophodytes     cucullatus) — Not     as 
numerous  as  the  other  Mergansers,  but  several  are  shot  by  sports- 
men every  fall, 

17.  Mallard  (Anas  platyrnchos) — As  a  migrant  assembles  in 
great  flocks  and  feeds  in  the  marshes  along  Lake  Erie  and  Lake 
St.  Clair  in  the  spring  and  fall,  and  a  few  remain  to  breed. 
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18       Black    Duck    (Anas    rubripes)—  Our    commonest    nesting 
ducj$|but  m  diminishing  numbers,  very  plentiful  in  migration. 

19.  Gadwell   (Chaulelasmus  streperus)—  A  few  visit  the  Eau 
every  fall.     Hartford  has  two  in  his  collection,  shot  at  the  Eau  in 
November,  1921. 

20.  American  Widgeon  (Marcea  americana)— More  correctly 
called  Bald  pate;  the  true  Widgeon  is  a  coast  duck,  seldom  mi- 
grating into  the  interior.     Fairly  common  during  migration;  have 
been  assured  by  resident  sportsmen  about  the  marshes  that  they 
nest  with  us. 

21.  Blue-winged   Teal    (Querquedula   discors)— Abundant   in 
migration ;  a  few  may  breed  in  the  St.  Clair  marshes. 

22.  Green-winged  Teal  (Nettion  carolinense) — Formerly  bred 
here,  but  cannot  learn  of  any  nesting  in  recent  years;  many  seen 
and  secured  in  the  autumn. 

23.  Shoveller  or  Spoonbill  (Spatula  clypeata) — Appears  spar- 
ingly during  migration ;  no  record  of  its  breeding  in  our  marshes. 

24.  Pintail    (Dafila  acuta) — Not  an  uncommon  migrant,  but 
doubtful  if  in  recent  years  it  breeds  in  our  marshes. 

25.  Wood   Duck    (Aix    sponsa) — This    most   beautiful    of   all 
North  American  ducks  make  their  nests  in  hollow  branches  of  trees 
and  hollow  stumps  in  woods  adjacent  to  our  marshes. 

26.  Canvasback    (Marila   valisineria) — These   most   esteemed 
of  all  ducks   with  sportsmen  and  epicures  are  still  procurable  in 
numbers  in  the  fall,  but  not  as  abundantly  as  in  the  "old  days."  The 
introduction  of  German  Carp  into  our  lakes  has  proven  most  des- 
tructive to  the  beds  of  celery  and  wild  rice  which  were  so  exuber- 
ant in  and  about  the  Rond  Eau  and  the  shores  of  Lake  St.  Clair, 
and  which  were  so  alluring  to  ducks,  and  has  altered  apparently 
their  line  of  migration.. 

27.  Redhead    (Marila   Americana) — It   is    said   to   have   bred 
locally  some  years  ago,  but  in  recent  years  it  is  only  seen  in  migra- 
tion, yet  fairly  numerous  at  that  period. 

28.  Greater  Scaup  Duck,  or  Blue-bill   (Marila  marila) — One 
of  our  most  abundant  fall  ducks ;  also  common  in  the  spring. 

29.  Lesser  Scaup  Duck,  or  Marsh  Blue-bill  (Marila  affinis) — 
A  copious  migrant,  found  in  the  usual  duck  resorts  in  the  county. 

30.  Golden-Eye — Whistler     (Clangula     clangula) — A     fairly 
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common  bird  in  migration,  both  spring  and  fall,  remaining  often 
well  into  the  winter  if  there  is  open  water. 

31.  Barrow's   Golden   Eye    (Clangula  islandica) — A   few   are 
shot  in  the  autumn  migration. 

32.  Ring-necked  Duck  (Aythya  collaris) — A  very  few  taken 
in  the  fall  at  the  shooting  preserves. 

33.  Buffle-head  (Charitonetta  albeola) — A  rather  small  duck, 
seen  only  in  migration. 

34.  Old-squaw     (Harelda    hyemalis) — Sometimes    called    the 
Long-tailed   Duck.      Very   rare  but  seen   occasionally   in  late   fall 
migration. 

35.  White-winged  Scoter  (Oidemia  americana) — A  casual  mi- 
grant in  the  autumn. 

36.  Surf   Scoter    (Oidemnia   perspicillata) — A   very   rare   mi- 
grant.    Mr.  Marshall  of  Blenheim  has  a  mounted  specimen  shot  on 
the  Rond  Eau. 

37.  Ruddy  Duck  (Erismatura  jamaicensis) — A  number  usual- 
ly seen  in  the  fall  on  the  Eau;  Hartford  has  a  pretty  mount,  the 
bird  being  acquired  at  the  Rond  Eau. 

38.  King  Eider  (Somateria  spectabilis) — A  rare  straggler.     A 
Mr.  Passmore,  living  near  Morpeth,  and  a  very  skillful  taxidermist, 
has  an  excellent  mount;  the  bird  was  shot  at  the  Eau. 

39.  American  Eider  (Somateria  dresseri) — Mr.  Sam  Hartford 
has  a  specimen  shot  at  the  Eau  which  some  experts  have  diagnosed 
a  female  American  Eider.     As  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between 
the  two,  a  King  Eider  and  the  above,  I  have  only  made  a  tentative 
identification. 

40.  Canada    Goose    (Branta    canadensis) — A    very    abundant 
migrant    since    Jack    Miner    established    his    sanctuary.      Fully    a 
thousand  wintered  in  southern  Howard  Twp.  in  1920-21. 

41.  Brant    (Branta    bernicla) — A    rare    migrant.       Mr.    Ger- 
maine,  the  Chatham  taxidermist,  has  a  specimen  shot  at  the  Eau. 

42.  Whistling   Swan    (Oler    columbianus) — A    regular    spring 
and  fall  visitor.     Flocks  of  fifty  and  more  every  spring  pass  west- 
ward along  the  Lake  Erie  front  making  a  most  spectacular  sight. 

43.  American  Bittern    (Botaurus  lentiginosus) — A  very  com- 
mon summer  resident  in  our  marshes  and  sloughs,  where  it  nests. 

44.  Least    Bittern    (Ixobrychus    exilis) — A    rare    but    regular 
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summer  visitor,  not  often  seen  on  account  of  its  retiring  habits  and 
protective  coloration. 

45.  Great  Blue  Heron  (Ardea  herodias)— A  common  summer 
resident   a  frequenter  of  open  shallow  waters,  creeks  and  the  shores 
ol  our  lakes. 

46.  Green    Heron     (Butorides    virescens    virescens) — Several 
have  been  observed  during  the  past  year  or  two  in  thickets  border- 
ing sluggish  streams  in  marshy  districts. 

47.  Black-crowned  Night  Heron  (Nycticorax  nycticorax)— A 
rare  summer  resident;  two  were  identified  in  Dover  in  June  of  this 
year,  possibly  nesting;  another,  obtained  in  Dover  a  few  years  ago, 
is  mounted  and  at  present  in  a  private  collection. 

48.  Sandhill   Crane    (Grus   mexicana) — There   is   a   beautiful 
mounted  specimen  in  Dr.  Sandy's  collection  obtained  at  the  Rond 
Eau.     Mr.  W.  Saunders,  of  London,  states  that  "occasional  reports 
of  this  species  in  southwestern  Ontario  still  come  in,  but  it  may 
safely  be  said  to  be  a  very  rare  migrant." 

49.  King   Rail    (Rallus    elegans) — They   live,    dissemble    and 
breed  in  our  marshes,  especially  those  contiguous  to  Lake  St.  Clair. 

50.  Virginia  Rail   (Rallus  virginianus) — A    common    summer 
resident,  in  wet  marshy  places  where  there  is  a  thick  growth  of 
rushes  or  grasses. 

51.  Sora  Rail    (Porzana   Carolina) — This   beautiful   Rail  was 
formerly   a  rather  common  game  bird,  becoming  more   rare,  still 
frequently  nests  in  marshy  places. 

52.  Yellow    Rail     (Porzana    noveboracensis) — Several     were 
seen  in  the  autumn  of  1921  at  the  Eau;  one  was  obtained,  mounted 
and  is  in  the  McKeough  School  collection. 

53.  Black  Rail  (Porzana  jamaicensis) — Sam  Hartford,  whose 
collection  of  mounted  birds  I  have  often  referred  to,  an  old  hunter, 
bird  lover  and  bird  student,  a  life-long  resident  at  the  Rond  Eau, 
and  familiar  with  the  Rails,  assures  us  that  he  has  seen  them  at 
the  Eau. 

54:     Florida  Gallinule    (Gallinula  galeata) — The   well  known 
mud-hen  of  our  marshes,  a  common  summer  resident. 

55.  Coot    (Filica    americana) — The    white-billed   mud   hen,    a 
sort  of  connecting  link  between  ducks  and  rails;  a  summer  resident, 
breeding  in  our  marshes. 

56.  Avocet    (Recurvirostra    americana) — This    handsome   but 
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odd-looking  bird  Was  at  one  time  a  fairly  common  migrant,  but 
obviously  very  rare  of  late  years.  It  will  soon  disappear  entirely 
from  our  waters,  if  it  has  not  already.  There  is  an  excellent  mount, 
taken  at  the  Eau,  in  Dr.  Sandy's  collection. 

57.  Woodcock   (Philohela  minor) — At  one  time  a  very  com- 
mon bird  in  our  county,  but,  when  seen  now,  gives  one  unusual 
pleasure,  although  during  the  past  two  or  three  years  several  have 
been  seen,  and  two  nests  were  discovered  in  1921. 

58.  Wilson     Snipe     (Gallinago     delicata) — Sometimes     called 
Jack  Snipe,  once  quite  common,  but  becoming  more  rare  and  ir- 
regular; a  few  still  breed  in  our  marshes. 

59.  Dowitcher     (Macrorhamphus    griseus     griseus) — A     rare 
straggler;  the  specimen  in  the  Sandy's  collection  is  the  only  evi- 
dence of  a  visitor  to  our  district. 

60.  Spotted     Sandpiper      (Pisobia     maculata) — Occasionally 
small  flocks  are  seen  in  migration. 

62.  White-rumped  Sandpiper   (Actodromas  fuscicollis) — Sev- 
eral are  seen  at  Two  Creeks  every  year  in  August. 

63.  Red-backed  Sandpiper   (Pelidna  alpina) — Not  a  common 
migrant.      Hartford    collected    and    mounted    a    specimen    in    the 
autumn  of  1921. 

64.  Solitary   Sandpiper    (Helodromas    solitarius    solitarius) — 
Occasionally  seen  in  migration. 

65.  Least  Sandpiper    (Pisobia   minutilla) — Frequently   recog- 
nized along  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie  in  the  early  autumn. 

66.  Semipalmated      Sandpiper      (Ereunetes      pusillus) — Very 
similar  to   the    Least    Sandpiper,   with   which   they   associate,   and 
difficult   to    distinguish    from   them,   but   they    are    slightly   larger, 
whiter  breasts,  legs  darker  and  their  toes,  if  seen,  are  webbed. 

67.  Sanderlin    (Calidris    arenaria) — Found    along    the    sandy 
shores  of  Lake  Erie  in  the  fall. 

68.  Marble    Godwit     (Limosa     fedora) — Never    commdn    in 
southern  Ontario.     It  is  rarely  seen  and  only  in  migration.     There 
is  an  excellent  specimen  in  the  Sandy's  collection,  acquired  at  the 
Eau. 

69.  Greater  Yellow  Legs  (Tetanus  flavipes) — A  common  mi- 
grant, especially  in  the  fall,  but  we  have  no  record  of  its  breeding 
here. 
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70.  Lesser  Yellow  Legs  (Tetanus  flavipes)— A  smaller  edition 
of  the  Greater  Yellow  Legs,  but  less  common,  seen  in  small  flocks 
in  fall  migration. 

71.  Bartramian  Sandpiper  (Bartramian  longicauda)— Usually 
called  the  Upland  Plover ;  the  late  Edwin  Sandys,  writing  in  Outing 
in  1898,  states  that  in  the  previous  year  he  saw  thousands  of  these 
birds  in  southwestern  Ontario.     Only  a  few  stragglers  are  seen  in 
late  years. 

72.  Hudsonian  Curlew  (Numenius  hudsonicus) — This  Curlew 
breeds  in  the  Arctic  regions,  but  may  be  seen  in  migration  during 
the  last  week  of  May,  usually  at  the  Eau. 

73.  Black-bellied    Plover     (Squatarqla    squatarola) — An    un- 
usual migrant,  breeding  in  the  Arctic  region. 

74.  Golden  Plover  (Charadrius  dominicus  dominicus) — Some 
years    ago    large    flocks    were    seen   in   fall   migration;   for  several 
years  only  a  few  stragglers  are  noted. 

75.  Kildeen  Plover  (Oxyechus  voiferus) — An  abundant  sum- 
mer resident,  nesting  commonly  over  the  whole  country. 

76.  Turnstone    (Arenaria  interpres  morinella) — Nests  in  the 
Arctic    regions.      Seen    in    migration;    a    beautiful    mount    in    the 
Sandys'  collection. 

77.  Quail — Bob    White    (Colinus    virginianus    virginianus) — 
One  of  our  most  valuable  birds.     It  is  not  a  migratory  bird,  rarely 
moving  more  than  a  mile  from  where  it  was  bred,  therefore  at  the 
mercy  of  our  severe  winters.     At  one  time  very  abundant,  and  the 
joy  of  both  the  farmer  and  the  sportsman.     Until  the  past  year  it 
had  become  a  "rara  avis"  in  our  county,  but  many  bevies  are  re- 
ported during  the  past  summer. 

78.  Canadian    Ruffled    Grouse    (Bonasa    umbellus    togata) — 
Once  very  abundant  and  generally  called  the  Partridge,  but  with 
the  disappearance  of   our  woodlands,  it  has  become  quite  a  rare 
bird  with  us. 

79.  Hungarian  Partridge  (Perdix  perdix) — Dr.  McKeough  in- 
troduced six  of  these  birds  into  his  ravines  in   1915  after  keeping 
them  in  captivity  for  several  months.     Every  fall  since  they  have 
returned,  but  in*  diminishing  numbers.     None  have  been  seen  this 
year.     They  were  liberated  about  the  same  time  in  large  numbers 
in  southern  Alberta,  have  multiplied  in  vast  numbers  there,  and  be- 
come the  premier  game  bird  of  the  west. 

80.  Ring-necked  Pheasant  (Phasianus  torquatus) — Introduced 
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a  few  years  ago  into  the  southern  part  of  the  county,  they  are  evi- 
dently multiplying,  and,  if  protected  and  given  some  care  in  the 
winter,  will  become  a  pleasant  aesthetic  and  most  useful  addition 
to  our  resident  birds. 

81.  Wild  Turkey  (Meleagris  gallopavo  silvestris) — There  are 
no  Wild  Turkeys  in  our  county  to-day,  where  formerly  they  were 
so  numerous.     Hartford  has  a  fine  mounted  specimen,  one  of  the 
last  to  have  been  shot  in  our  woods.     There  is  doubtless  still  native 
wild  blood  in  our  domesticated  turkeys,  not  only  obvious  to  epi- 
cureans, but  also  exhibited  in  their  rambling  propensities  in  woods 
and  fields,  leaving  their  roosts  in  the  spring  and  not  returning  until 
fall,  and  then  in  greatly  increased  numbers. 

82.  Mourning  Dove   (Zenaidura  macroura  marginella) — One 
of  our  most  common  summer  residents,  and  yearly  increasing  in 
numbers. 

83.  Passenger  Pigeon,  Wild  Pigeon  (Ectopistes  migratorius) 
— This  extinct  bird,  which  was  so  numerous  in  migration  that  it 
would  take  hours  for  a  flock  to  pass  a  stated  point,  is  only  men- 
tioned from  the  fact  that  one  of  the  last  to  be  obtained  is  still  a 
beautiful  and  stately  mount  in  Dr.  Sandys'  collection. 

84.  Turkey     Buzzard     (Cathartes     aura     septentrionalis) — A 
small  colony  reside  and  nest  regularly  in  the  Township  of  Tilbury 
for  many  years. 

85..  Golden  Eagle  (Aquila  chrysaetes) — A  rare  winter  strag- 
gler; one  was  shot  near  Port  Alma,  Tilbury  East,  in  the  winter  of 
1921-22. 

86.  Bald  Eagle  (Haliaetus  leucocephalus) — A  few  nest  every 
year  in  lofty  trees  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie. 

87.  Marsh    Hawk     (Circus    hudsonius) — The    commonest    of 
the  Hawks  in  the  spring;  many  are  seen  also  in  the  fall  migration. 
Mr.   Saunders   states  they  breed  in   our  marshes   and  uncultivated 
fields ;   frequently   seen   in  the   summer   and   an   occasional   one  is 
noted  in  the  winter. 

88.  Sharp-shinned  Hawk  (Accipiter  velox) — With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Blue  Jay,  they  are  the  most  numerous  of  the  passing 
visible  migrants  in  the  autumn ;  a  hundred  have  been  counted  in  an 
hour  frequently.     The  remains  of  many  small  birds  are  found  in 
their  wake. 

90.  Cooper's  Hawk  (Accipiter  cooperi) — This  villainous 
Hawk  is  not  as  common  as  its  criminal  confederate,  the  Sharp- 
shinned,  during  the  fall  migration.  It  is  seen  any  time  of  the  year 
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irregularly;  one  was  shot  in  Jan.,  1922,  near  Cedar  Springs,  just  as 
it  seized  a  little  Junco  in  its  talons. 

91.  Goshawk    (Astur   atricapillis    atricapillus) — An   irregular 
winter  visitor.      One   of  the  "bad  hawks"   and  should  always  be 
killed. 

92.  Red-tailed  Hawk  (Buteo  platypterus)— A  fairly  common 
summer  resident ;  many  seen  in  migration, 

93.  Red-shouldered  Hawk  (Buteo  lineatus) — Observed  during 
migration,   and  it  is   occasionally  seen  during  the   summer;   it  is 
quite  possible  that  they  breed  here. 

94.  Broad-winged  Hawk  (Buteo  platypterus) — A  most  valu- 
able   Hawk,    unfortunately    rather    uncommon;    occasionally    seen 
during  migration,  and  a  rather  rare  and  irregular  winter  visitor. 

95.  Rough-legged  Hawk  (Archibuteo  lagopus  sancti-johonnis) 
— Our  largest  Hawfc,  and  only  comes  to  us  as  a  spring  and  fall 
migrant ;  breeds  in  the  far  north. 

96.  Swainson's  Hawk  (Buteo  swainsoni) — A  prairie  bird;  no 
record  of  being  recognized  in  southern  Ontario. 

96.  Sparrow  Hawk   (Falco  sparverius  sparverius) — It  occurs 
in  small  numbers  and  breeds  here. 

97.  Osprey  or  Fish  Hawk  (Pandion  haliaetus  carolinensis) — 
This  beautiful  bird  is  becoming  uncommon,  but  a  few  still  return 
each  summer. 

98.  Pigeon    Hawk    (Falco    columbarius    columbarius) — Some 
recognized  in  the  fall  migration. 

99.  American  Barn  Owl   (Aluco  pratincola) — Usually  called 
the  Monkey-faced  Owl.     An  irregular  and  somewhat  rare  winter 
visitor.     A  few  years  ago  one  nested  in  a  barn  near  Charing  Cross, 
one  was  shot  near  Chatham  during  the  past  autumn,  two  were  shot 
in  Tilbury  last  winter,  and  a  Mr.  Jackson  in  Chatham  has  a  good 
specimen  shot  near  Cedar  Springs. 

100.  Long-eared   Owl    (Asio    wilsonianus) — Common    fall   mi- 
grant, usually  rests  for  some  days  with  us. 

101.  Great  Horned  Owl  (Bubo  virginianus) — A  fairly  common 
and  regular  winter  resident.     A  nest  has  been  found  near  Cedar 
Springs,  with  eggs,  Feb.  27th. 

102.  Screech  Owl   (Otis  asio) — A  common  resident,  breeding 
here. 
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.  .103..  .Snowy  Owl  (Nyctea  nyctea) — An  irregular  winter  visitor. 
One  was  seen  by  Mr.  Smith  in  Dover,  Oct.  20th,  this  year. 

104.  Short-eared    Owl    (Asio    flammeus) — An    occasional    one 
recognized  in  the  fall. 

105.  Saw-whet  Owl   (Cryptoglaux  acadia) — An  irregular  visi- 
tor, never  numerous. 

106.  Barred  Owl  (Strix  varia) — A  rather  rare  resident. 

107.  Yellow-billed   Cuckoo    (Coccyzus    americanus) — A    toler- 
ably common  summer  resident;  breeds  here. 

108.  Black-billed     Cuckoo     (Coccyzus     erythrophthalmus) — A 
fairly  common  summer  resident,  nesting  with  us. 

109.  Belted  Kingfisher  (Ceryle  alcyon) — A  common  frequenter 
of  commanding  positions  overlooking  our  lakes,  ponds,  rivers  and 
streams,  ever  on  the  alert  for  his  prey.     A  regular  summer  visitor, 
nesting  here. 

110.  Hairy  Woodpecker  (Drychates  villosus  villosus) — A  mod- 
erate number  winter  with  us  but  depart  in  the  early  spring. 

111.  Downy  Woodpecker    (Dryobates  pubescens   medianus)— 
An  annual  resident,  common  in  the  winter;  a  few  remain  and  nest 
here. 

112.  Yellow-bellied  Sapsucker  (Sphyrapicus  varius  varius) — A 
common  migrant  in  the  spring,  fewer  in  the  fall,  a  few  remaining 
during  the  summer.     Earliest  recorded  observation  April  3rd. 

113.  Northern  Pileated  Woodpecker  (Ceophloeus  pileatus  pile- 
atus) — Judging  from  the  number  of  mounted  specimens  throughout 
the  county,  this  bird  must  have  been  a  very  common  resident  at 
one  time,  but  none  have  been  noted  for  many  years. 

114.  Red-headed  Woodpecker  (Melanerpes  erythrocephalus) — 
A  numerous  summer  resident ;  an  occasional  one  seen  in  the  winter. 

115.  Northern  Flicker  (Colaptes  suratus  luteus) — A  very  com- 
mon summ,er  resident  and  nests  here;  in  mild  and  favorable  winters 
they  remain  the  entire  year. 

116.  Chuck- Wills-Widow      (Antrostomus      carolinensis) — Only 
one  specimen  has  been  recorded  as  having  been  found  in  Ontario,, 
at  Pelee  Point,  Lake  Erie,  but  both  of  us  believe  we  identified  one 
in  Pardo's  woods,  Raleigh,  in  the  spring  of  1920. 

117.  Whip-poor- Will    (Antrostomus   vocifrus) — A    fairly   com- 
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mon   summer   resident,   but   becoming  much   rarer  than   formerly; 
breeds  here. 

118.  Night  Hawk   (Chordeiles  pelagica) — Still  fairly  common 
but  diminishing;  nests  here. 

119.  Chimney  Swift  (Chaetura  pelagica) — A  common  summer 
resident  but  becoming  less  numerous. 

120.  Ruby-throated  Humming  Bird  (Trochilus  colubris) — The 
only  species  of  this  large  family  that  visits  us,  comes  in  early  May, 
nests   here,    and   remains   till  late   autumn,   when   its   numbers   are 
largely  augmented  by  migrants,  all  departing  just  before  the  heavy 
frosts  appear. 

121.  Kingbird    (Tyrannus   tyrannus) — The   most   abundant   of 
the  fly-catchers  in  our  county ;  a  very  common  summer  resident. 

122.  Crested   Flycatcher    (Myiarchus   crinitus) — A  moderately 
common  summer  resident. 

123.  Phoebe  (Sayornis  phobe) — A  very  abundant  summer  resi- 
dent, nesting  under  old  bridges ;  arrives  early  in  the  spring. 

124.  Wood   Pewee    (Myiochanes    virens) — Probably   our   most 
common  flycatcher  that  nests  here  except  the  Kingbird. 

125.  Olive-sided    Flycatcher    (Nuttallornis    borealis) — Several 
are   noted,  both   during  spring  and   fall  migration,   especially  the 
latter. 

126.  Yellow-bellied    Flycatcher    (Empiodonax    flaviventris) — 
Occasionally  observed  in  migration. 

127.  Least  Flycatcher  (Empiodonax  minimus) — Many  seen  in 
migration ;  a  few  reside  and  breed  here. 

128.  Prairie  Homed  Lark  (Otocoris  alpestris  praticila) — Many 
arrive  early  in  February;  nests  here,  eggs  having  been  found  in 
March ;  remain  all  summer,  leave  in  November. 

129.  Magpie    (Pica   pica   hudsonia) — An   English   gardener,    a 
bird  lover,  who  has  become  familiar  with  our  common  Canadian 
birds,  assures  us  that  he  knew  the  Magpie  well  in  England,  and 
that  in  the  autumn  of  1921  he  first  heard  and  subsequently  posi- 
tively identified  one. 

130.  Blue  Jay  (Cyanocitta  cristata) — Seen  more  frequently  in 
the  winter  than  in  the  summer ;  during  their  nesting  season  they  are 
very  retiring,  but  hundreds  pass  westward  in  the  fall  migration. 
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132.  Northern  Raven   (Corvus  corax  principalis) — A  few  are 
occasionally  seen  in  the  early  spring  at  the  Rond  Eau. 

133.  Crow  (Corvus  brachyrhynchus) — They  are  with  us  every 
day  in  the  year.     In  one  hour  on  a  winter's  evening  one  thousand 
were  counted. 

134«.  Bobolink  (Dolichonyx  oryzivorus) — A  very  common  sum- 
mer resident,  arriving  in  their  beautiful  plumage  during  the  first 
week  in  May,  and  departing  early  for  the  rice  fields  in  the  south. 

135.  Cowbird  (Molothrus  ater) — A  too  abundant  summer  resi- 
dent ;  their  eggs  are  found  in  the  nests  of  almost  all  small  birds. 

136.  Redwinged    Blackbird    (Agelarius    phoeniceus) — One    of 
the  earliest  birds  to  arrive  in  the  spring  and  occupy  our  marshes, 
Feb.  26th,  remaining  all  summer  in  hundreds. 

137.  Meadowlark    (Sturnella   magna) — They   have   been   seen 
every  month  in  the  year;  very  common  in  the  summer;  nest  early; 
have  found  their  young  out  of  their  nests  April  llth. 

138.  Baltimore  Oriole   (Icterus  galbula) — A  common  summer 
resident. 

139.  Orchard  Oriole   (Icterus   spurius) — Not  so  numerous   as 
the  Baltimore,  but  many  decorate   our  gardens   every  year,   and 
some  nest  with  us. 

140.  Bronze  Crackle   (Quiscalus   quiscula   aeneus) — An  abun- 
dant summer  resident;  some  small  flocks  are  not  infrequently  seen 
in  the  winter. 

141.  Rusty  Blackbird  (Euphagus  carolinus) — Recognized  by  a 
whitish  line  over  the  eyes.     Only  seen  in  migration,  nesting  in  the 
north. 

142.  Evening    Grosbeak    (Hesperiphona    vespertina) — A    rare 
and  irregular  winter  visitor. 

143.  Pine  Grosbeak  (Pinicola  enucleator) — A  rare  and  irregu- 
lar winter  visitor. 

144.  Purple  Finch   (Carpodacus  purpureus) — Small  flocks  are 
occasionally  observed  in  the  spring  migration. 

145.  American  Crossbill  (Loxia  curvirostra  minor) — An  irreg- 
ular winter  visitor.     A  small  flock  remained  for  many  days  near  the 
shores  of  Lake  Erie  among  the  shrubbery  and  trees  in  the  Douglas' 
grove  and  lane,  in  the  month  of  January,  1922. 

146.  Goldfinch  (Astragalinus  tristis  tristis) — Sometimes  called 
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''Wild  Canary."     A  common  and  beautiful  summer  visitor,  and  a 
few  usually  winter  here. 

147.  Pine  Siskin  (Spinus  pinus)— A  small  flock  spent  the  after- 
noon on  a  lawn  near  Cedar  Springs,  Nov.  2nd,  1921. 

148.  Snowflake— Snow   Bunting    (Plectrophenax   nivalis)— An 
exceptional  winter  resident;  when  they  come  it  is  usually  in  large 
flocks  and  they  remain  for  some  time. 

149.  English  Sparrow   (Passer  domesticus)— This  unfortunate 
importation  is  rapidly  becoming  more  numerous  and  therefore  a 
greater  pest,  and  instead  of  being  limited  to  towns  and  cities  is 
rapidly  spreading  to  country  districts  and  crowding  out  some  of 
our  most  interesting  and  charming  birds. 

150.  Vesper  Sparrow  (Pooecetes  gramineus  confinis) — A  very 
common  summer  resident,  arriving  the  latter  part  of  March  and 
April,  departing  in  October. 

151.  Savannah  Sparrow   (Passerculus  sandwichensis  savanna) 
• — Seen  in  the  spring  migration,  April  16th — April  23rd. 

152.  Grasshopper  Sparrow  (Ammodramus  savannarum  austra- 
lis) — Many  appear  during  spring  migration;  some  remain  and  nest. 

153.  White-throated  Sparrow  (Zonotrichia  albicollis) — A  com- 
mon spring  and  fall  migrant;  a  few  are  seen  in  mild  winters,  Jan. 
26th,  March  26th,  May  4th. 

154.  White-Crowned    Sparrow     (Zonotrichia    leucophrys) — A 
common  migrant,  apparently  becoming  more  numerous. 

155.  Henslow     Sparrow     (Ammodramus     henslowii) — W.     E. 
Saunders  believes  it  is   a  fairly  common  summer  resident  in  the 
western  peninsula  of  Ontario.     He  observed  them  at  Jeannette's 
Crek.     Both  of  us  after  a  careful  examination  of  several  sparrows 
one  spring  morning  in  Pardo's  woods  made  a  tentative  identifica- 
tion of  this  sparrow. 

156.  Tree    Sparrow     (Spizella    monticola) — A    very    common 
Winter  resident,  arriving  the  last  week  of  October  and  remaining 
until  after  the  first  week  of  May. 

157.  Fox  Sparrow  (Passerella  iliaca) — A  fairly  common  early 
migrant,  March  22nd  and  April  16th,  etc. 

158.  Song  Sparrow  (Melos  piza  melodia) — A  common  and  de- 
lightful summer  resident,  numerous  in  the  spring  migration,  and 
occasionally  noted  in  the  winter,  Nov.  2nd,  Jan.  26th,  Feb.  24th, 
March  18th. 
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159.  Chipping  Sparrow   (Spizella  passerina) — A  summer  resi- 
dent, quite  common,  rarely  absent  from  the  neighborhood  of  subur- 
ban and  country  homes. 

160.  Field  Sparrow  (Spizella  pusilla) — A  not  uncommon  sum- 
mer resident,  but  an  inconspicuous  bird,  more  easily  recognized  by 
its  song  than  by  other  characteristics. 

161.  Swamp  Sparrow  (Melospiza  georgiana) — Common  about 
our  swamps  and  marshes  from  early  spring  to  late  fall. 

162.  Slate-colored     Junco     (Junco     hyemalis) — An     abundant 
winter  resident,  arrives  in  the  latter  part  of  September  and  remains 
until  May. 

163.  Towhee  or  Chewink  (Pipilo  erythrophthalmus  erythroph- 
thalnlus)— Summer    residents,    arriving   usually   the   early   part    of 
April;  earliest  arrival  recorded  March  10th,  1919;  latest  recogni- 
tion Oct.  20th,  1922. 

164.  Cardinal    (Cardihalis    cardinalis    cardinalis) — Formerly   a 
mere  straggler;  for  the  past  few  years  an  annual  resident  and  nests 
here. 

165.  Rose-breasted  Grosbeak  (Zamelodia  ludoviciana) — Usual- 
ly seen  in  the  spring;  have  no  record  of  its  nesting  in  recent  years. 

166.  Indigo  Bunting  (Cyanospiza  cyanea) — A  beautiful,  fairly 
common  summer  resident. 

167.  Scarlet  Tanager  (Piranga  erythromelas) — They  are  sum- 
mer residents,  but  not  plentiful ;  more  numerous  in  spring  migra- 
tion. 

168.  Purple    Martin     (Progne     subis) — Increasingly    common, 
nesting  readily  wherever  Martin  boxes  are  erected. 

169.  Cliff  Swallows  (Petrochelidon  lunifrons  lunifrons) — Sum- 
mer residents,  represented  by  a  few  small  colonies. 

170.  Barn    Swallows    (Hirundo    erythrogastra) — An    abundant 
summer  resident. 

171.  Tree  Swallows    (Iridoprocne  bicolor) — An   abundant  mi- 
grant and  common  breeder;  fond  of  boxes  for  their  nests. 

172.  Bank  Swallows   (Riparia  riparia) — An  abundant  summer 
resident,  nesting  in  colonies  of  hundreds,  tunneling  their  holes  in 
the  clay  cliffs  along  Lake  Erie. 

173.  Rough-winged    Swallow     (Stelgidopteryx     serripennis) — 
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Occasionally  identified  in  flocks  of  Bank  Swallows,  having  similar 
nesting  habits ;  they  have  no  band  across  the  breast. 

174.  Bohemian  Waxwing  (Ampelis  garrulus)— A  very  rare  and 
irregular  visitor  in  the  winter;  a  small  flock  of  five  was  seen  Jan 
17th,  1922. 

175.  Cedar    Waxwing    (Ampelis    cedrorum) — A    common    but 
erratic  visitor,  both  summer  and  winter,  noted  almost  every  month 
of  the  year,  occasionally  nesting. 

176.  Northern    Shrike     (Lanius    borealis) — Commonly    called 
Butcher  Bird;  an  occasional  winter  visitor. 

-177.     Loggerhead   Shrike    (Lanius  ludovicianus   migrans) — Not 
common,  a  few  observed  most  every  summer. 

178.  Red-eyed  Vireo  (Vireosylva  olivacea) — A  regular  but  not 
very  abundant  summer  resident ;  nests  here. 

179.  Warbling  Vireo  (Vireosylva  gilva  gilva) — Not  a  common 
resident,  more  numerous  in  the  spring;  even  then  it  is  more  often 
heard  than  seen,  as  it  is  small  in  size  and  inhabits  lofty  tree  tops, 
making  a  sight-recognition  difficult. 

180.  Yellow-throated    Vireo     (Lanivereo    flavifrons) — Only    a 
passing  migrant  and  not  numerous. 

181.  Solitary    Vireo    (Lanivireo    solitarius    solitarius) — Some- 
times called  Blue-headed  Vireo.     A  rather  rare  migrant;  one  was 
observed  in  the  spring  of  1919,  another  in  the  spring  of  1921,  and 
two  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year. 

182.  White-eyed  Vireo  (Vireo  griseus) — A  very  rare  migrant. 
On  April  13th,  1919,  both  of  us  saw  several  in  Gill's  woods,  south 
Raleigh.      We  had  an   excellent   opportunity  of  making  a  careful 
recognition  and  study  of  them. 

183.  Mocking  Bird  (Mimus  polyglottes) — In  "Birds  of  Western 
Ontario,"  by  Mcllwrath,  mention  is  made  of  one  specimen  being 
taken  by  Mr.  Sandys  at  Chatham,  Ont.,  in   1860,  which  is  all  we 
know  of  the  Mocking  Bird  in  western  Ontario.     This  specimen  is 
still    in   good    condition   in    Dr.    Sandys'    collection,    Stanley   Ave., 
Chatham. 

184.  Black   and  White  Warbler    (Mniotilta  varia)— The   first 
and  last  migrant  of  the  Warblers.     Common  in  the  spring,  many  in 
the  fall.     April  23rd,  May  9th  until  May  21st,  Aug.   18th  to  Oct. 
30th. 

185.  Myrtle  Warbler    (Dendroica   coronata) — Another  of  the 
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earliest  to  be  observed  in  the  spring,  April  18th.     Although  numer- 
ous in  the  spring,  more  so  in  the  fall;  latest  recognition  Oct.  15th. 

186.  Nashville  Warbler  (Vermivora  rubricapilla  rubricapilla) 
Fairly  common  migrant  in  the  spring,  April  25th  to  May  23rd. 

18.  Yellow  Warbler  (Dendroica  tigrina) — A  common  summer 
resident,  arriving  during  the  first  week  in  May  and  remaining  until 
the  latter  part  of  August. 

188.  Black-throated    Blue    Warbler     (Dendroica    caerulescens 
caerulescens) — A   common   spring   and   fall  migrant,   earliest   seen 
May  5th,  latest  Sept.  29th. 

189.  Cape    May    Warbler    (Dendroica    tigrina) — A    very    rare 
spring  migrant;  only  one  recognition. 

190.  Magnolia  Warbler   (Dendroica  magnolia) — Quite  a  com- 
mon spring  migrant,  more  rare  in  the  autumn.     May  2nd  to  May 
15th  and  Sept.  29th. 

191.  Chestnut-sided     Warbler     (Dendroica     pensylvanica) — A 
fairly  common  migrant  in  the  spring,  second  week  in  May. 

192.  Bay-breasted     Warbler     (Dendroica     castanea) — A     few 
noted  both  in  the  spring  and  fall.     May  15th  and  Aug.  5th. 

193.  Blackburnian   Warbler    (Dendroica    fusca) — Fairly    com- 
mon migrant  in  the  spring,  occasionally  in  the  fall.     May  13th  to 
May  21st  and  Oct.  14th. 

194.  Black-throated    Green    Warbler     (Dendroica    virens) — A 
common   spring   migrant,   less   abundant   in  the   fall;   seen   during 
second  week  in  May. 

195.  Blackpoll    Warbler    (Dendroica    striata) — A    rare    spring 
migrant,  May  21st,  1920. 

196.  Pine    Warbler     (Dendroica    vigorsi) — A    fairly    common 
spring  migrant  and  an  abundant  fall  migrant.     April  25th  to  May 
10th  and  Sept.  26th  to  Oct.  10th. 

197.  Palm    Warbler     (Dendroica    palmarum) — A    rare    spring 
migrant,  seen  May  12th,  1922. 

198.  Canada  Warbler    (Wilsonia    canadensis) — A    fairly    com- 
mon spring  migrant,  also  seen  in  the  autumn ;  the  first  half  of  May 
and  about  the  middle  of  September. 

199.  Wilson's   Warbler    (Wilsonia    pusilla    pusilla) — A    rather 
rare  migrant;  a  large  number  were  seen  this  spring,  1922. 
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200.  Hooded  Warbler  (Wilsonia  citrina) — A  very  rare  migrant, 
only  noted  once,  May  18th,  1921. 

201.  Mourning  Warbler   (Oporornis  Philadelphia)— Only  one 
observation,  May  21st,  1922. 

202.  Maryland  Yellow  Throat  (Geothlypis  trichas  trichas) — A 
rather  common  spring  migrant. 

203.  Golden    Winged    Warbler    (Vermivora    Chrysoptera) — A 
rare  migrant;  two  observations,  May  15th,  1919,  May  12th,  1921. 

204.  Redstart   (Setophaga  ruticilla) — A  common  migrant  and 
an  occasional  summer  resident. 

205.  Cerulian  Warbler  (Dendroica  cerulea) — A  few  noted  dur- 
ing every  spring  migration. 

206.  Oven   Bird    (Seiurus    aurocapillus) — Always   observed   in 
migration ;  a  few  remain  during  the  summer,  nesting  here. 

207.  Water-Thrush  (Seiurus  noveboracensis  noveboracensis) — 
A  fairly  common  migrant. 

208.  Catbird   (Dumetella  carolinensis) — A  very  common  sum- 
mer resident. 

209.  Brown  Thrasher   (Toxostoma  rufum) — One  of  our  most 
familiar  summer  residents  and  brilliant  songsters. 

210.  Winter  Wren  (Nannus  hiemalis  hiemalis) — A  fairly  com- 
mon, but  transient,  visitor,  in  both  spring  and  autumn. 

211.  House    Wren    (Troglodytes    aedon) — One    of    our    most 
familiar  and  welcome  summer  residents,  bringing  out  two  or  three 
broods;  fond  of  nesting  in  boxes. 

212.  Short-billed  Marsh  Wren  (Cistotherus  stellaris) — Rather 
a  rare  occupant  of  our  marshes  in  the  summer.     Obtained  a  speci- 
men at  the   Rond  Eau,  Sept.   28th,   1921,  that  was  carefully  ex- 
amined by  both  observers  and  surely  identified. 

213.  Long-billed  Marsh  Wren  (Telmatodytes  palustris  iliacus) 
— A  common  summer  denizen  of  our  marshes. 

214.  White-breasted  Nuthatch  (Sitta  carolinensis  carolinensis) 
— A    common   winter   resident;   the   most   constant   visitor  to   our 
feeding  shelves. 

215.  Red-breasted  Nuthatch   (Sitta  canadensis) — A  usual  mi- 
grant and  irregular  winter  visitor. 

216.  Brown  Creeper   (Certhia  familiaris  americana) — A  com- 
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mon  migrant,  especially  in  the  early  spring;  occasionally  seen  in 
the  winter. 

217.  Chickadee     (Penthestes     atricapillus     atricapillus) — Very 
much  in  evidence  most  winters ;  rarely  seen  in  summer. 

218.  Golden-crowned    Kinglet    (Regulus    satrapa   satrapa) — A 
very  common  migrant.     Many  remain  through  mild  winters. 

219.  Ruby-crowned  Kinglet    (Regulus   calendula   calendula)  — 
Common  in  migration  both  spring  and  fall. 

220.  Blue-gray  Gnatcatcher  (Polioptila  caerulea) — A  very  rare 
and  irregular  visitor. 

221.  Wood  Thrush  (Hylocichla  mustelina) — This  loveable  bird 
is  a  fairly  common  migrant,  and  possibly  a  few  breed  here. 

222.  Wilson  Thrush  or  Veery   (Hylocichla  fuscescens   fusces- 
cens) — A  very  common  migrant,  usually  remaining  with  us  several 
weeks  both  spring  and  fall. 

223.  Olive-backed  Thrush  (Hylocichla  ustulata  swainsoni) — A 
passing  migrant,  remaining  only  a  short  time. 

224.  Hermit  Thrush  (Hylochla  guttata  pallasi) — The  common- 
est of  the  thrushes  in  Kent  in  spring  and  fall  migration,  arriving 
the  first  week  in  April  and  remaining  for  two  or  three  weeks;  re- 
turning the  last  of  September. 

225.  Robin  (Planesticus  migratorius) — Our  most  familiar  and 
abundant  summer  bird.     A  few  remain  during  the  winter. 

226.  Bluebird  (Sialia  sialis  sialis) — This  exquisite  bird  is  being 
driven  away  to  the  woods  from  our  homes   and  orchards  by  the 
English  Sparrow.     The  earliest  to  arrive  in  the  spring,  Feb.  17th, 
and  the  latest  to  depart,  Nov.  30th. 

227.  Blue  Goose  (Chen  caerulescens) — A  flock  of  about  25  re- 
mained on  the  Eau  for  a  day,  Oct.  23rd,  1922.     One  bird  was  shot, 
and  mounted,  and  is  in  the  Hartford  collection.      The  same  flock 
rested  again  near  Clearville  and  two  birds  were  shot. 

228.  Semi-Palmated  Plover  or  Ring-neck — Many  were  observed 
during  the  summer  of  1923  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie. 

229.  Piping  Plover — One  of  the  most  numerous  of  the   shore 
birds   between   Erie    Beach   and   Erie   Eau.      We   have   never  dis- 
covered their  nests,  but  have  seen  cute  little  dots  of  down  running 
about  their  Plover  mother  and  have  watched  them  grow  and  ac- 
quire feathers. 

230.  Yellow-breasted    Chat — One    was    seen    near    Lake    Erie, 
May  24th,  1923;  recognition  certain. 


A  Morpeth  Newspaper 

By  O.  K.  Watson. 


The  village  of  Morpeth,  situated  on  Talbot  Street  at  the 
Junction  of  this  street  with  the  road  running  north  and  south 
between  Talbot  Road  lots  91  and  92,  was  until  some  time  after  the 
Canada  Southern  Railway  was  completed  the  most  thriving  village 
on  Talbot  street  west  of  Wallacetown.  Its  greatest  prosperity  was 
probably  between  1861  and  1872,  when  the  Canada  Southern  Rail- 
way was  constructed,  five  miles  to  the  north. 

Morpeth  had  in  its  time  two  newspapers.  One,  called  "The 
Independent,"  started  publication  in  1860.  It  was  published  by 
I.  B.  Richardson,  and  the  copy  now  under  review  is  dated  May 
24th,  1861,  marked  Vol.  1,  No.  20.  It  was  a  weekly  publication 
appearing  every  Friday.  The  paper  is  declared  to  be  an  inde- 
pendent sheet  and  that  it  will  advocate : — 

1.  Retrenchment  in  the  public  expenditures; 

2.  Dissolution  of  the  union  between  Upper  and  Lower  Can- 
ada, if  representation  by  population  cannot  be  obtained; 

3.  Amelioration  of  the  conditions  of  the  working  classes; 

4.  Free  grants  of  lands  to  actual  settlers ; 

5.  A  homestead  exemption  bill; 

6.  A  divorce  law  similar  to  that  now  existing  in  England; 

7.  Rates  of  interest  limited  by  law; 

8.  Protection  of  home  manufacturers; 

9.  A  free  national  system  of  education; 

10.  A  bankruptcy  law  for  the  relief  of  the  honest  debtor; 

11.  The  incorporation  of  the  Teachers'  Profession; 

12.  The  abolition  of  newspaper  postage; 

13.  The  annexation  of  Hudson  Bay  territory  to  Upper  Can- 
ada. 
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The  market  quotations  are  as  follows :- 


Morpeth  Markets 
May  24,  1861 

Fall  wheat  per  bu $1.00 

Spring  wheat  per  bu 80 

Oats  per  bu 16 

Peas  per  bu 42 

Beans  per  bu 85 

Barley  per  100  Ibs 80 

Pork  per  cwt 4.50 

Butter  per  Ib 10 

Flour  per  cwt 2.50 

Eggs  per  doz 07 

Corn  per  bu 38 

Tobacco  per  100  Ibs. 4.00 

Cord  wood  per  cord  1.00 


Chatham  Markets 

Wool  per  Ib $   .25 

Buckwheat  per  bu 25 

Potatoes  per  bu 18 

Beef  per  cwt 4.00 

Mutton  per  cwt 4.00 

Lard  per  Ib 07 

Apples  per  bu 40 

Chickens  per  pr 25 

Hay  per  ton 6.00 

Sifted  corn  meal  per  cwt.    1.25 

Dry  hides  per  Ib 11 

Green  hides  per  100  Ibs...  4.00 

Calf  skins  per  Ib 18 

Calf  skins,  green  09 

Sheep  skins,  each  75 

Domestic  cheese  8.00 

Black  salts  per  cwt 2.50 

Ashes  per  bu 06 

The  following  business  cards  appear: — Second  Division  Court 
Office,  John  Duck;  Dr.  Sutherland,  Dr.  J.  M.  Smith;  I.  B.  Corn- 
wall, accountant,  conveyancer  and  broker ;  Mr.  Whittrock,  attorney 
at  law  and  solicitor  in  chancery;  M.  Scott,  insurance,  conveyanc- 
ing, marriage  license;  Southern  Railway  Hotel,  J.  Bennett,  pro- 
prietor; Dr.  J.  M.  Smith;  Miss  H.  Greenway,  millinery  and  dress- 
making; C.  C.  Wood,  harness. 

Ridgetown  cards  appearing  are: — Dr.  Jacob  Smith;  Dr.  Wall- 
en;  Coleman  &  Clatanoff,  chair  and  cabinet  factory. 

Among  the  local  advertisements,  the  shoemakers  carry  the 
largest  space:  James  Taylor,  boot  and  shoemaker,  next  door  south 
of  Willson's  brick  block;  Robert  McClure,  boot  and  shoemaker, 
corner  of  Talbot  and  Sydenham  streets;  John  Davidson,  boot  and 
shoemaker,  Talbot  street;  William  Willson,  general  store,  who  an- 
nounces that  produce  will  be  taken  in  exchange,  cash  paid  for  peas, 
with  the  following  note  at  the  bottom  of  the  advertisement:  "All 
parties  indebted  to  William  Willson  are  requested  to  settle  their 
indebtedness  without  delay,  as  short  settlements  make  long 
friends."  Charles  Shaw,  carriage  factory,  all  kinds  of  work  ex- 
changed for  good  young  horses;  persons  wishing  to  purchase  are 
requested  to  call  and  examine  the  materials  before  the  job  is 
painted;  Eli  Warner,  Spring  street,  carding  machine  and  fulling 
mill;  James  Graham,  Main  street,  advertises  hand  made  plows,  and 
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says  his  plows  took  first  prize  at  Howard  and  Orford  Agricultural 
show,  1859,  Howard  and  Orford  plowing  match,  1859,  Western 
District  of  Elgin  plowing  match,  1860,  and  second  prize  at  Kent 
County  plowing  match,  1860;  G.  Birch  advertises  plows;  Samuel 
Kitchen  advertises  stock  of  drygoods  and  hardware;  A.  Leibner 
advertises  his  cabinet  and  chair  factory,  with  a  general  assortment 
of  ready  made  furniture;  William  Johnson  advertises  his  carriage 
factory,  and  that  he  has  a  competent  blacksmith  to  do  the  iron 
work.  Advertisements  also  appear  from  Chatham,  Thamesville 
and  Blenheim. 

Under  the  heading  "United  States  News"  of  May  20th,  "Pri- 
vate dispatches  announce  that  the  Southern  confederacy  has  estab- 
lished a  blockade  at  Memphis."  May  21,  "A  force  of  1000  rebel 
troops  left  Harper's  Ferry  yesterday  for  Grafton,  Virginia,  to 
resist  the  passage  of  Federal  troops  from  Wheeling."  "The 
governor  of  Delaware  has  appointed  Henry  Dupont  Major-General 
of  that  state.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  West  Point  and  is  a  cele- 
brated manufacturer  of  gunpowder."  "The  programme  of  the 
military  campaign  is  beginning  to  be  developed.  For  the  present 
it  is  evident  there  will  be  no  offensive  or  forward  movement.  If 
the  government  were  so  disposed,  it  would  hardly  be  able  to  ad- 
vance troops  any  distance  into  the  rebel  country.  The  men  need 

more  practice  in  the  school  of  the  soldier The  superior  wealth, 

power  and  resources  of  the  north  must  certainly  win  this  contest." 
There  is  a  description  of  a  cannon  recently  invented  in  New  York 
which  fired  480  shots  a  minute  without  the  use  of  powder,  but  by 
the  use  of  centrifugal  force  generated  by  spinning  a  four  foot 
wheel  attached  to  the  gun  barrel. 

Prohibition  was  not  thought  of  at  that  time  and  there  is  a  long 
article  defending  the  use  of  stimulants.  Some  of  the  arguments 
advanced  are:  "A  man  who  has  a  bottle  of  rum  will  survive  his 
friend  at  sea  or  in  a  desert  simply  because  it  is  the  nature  of  alcohol 
to  arrest  waste  and  decay  up  to  a  certain  point";  "A  man  with  a 
glass  of  toddy  will  think  longer,  his  brain  will  work  longer  with 
activity  than  if  he  had  none,  because  it  arrests  the  metamorphosis 
of  the  tissues  of  the  brain."  The  itch  mite  was  discovered  about 
that  time,  as  the  paper  has  an  article  describing  the  insect.  Dr. 
Livingston  had  just  returned  from  his  expedition  into  Africa,  and 
this  paper  reports  that  he  measures  the  height  and  breadth  of 
Victoria  falls  on  the  river  Zambesi  at  height  200  feet,  breadth 
2000  feet. 

This  newspaper  advocates  the  making  of  lawns;  "One  may 
have  a  fine  house,  showy  fences,  thrifty  trees  and  flower-beds,  but 
they  do  not  make  a  place  complete  if  it  lacks  a  lawn " 

It  copies  from  the  London  Free  Press  this  item  that,  "At  12 
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o'clock  on  Friday  last  the  new  well  of  L.  L.  Collner,  Enniskillen, 
when  at  a  depth  of  53  feet,  suddenly  broke  in  with  a  tremendous 
rush  of  oil,  filling  the  well  to  a  depth  of  45  feet  with  pure  surface 
oil,  now  selling  at  Wyoming  Station  for  16  and  20  cents  per  gal- 
lon." 

Local  News: — There  have  been  large  crowds  at  the  lectures 
now  in  course  of  delivery  at  The  Temperance  Hall.  The  views  ex- 
pressed are  similar  to  those  of  Dr.  Cummings  and  other  writers  as 
to  1868  being  the  end  of  the  existing  dispensation  and  great  tribu- 
lation now  expected  to  commence. 

Farmers  complain  about  the  backwardness  of  the  season  (May 
24th),  cool  days  and  frosty  nights.  Grain  prospects:  Fall  wheat 
looks  thrifty ;  there  being  a  poor  market  for  oats,  less  than  usual 
will  be  sown.  Fruit:  The  peach  crop  will  be  light  this  season; 
apples,  pears,  cherries  and  small  fruits  in  abundance. 

"The  24th  also  being  muster  day,  margin  will  be  left  for 
demonstrations  not  down  on  the  programme." 

Sabbath  school  will  be  held  in  the  school  house,  Sec.  No.  3,  at 
half-past  one,  p.m.,  on  the  26th,  and  to  continue  each  successive 
Sabbath. 

Hurrah  for  the  Great  Southern  Railway ! 

The  subscription  price  of  the  paper  was  $1.50  a  year,  adver- 
tising rates  $.50  per  inch  first  insertion,  $.25  per  inch  each  subse- 
quent insertion. 

By-law  No.  3,  to  raise  $1000.00  to  facilitate  the  drainage  of 
the  McGregor  creek,  in  the  township  of  Howard,  is  published. 

Among  the  Acts  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  1861  is  one  to 
Incorporate  The  Merchants'  Bank;  another  to  Incorporate  The 
Toronto  Street  Railway  Company;  another  to  provide  for  the  more 
general  adoption  of  the  practice  of  vaccination ;  amongst  the  Euro- 
pean news  it  is  announced  that  Sir  William  Armstrong  has  been 
successful  in  manufacturing  a  200  pound  gun. 

A  man  now  passed  away  at  a  very  advanced  age,  Mr.  John 
Hackney,  told  me  of  being  present  when  the  vote  was  taken  by  the 
villagers  for  the  purpose  of  giving  Morpeth  its  name.  James  town 
for  James  Coll,  the  first  settler,  and  Morpeth,  for  Lord  Morpeth, 
were  the  names  submitted.  Both  sides  supported  their  claims  with 
speeches,  argument,  and  whiskey.  In  the  rioting,  the  whiskey  of 
one  side  was  captured  by  the  other,  the  heads  of  the  casks  broken 
and  the  whiskey  dumped  in  the  road,  leaving  the  final  argument  in 
the  hands  of  the  Morpethites^  who  won  the  day. 


Some  Additional  Notes  on  Morpeth 

By  O.  K.  Watson. 

I  do  not  know  the  exact  date  of  the  first  settlement  at  Morpeth.  I 
The  patents  are  not  a  guide  to  the  date  of  settlemeni^x'The  patent  I  /  ^  f 
to  lot  91,  N.T.R.,  was  granted  Lemuel  Coll  in  1869jj£>t  92,  north,  I 
was  granted  to  James  Coll,  12th  of  October,  1846;  lot  92,  south, 
was  granted  to  Robert  Wood,  Feb.  20th,  1829;  and  lot  91,  south, 
was  granted  to  Joseph  Wood,  March  12th,  1824. 

In  the  patent  to  lot  92,  it  is  distinctly  stated  that  Robert 
Wood,  the  grantee,  was  a  settler  placed  by  Colonel  Talbot.  The 
patents  for  the  lots  east  and  west  from  Morpeth  were  granted  from 
1817  to  1848.  I  find,  however,  that  the  patent  for  lot  100,  S.T.R., 
including  other  lots,  making  in  all  1200  acres,  was  granted  in 
1804,  on  the  24th  of  April,  to  William  Hands,  who  must  have  been 
a  land  speculator.  And  the  patent  to  Hands  was  evidently  granted 
before  Talbot  Road  was  surveyed,  because  it  was  in  the  year  1804 
that  John  Bostwick  blazed  the  road  through  Howard.  Moreover, 
in  the  patent  to  Hands  the  land  was  not  described  in  reference  to 
Talbot  Road,  but  was  for  lots  one  and  two  in  the  first,  second  and 
third  concessions  on  Lake  Erie. 

As  to  the  object  of  the  settlement  at  Morpeth,  in  the  absence 
of  actual  evidence,  I  would  say  that  the  purpose  Was  to  furnish  a 
resting-place  for  travellers,  after  climbing  the  Morpeth  Hill,  and 
a  place  where  they  could  repair  chains,  wagons  and  harness  be- 
fore starting  on  the  next  stretch  of  level  road,  for  we  must  bear  in 
mind  that  the  Talbot  Street  hills  were  not  graded  down  then  as 
they  are  now,  and,  until  about  1837,  the  only  safe  way  to  travel 
that  road  was  on  horseback. 

I  would  further  say  that  it  became  a  trading  centre  because^ 
of  its  proximity  to  the  Lake  Port  of  Antrim,  and  because  of  the' 
water  power  developed  on  a  creek  running  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hill  and  emptying  at  Antrim  on  Lake  Erie. 

When  we  consider  the  condition  of  the  road  in  the  early  days, 
the  hills,  of  which  there  were  many  on  Talbot  Road,  straight  down 
and  then  straight  up,  were  always  a  factor  in  transportation. 
Help  was  required  at  a  hill.  Either  the  load  had  to  be  partially 
unloaded,  or  extra  ox-teams  or  horses  employed.  Where  there 
was  a  large  hill,  a  village  seemed  to  spring  up  on  the  hill  at  the 
west  side  of  the  gully,  migration  being  from  the  east.  Probably  an 
incomer  would  endeavor  to  negotiate  the  hill  at  the  end  of  his 
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day's  journey  before  resting  for  the  night,  in  order  that  his  team 
might  be  fresh  for  the  next  morning's  start.  At  t;he  bottom  of  the 
gully  would  be  found  a  stream.  A  considerable  volume  of  water 
flowed  down  these  streams  at  that  time  in  constant  volume,  and 
upon  them  were  located  the  mills.  On  the  stream  passing  by 
Morpeth,  there  were  at  least  four  mills  at  one  time.  One  was 
located  about  half  a  mile  south  of  Morpeth,  where  the  trail  from 
Antrim  north  crossed  over  the  mill  dam.  Another  slightly  north 
of  Talbot  Road  at  Morpeth,  over  which  the  Talbot  Road  passed; 
another  at  the  back  road  further  north,  known  for  years  as 
Campbell's  mill,  being  owned  in  partnership  by  the  father  and 
uncle  of  Isaac  Campbell,  K,C.,  of  Winnipeg;  and  another  on  the 
north  half  of  lot  13,  concession  12,  Howard,  known  as  Green's 
mill.  The  side  road  between  lots  12  and  13  passed  over  this  dam. 
Some  of  these  mills  were  saw  mills  and  some  were  grist  mills. 
West  of  Morpeth  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  there  was  a  stream 
supplying  power  for  two  mills,  one  on  lot  99  south,  Talbot  Road, 
owned  by  Isaac  Bell,  and  one  on  lot  97,  north  Talbot  Road,  owned 
by  one  Simons.  Antrim,  at  the  south  corner  of  lot  95  B.F.L.E., 
was  equally  distant  from  these  two  milling  centres  and  the  products 
of  the  mills  not  used  by  the  settlers,  together  with  the  products  of 
the  farms,  were  shipped  from  Antrim  by  water.  Antrim  at  that 
time  could  have  been  made  into  a  lake  port  with  a  little  dredging. 
There  was  a  splendid  basin  for  dockage  which  is  now  badly  filled 
in  with  silt,  but  in  this  basin  I  have  seen  as  a  boy  several  small 
sailing  boats  at  anchor.  There  is  not  so  good  a  location  for  a 
port  between  Port  Stanley  and  Rond  Eau,  and  until  the  methods 
of  transportation  changed  it  was  quite  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
a  town  of  some  size  would  spring  into  life  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Antrim.  Rich  lands,  abundance  of  timber,  water  power,  were  all 
immediately  available.  We  find  in  fact  that  Governor  Simcoe, 
relying  on  the  lake  traffic  being  permanent,  located  the  town  of 
Shrewsbury  on  Rond  Eau  bay,  reserving  the  town  site  in  the 
crown,  and  the  first  deeds  to  the  lots  in  Shrewsbury  are  patents 
from  the  crown,  for  lot  so  and  so,  on  a  certain  street  in  the  town  of 
Shrewsbury ;  but  alas  for  inventions  playing  havoc  with  our  plans  ! 
The  discovery  of  steam,  the  building  of  railways,  quick  transporta- 
tion, set  aside  the  slower  method  by  water  arid  wagon  road. 
Moreover,  the  water  power  of  the  streams  failed  as  the  land  be- 
came cleared.  Gradually  the  lake  ports  were  abandoned,  gradu- 
ally the  Talbot  Street  towns  faded  away,  and  new  towns  farther 
north  on  the  line  of  the  railway  came  into  being.  Straight  up  the 
nearest  wagon  road  where  it  crossed  the  railway,  a  new  town 
started  and  now  flourishes.  Take  the  map  of  the  Talbot  Road 
district.  North  of  Wallacetown,  is  Button;  north  of  Eagle, 
is  West  Lome;  north  of  Port  Glasgow,  is  Rodney;  north  of  Clear- 
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ville  and  Palmyra,  is  Highgate ;  north  of  Morpeth,  is  Ridgetown; 
and  north  of  Shrewsbury,  Blenheim,  Charing  Cross,  and  Chatham. 

In  1845,  a  traveller  reported  that  Morpeth  had  two  taverns, 
one  distillery,  three  stores,  and  a  number  of  artizans.  At  a  later 
period  there  were  thirty  shoe  makers  alone  in  Morpeth.  The 
population  between  1861  and  1872  must  have  been  about  800, 
although  an  old  map,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  owner  of  lot  91 
N.T.R.,  says  the  population  was  1200.  The  map  shows  a  very  large 
area  off  lots  91  and  92,  N.T.R.,  and  91  and  92  S.T.R.,  surveyed 
into  town  lots,  although  there  is  nothing  now  to  mark  the  sites  of 
the  roads  or  the  lots. 

A  short  time  before  the  Canada  Southern  Railway  came  into 
existence,  the  shipping  port  for  Morpeth  was  moved  from  Antrim 
to  the  farm  of  Mr.  Hill.  The  Antrim  trail  was  closed  and  Hill's 
dock  became  a  busy  place.  A  huge  warehouse  was  constructed 
and  in  it  were  stored  large  quantities  of  grain  to  be  shipped  out  as 
favorable  markets  were  found.  Gradually,  however,  trade  was 
diverted  from  Hill's  dock  to  the  railway.  The  warehouse  and  dock 
became  dilapidated.  About  1885,  however,  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment built  a  pier  at  Hill's,  and  called  it  a  harbor  of  refuge,  but  it 
too  has  now  rotted  away,  and  fishing  is  the  only  industry  carried 
on  where  once  there  was  a  lively  commercial  port. 

The  population  of  Morpeth  in  1922  was  less  than  250.  It  is 
still  a  community  centre  and  has  a  community  hall.  This  hall  was 
established  for  some  years  on  the  lines  afterwards  embodied  in  the 
"Community  Halls  Act"  of  1920.  The  scheme  was,  at  the  time  of 
its  conception  by  the  citizens  of  Morpeth,  in  advance  of  the  law, 
and  was  not  capable  of  being  carried  out  except  by  forbearance 
on  the  part  of  the  township  council;  but  farming  communities 
throughout  the  province  were  probably  ripe  for  the  advent  of  com- 
munity halls,  and  they  have  now  become  an  established  and  legiti- 
mate undertaking,  and  entitled  to  government  aid. 

To  get  some  idea  of  the  rapidity  of  settlement  in  the  town- 
ship of  Howard,  we  need  only  consider  that  Colonel  Talbot  settled 
at  Dunwich  on  the  21st  of  May,  1803,  and  that  by  June,  1833,  in  a 
letter  written  by  Colonel  Talbot  to  the  Commissioner  of  Crown 
Lands,  he  said  he  had  placed  a  settler  on  every  lot  in  Howard, 
excepting,  of  course,  the  clergy  reserves  and  Canada  Company 
lands. 

On  April  12th,  1830,  the  Colonel  wrote  that  the  township  of 
Harwich  was  locked  up  by  non-residents  and  clergy  reserve  lands, 
and  that  he  had  not  extended  his  road  through  that  township,  so 
we  are  left  wondering  to  what  extent  the  state  of  affairs  men- 
tioned by  the  Colonel  was  the  cause  of  the  many  different  surveys 
now  met  with  in  the  township  of  Harwich. 


Early   History   of   Shrewsbury 

By  O.  K.  Watson 


To  write  the  history  of  Shrewsbury,  it  will  be  necessary  to 

go  back  to  1791,  the  year  that  Governor  Simcoe  came  to  Canada. 

I  'At  that  time  the  territory  south  of  the  River  Thames  (which  was 

I  known   as   La  Tranche)    was  inhabited  by  the   Pottawattomi  and 

/   Ojibway  tribes  of  Indians.     These  tribes  were  of  the  Algonquin 

L*  Linguistic  stock,  the  same  as  the  Hurons  and  numerous  other  tribes 

inhabiting  the  country  north  of  Lake  Erie.      The  remnant  of  the 

Pottawattomi  Indians,  as  far  as  Canada  is  concerned,  is  found  on 

Walpole  Island.      Of  the   Ojibway  or  Chippewas  there  are  some 

18,000,  in  various  parts  of  Canada. 

At  the  time  we  are  referring  to,  the  County  of  Kent  did  not 
exist  under  that  name,  but  the  territory  was  called  the  District  of 
Hesse.  The  State  of  Michigan  still  formed  part  of  Canada.  The 
capital  of  Upper  Canada  was  at  Newark,  now  known  as  Niagara- 
on-the-Lake.  The  exposed  position  of  the  capital  necessitated  its 
removal  to  a  more  secure  place.  Kingston  was  favored  by  Lord 
Dorchester,  while  Governor  Simcoe  thought  that  the  capital  might 
be  advantageously  placed  in  the  western  part,  and  with  that  idea 
in  mind  made  an  examination  of  the  site  which  is  now  Chatham. 
This  site  commended  itself  very  favorably  to  him,  and  as  a  result, 
he  caused  a  ship  yard  to  be  built  in  1794,  on  what  is  now  Tecumseh 
Park,  and  placed  in  charge  as  superintendent  a  man  by  the  name 
of  William  Baker,  who  had  been  employed  in  a  like  capacity  in  the 
British  Naval  yards  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

As  a  result  of  his  interest  in  Chatham,  an  order  in  council  was 
passed  in  1795,  directing  one  Abraham  Iredell,  a  surveyor,  resident 
in  Chatham,  to  lay  out  the  Chatham  town  site,  south  of  the  river, 
and  run  a  road  of  communication  south  to  Rondeau,  or  Little  Lake, 
with  200  acre  lots  on  each  side  for  United  Empire  Loyalists  settlers. 
The  instructions  also  called  for  a  town  site  at  the  terminus  of  the 
road  at  Rondeau. 

The  Chatham  town  site  was  surveyed  in  1795.  The  survey  of 
the  road  and  terminus  at  Shrewsbury  was  made  as  late  as  1797, 
some  claim,  but  the  road  was  not  really  established  until  1844, 
although  that  portion  between  Chatham  and  Blenheim  had  long 
been  cut  and  named  the  Mill  Rgad  or  Communication  Road. 
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The  town  plotted  on  the  shores  of  Rondeau  still  exists— on  the 
map — the  copy  of  the  plan  in  the  registry  office  at  Chatham  is 
signed  as  follows:  "Crown  Lands  Department,  Montreal,  February, 
1847,  true  copy,"  sgd.  D.  P.  Papineau. 

The  names  of  the  streets  are  as  follows:  Cathcart,  Metcalfe, 
Peel,  Saint  George,  Prince,  Nelson,  Russell,  Princess,  St.  Patrick, 
Wood,  Wolfe,  Tecumseh,  Brock,  Albert,  Victoria,  William,  Ade- 
laide, Wellington,  Talbot,  and  Kent.  There  is  a  large  square 
marked  "Goal  and  Court  House,"  another  marked  "Market,"  and 
still  another  marked  "Church  Square."  The  area  reserved  would 
be  about  600  acres,  and  the  amount  plotted  at  least  400  acres. 

Across  the  bay  from  Shrewsbury,  on  what  is  now  called  the 
Eau  Point,  is  an  area  marked  "Ordinance  Lands."  On  this  land, 
which  was  and  still  is  heavily  timbered,  some  of  the  ships  of 
Captain  Barclay's  squadron,  which  was  defeated  by  Perry  at  Put- 
In-Bay>  were  built.  These  Ordinance  Lands  were  intended  for  the 
erection  of  fortifications  to  protect  the  harbor  of  Rondeau,  and  the 
City  of  Shrewsbury. 

The  plan  was  all  right,  provided  the  means  of  transportation 
had  remained  as  it  was,  namely  by  water  and  waggon  roads,  but 
while  Governor  Simcoe  was  so  busy  empire  building,  one  James 
Watt  was  also  busy  on  the  steam  engine,  and  by  the  time  settlers 
began  to  come  into  the  district  in  large  numbers,  Stevenson  had  his 
first  steam  railway  in  operation.  These  two  inventions  were  des- 
tined to  change  the  positions  of  many  busy  centres  and  generally 
play  havoc  with  more  countries  than  Canada,  and  it  is  not  the  first 
time  in  the  world's  history  that  a  change  in  the  methods  of  trans- 
portation has  changed  the  centres  of  population,  and  thrown  im- 
portant cities  into  subordinate  positions.  The  change  of  trans- 
portation from  caravan  to  sailing  vessel  wrecked  the  Hanse  league 
of  cities  in  northern  Germany,  and  what  the  automobile  and  elec- 
tricity are  going  to  do  with  our  present  arrangement  of  cities  and 
towns,  I  will  have  to  leave  the  historians  of  the  future  to  say. 

At  the  time  Chatham  and  Shrewsbury  were  planned  and  laid 
out  the  idea  of  war  with  the  United  States  was  always  present,  and 
these  ideas  culminated  finally  in  the  war  of  1812.  If  Chatham  had 
been  the  capital  city,  it  would  have  had  two  outlets  and  inlets  for 
supplies;  the  River  Thames  was  to  be  made  navigable  to  the 
Forks,  now  London,  which,  according  to  the  report  of  an  engineer 
by  the  name  of  McNiff,  made  in  1793,  was  quite  practical.  He 
reported  that  there  was  plenty  of  water,  and  it  only  required  two 
locks  in  the  whole  distance. 

The  only  use  our  government  has  ever  had  for  the  townsite 
of  Shrewsbury  has  been  as  a  location  for  escaped  slaves.  All 
negroes  escaping  from  slavery  upon  entering  Canada  found  there  a 
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refuge  with  help  awaiting  them,  and  the  only  inhabitants  of  the 
town  of  Shrewsbury,  as  far  as  I  know,  are  the  descendants  of  those 
slaves  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  escape  from  the  United  States 
and  make  their  way  into  Canada. 

In  Shrewsbury's  history  we  have  great  food  for  the  imagina- 
tion, and  if  the  methods  of  transportation  had  not  changed  for  a 
hundred  years,  we  would  now  have  a  magnificent  city  on  the  north 
shore  of  Rondeau,  The  harbor  would  be  filled  with  ships  loading 
and  unloading  merchandise;  while  up  and  down  the  Communica- 
tion road  would  toil  streams  of  waggons  hauling  the  produce  to 
and  from  the  busy  port  of  Shrewsbury.  The  town  site  is  still  there 
waiting  for  the  people  to  make  it  a  city,  restore  the  lake  traffic 
and  the  State  of  Michigan  to  Canada,  and  make  Chatham  the 
capital  city  of  Ontario. 


The  Tecumseh  Memorial  Boulder 

By  Katharine  B.  Coutts. 


Thamesyille  has  long  realized  its  privilege  and  its  responsi- 
bility as  next  neighbor  and  therefore  logical  custodian  of  one  of  the  I 
historic  sites  of  the  Dominion.  Some  twenty  years  ago  a  largely 
attended  meeting  was  held  in  the  town  hall  to  discuss  the  ways 
and  means  of  securing  the  erection  of  a  suitable  monument  to  the 
soldiers  who  fell  in  the  Battle  of  the  Thames,  and  to  Tecumseh. 
The  late  Mr.  T.  M.  Syer  was  in  the  chair;  several  speakers  were 
heard  including  a  couple  of  Indians  from  the  Reserve,  and  a  com- 
mittee was  formed  to  forward  the  project.  No  tangible  results, 
however,  followed. 

In  1911,  Mrs.  Coutts  and  Mrs.  Ruckle,  deciding  that  if  we 
could  not  have  a  big  monument  we  might  at  least  mark  the  battle- 
field, and  having  ascertained  that  $50.00  would  pay  for  a  respect- 
able granite-boulder,  canvassed  the  village  and  soon  secured  the 
necessary  sum,  one  or  two  who  were  not  called  on  bringing  in  their 
contributions  that  they  might  share  in  the  work.  The  Tecumseh 
farm,  which  is  coterminous,  or  nearly  so,  with  the  ground!  over 
which  the  fighting  ranged,  was  owned  by  Mr.  John  McDowell  and, 
while  pleased  to  allow  the  boulder  to  be  placed  on  his  property,  he 
assigned  to  it  an  obscure  corner  bordering  the  Longwoods  Road, 
but  not  easily  noticeable  by  passersby.  The  inscription  was : 

"Here 

On  October  5th,  1813, 

Was  fought  the  Battle  of  the  Thames 

And  here 

Tecumseh 

Fell. 
Erected  by  the  citizens  of  Thamesville,  1911." 

The  boulder  attracted  some  notice.  A  picture  of  it  forms  one 
of  the  illustrations  of  Gurd's  "Tecumseh"  and  one  is  included  in 
the  J.  Ross  Robertson  collection  in  the  Toronto  Reference  Library. 
Judge  Samuel  Wilson,  of  Kentucky,  and  his  wife,  who  is  a  great 
grand  daughter  of  Harrison's  Second-in-Command  at  the  Battle, 
visited  it  and  wrote  an  interesting  story  which,  with  a  picture  of 
the  Boulder,  appeared  in  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal.  At  the 
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Centenary  celebration  of  the  Battle  a  platform  was  erected  near 
it  where  addresses  were  delivered  to  a  large  crowd  by  local  and 
visiting  historians,  and  the  company  of  soldiers  present  saluted  the 
little  stone. 

In  1912,  renewing  a  former  effort,  an  Association — The 
Tecumseh  Memorial  Association — was  formed  to  try  once  more  to 
secure  Government  aid  towards  the  erection  of  a  monument.  The 
officers  were:  President,  Mrs.  K.  B.  Coutts ;  Vice-President,  Dr.  S. 
Stewart;  Secretary,  Dr.  R.  N.  Fraser;  Treasurer,  Mr.  A.  A.  Edsall. 
A  play  was  given  to  furnish  funds  for  the  campaign  and  many 
prominent  Canadians  promised  definite  sums  to  be  used  in  augmen- 
tation of  the  hoped-for  grant.  Col.  Geo.  T.  Denison  sent  a  cheque 
for  $10.00.  The  Vice-President  went  to  Ottawa  to  present  our 
claim,  which  was  refused,  the  reason  (or  excuse)  given  being  that 
Chatham  was  also  putting  forth  a  claim  and  the  Government  could 
not  decide  between  two  claimants. 

A  little  later  this  part  of  Kent  was  included  for  electoral 
purposes  in  East  Lambton,  thus  giving  us  as  our  representative  a 
supporter  of  the  Government,  Mr.  Joseph  Armstrong.  Mr.  Arm- 
strong being  applied  to  took  up  the  matter  with  enthusiasm  and 
seemed  likely  to  secure  the  grant  when  the  outbreak  of  the  Great 
War  gave  us  all  other  things  to  think  of. 

When  the  Drury  Government  moved  a  section  of  the  Long- 
woods  Road  north,  expropriating  for  that  purpose  a  portion  of 
Mr.  McDowell's  farm,  a  piece  of  ground  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
battlefield  was  left  between  the  old  road  and  the  new.  This  little 
plot  was  upon  request  assigned  to  us  as  a  park  and  was  called 
"Tecumseh  Memorial  Park."  The  Government  was  asked  to  allow 
the  men  engaged  in  work  on  the  highway  to  move  the  boulder  into 
this  park  and  raise  it  on  a  higher  pedestal,  the  Association  under- 
taking to  affix  a  bronze  tablet,  the  inscription  cut  in  the  granite 
having  now  become  quite  illegible.  Hon.  Mr.  Manning  Doherty, 
our  representative  in  the  Legislature,  promised  to  have  this  done, 
as  did  also  Hon.  Mr.  Biggs,  Minister  of  Highways,  but  it  was  not 
done  when  the  Drury  Government  Was  defeated  in  June,  1923. 

In  January,  1924,  a  meeting  of  the  Tecumseh  Memorial  Asso- 
ciation was  called  which  authorized  the  President,  Mrs.  Coutts,  to 
make  use  of  the  funds  lying  to  its  credit  in  the  bank  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  the  boulder  in  such  ways  as  she  deemed  proper.  A 
bronze  tablet  was  ordered  from  Tallman  Bros.,  Hamilton,  costing 
$75.00,  to  which  the  original  inscription  was  transferred.  For 
$125.00  Mr.  C.  Colby,  of  Chatham,  furnished  a  granite  pediment, 
moved  the  boulder  upon  it  and  affixed  the  tablet.  And  on  July 
27th,  1924,  in  the  presence  of  probably  2,500  people,  many  from  a 
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distance,  the  renovated  boulder  was  unveiled  by  Mrs.  Coutts,  who 
solemnly  dedicated  it  to  the  memory  of  the  Canadian  soldiers  who 
fell  on  that  spot  repelling  the  invaders  of  their  soil,  and  of  their 
gallant  Indian  ally,  Tecumseh.  Short  addresses  followed  by  Dr.  S. 
Stewart,  Vice-President  of  the  Tecumseh  Memorial  Association; 
Dr.  J.  H.  Coyne,  of  St.  Thomas,  representing  the  Federal  Historic 
Sites  and  Monuments  Board;  Dr.  Tecumseh  Holmes,  of  Chatham, 
first  President  of  the  Kent  Historical  Society,  and  whose  father  was 
the  first  white  man  born  in  Kent;  John  A.  Walker,  K.C.,  of  Chat- 
ham, President  of  the  Kent  Historical  Society;  Mr.  Ed.  Watts,  of 
Detroit,  who  grew  up  on  the  battlefield  of  which  his  grandfather 
was  first  white  owner;  and  Mr.  D.  E.  Sherman,  of  Thamesville, 
great-grandson  of  Thamesville's  first  white  settler. 


IN  MEMORIAM 


SHERIFF  JOHN  R.  GEMMILL 

Since  the  last  number  of  the  Kent  Historical  Papers 
was  issued  there  was  removed  by  death  a  gentleman  long 
usefully  identified  with  the  Kent  Historical  Society  and 
for  some  years  its  presiding  officer,  in  the  person  of  John 
Roger  Gemmill,  Sheriff  of  the  County.  Sheriff  Gemmill 
was  born  at  Perth,  Ontario,  on  the  first  day  of  August, 
1841,  and  while  quite  young,  removed  with  his  parents 
to  Sarnia,  Ontario,  where  he  received  his  education,  and 
with  his  father,  the  Editor  of  "The  Sarnia  Observer," 
learned  the  newspaper  business.  In  1864,  he  visited 
Chatham  and  purchased  "The  Western  Reformer"  (as 
the  newspaper  was  then  named),  which  he  equipped  and 
on  the  twelfth  day  of  January,  1865,  issued  the  first  copy 
of  "The  Chatham  Banner,"  with  which  newspaper  he 
continued  to  be  identified  as  proprietor  and  later  as 
Editor  until  his  appointment  to  the  position  of  Sheriff 
in  February,  1897,  which  office  he  held  until  his  death  on 
the  second  day  of  January,  1922. 

The  late  Sheriff  was  remarkably  well-informed  and 
was  constantly  being  applied  to  for  information  in 
respect  to  local  as  well  as  Provincial  and  Federal  poli- 
tical events  for  which  his  newspaper  training  qualified 
him  as  an  authority.  He  was  highly  esteemed  and 
respected  for  his  universal  courtesy  and  urbane  manners 
and  was  a  gentleman  devoid  of  offence. 
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THOS.  SCULLARD 

The  late  Thos.  Scullard  was  born  in  Whitchurch, 
Hampshire,  Eng.,  on  June  19,  1850.  He  received  his 
early  education  in  England,  coming  to  Canada  when  22 
years  of  age.  He  completed  his  studies  at  the  Law 
School  in  Toronto,  and  then  came  to  Chatham,  where  he 
continued  to  reside,  practising  law. 

During  his  long  residence  in  this  city,  Mr.  Scullard 
enjoyed  in  an  unusual  degree  the  confidence  and  esteem 
af  his  fellow-citizens,  who  elected  him  on  various 
occasions  to  positions  of  responsibility  and  trust.  He 
was  at  different  times  Alderman,  Mayor,  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Education  and  of  the  Library  Board. 

Mr.  Scullard  was  also  actively  associated  with 
many  organizations  of  this  city,  fraternal,  literary  and 
social.  He  was  a  Past  Master  of  Wellington  Lodge, 
A.  F.  and  A.  M.,  the  "Father"  of  the  Macaulay  Club, 
an  executive  member  of  the  Kent  Historical  Society,  and 
a-  member  of  "Karshish"  Club.  In  each  of  these  societies 
he  was  an  enthusiastic  and  helpful  member.  His  literary 
and  poetic  gifts  were  evidenced  in  his  contributions  to 
the  Atlantic  Monthly. 

Mr.  Scullard  married,  in  1891,  Miss  Agnes  Kerr, 
who  predeceased  him  ten  years. 

Mr.  Scullard  died  suddenly  on  Feb.  13,  1923,  and 
his  death  occasioned  deep  grief  among  his  wide  circle 
of  friends,  who  mourn  him  as  a  congenial  companion  and 
a  just  and  upright  citizen. 


IN  MEMORIAM 


REGINALD  V.  BRAY,  M.  D. 

On  the  evening  of  the  2nd  of  October,  1921,  there 
passed  away  one  of  Chatham's  most  prominent  and  best 
respected  citizens  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Reginald  V.  Bray, 
at  the  age  of  52  years.  The  deceased  was  a  son  of  the 
late  Dr.  John  L.  Bray  and  was  born  at  the  City  of  Chat- 
ham where  he  resided  during  the  whole  of  his  life  except 
for  a  short  season  when  he  practised  medicine  at  Moore- 
town,  in  the  County  of  Lambton.  Dr.  Bray  was  educated 
at  the  local  schools  and  subsequently  at  the  Toronto 
.University  and  at  Trinity  College  from  which  institution 
he  obtained  his  medical  degree  in  1890.  For  a  number 
of  years  previous  to  his  death  he  held  the  position  of 
County  Jail  Surgeon  and  Physician  for  the  County 
House  of  Refuge  and  a  Coroner  for  the  County.  The 
deceased  in  his  lifetime  was  prominent  in  his  profession 
as  well  as  in  the  civic  and  religious  life  of  the  community. 
He  was  a  valued  member  of  Christ  Church  and  for  many 
years  Superintendent  of  its  Sunday  School.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  he  was  Chief  Scout  Master  of  the  Boy 
Scouts,  a  member  of  the  Kent  Children's  Aid  Society,  of 
the  Chatham  Board  of  Health,  of  the  Kent  Historical 
Society,  and  of  the  Chatham  Public  Library  Board,  in  all 
of  which  public  bodies  he  was  an  active  and  valued 
member.  For  some  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  School 
Board,  and  always  took  an  active  interest  in  all  matters 
of  a  moral,  social  or  philanthropic  character. 

The  late  Doctor  was  fond  of  sport  and  for  many 
years  was  prominent  in  the  Cricket,  Curling  and  Bowl- 
ing Clubs  of  the  city. 


IN  MEMORIAM 


DR.  GEORGE  MITCHELL 

Dr.  George  Mitchell,  who  till  the  time  of  his  death 
was  a  valued  member  of  the  Kent  Historical  Society,  was 
born  at  Aylmer,  Ontario,  in  1838,  and  died  at  Wallace- 
burg,  Ontario,  in  1914.  He  received  his  medical  educa- 
tion in  Bellevue  Hospital,  N.  Y.,  from  which  institution 
he  graduated  in  1865.  He  came  to  Wallaceburg  in  the 
following  year  and  there  practised  medicine  till  his  death. 

Dr.  Mitchell  was  for  many  years  a  prominent  figure 
in  the  life  of  his  adopted  town  and  county.  He  served  a 
number  of  years  in  the  Municipal  Council,  both  as  Coun- 
cillor and  Reeve,  and  was  Warden  of  the  County.  He 
also  was  a  candidate  for  a  seat  in  the  Federal  House 
of  Parliament,  but  was  defeated  by  the  Hon.  David 
Mills  by  12  votes. 

He  was,  moreover,  chairman  of  the  Library  Board 
for  a  number  of  years  and  was  largely  instrumental  in 
securing  for  Wallaceburg  its  fine  Carnegie  Library. 

Dr.  Mitchell  was  an  official  member  of  the  Wallace- 
burg Methodist  Church,  and  his  sterling  qualities  com- 
manded the  highest  respect  and  left  him  mourned  by  a 
wide  circle  of  friends. 
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